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Rugby Union Tetley's Gup, quarterfinals 

Northampton clip 
Falcons’ wings 


Robert Kltson at 
Franklin Gardena 


N ewcastle defeats, like 

Robin Reliants on the Ml, 
come past only rarely and 
this particular one, 17-7 by an im- 
pressive Northampton side last Sat- 
urday, had to be seen to be believed. 
A shuddering cup tie stacked with 
commitment and passion was quite 
simply a wonderful occasion for 
those who foam at “rugby basket- 
ball" or have been longing to see the 
Falcons slam-dunked by traditional 
means. 

Northampton, beaten twice in the 
league already this season by Dean 
Ryan's enforcers, defiantly battened 
down their haloes and tackled like 
demons to inflict the visitors' first 
domestic defeat in 20 games this 
season. 

Franklins Gardens is scarcely a 
rugby cathedral to rival Twicken- 
ham but Rob Andrew, Newcastle's 
director of rugby, felt the 8,300 
crowd had witnessed the next best 
thing to nn international. ‘That's not 
much below international stan- 
dard, " he said. "With respect, I 
think the top four or five sides in the 
first ciivision [Premiership One] 
would beat Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and Northampton arc in that 
category." 

Also in keeping with current Five 
Nations practice, ■ Northampton 
spent part of Saturday evening 
studying video evidence before con- 


sidering whether to cite Pat Lam for 
the punch in injury-time which 
broke an unsuspecting Gregor 
Townsend’s nose, opting eventually 
not to proceed. It might have been a 
different story had they lost hut a 
grubby aftermath would have de- 
tracted from a wholesome en- 
counter. 

There were a host of impressive 
Individuals, not least Grant Seely 
and Matt Allen for Northampton 
and the Falcons* pantomime villain 
Ryan, whose 29th-minute try put his 
side 7-6 ahead at half-time. Yet the 
day waB defined by three tackles. 
The first, a classic big hit by Tim 
Rodber on Va'atga Tuigamala, is 
destined for video immortality; then 
Alien's improbable success in catch- 
ing and stopping a flying Tony Un- 
derwood in the second half which 
merely enhanced his growing repu- 
tation. 

The third, by Malt Dawson with 
less than two minutes of normal 
time left and Newcastle 14-7 down, 
nailed the game. A sniping Gary 
Armstrong looked certain to score, 
only for Dawson somehow to flip 
the Scotland captain backwards just 
shy of the line. Paul Grayson’s sec- 
ond drop goal in injury-time com- 
pleted a job expertly done. 

If Newcastle's discipline wobbled 
at crucial times, conspicuously in 
the 58th minute when a forward 
scuffle disrupted their defensive 
cordon sufficiently to allow Men to 
exploit the narrow side and dive 



Double indemnity . . . Newcastle's Richard Arnold, left, and Dean 
Ryan put the squeeze on Matt Dawson photo david rodgers 


over from lan Hunter’s cleverly 
timed pass, it reinforced Ian 
McGeechan’s opinions about club 
rugby’s place in any revised English 
structure. “It’s interesting that the 
two countries who are doing so well 
at the moment have a dub-based 
game," said the Northampton coach 
knowingly. "What else do you want? 
You've got talented players from 
around the world, you’ve got pres- 
sure, you’ve got an atmosphere and 
you’ve got players who have to per- 
form. 1 don't think it comes much 
harder than that at any level." 


We also learned something new 
about Newcastle, branded "the dirti- 
est side in the competition’’ by the 
Northampton lock Jason Chandler 
in the local paper on the eve of the 
game. Outside the ground before 
tile kick-off they were even dis- 
cussing which of the Falcons should 
be set upon by a slavering Alsatian 
dog, its collar decorated in 
Northampton colours. 

"Ryan’U be sent off anyway, we 
need to get Andrew,’ 1 Insisted a gate- 
man. In fact, apart from Lam’s late 
indiscretion and Paul Van Zand- 


vliet's yellow card for a swinging 
attempted late tackle, the harshest 
verdict on the visitors was that they 
look defeat well. Only a side wh 
the necessary oomph, though, can 
hope in overtake them in the 
league. 

Robert Armstrong writes: Wasps, i 
fizzing with creativity, went a lug 
way towards redeeming a mediocre 
season with a 41-7 victory over Lon- 
don Irish at Sunbury last Saturday. 
The Wasps captain Lawrence Dai 
laglio bad every reason to feel safc 
Tied with such a rich haul of points, 
including four tries, against oppo- 
nents who had beaten Wasps in t 
league game in the autumn. 

Wasps would have added to tbit 
try count had their handling tan 
slicker but it was the Irish whocon- 
milled the more costly errors, allow- 
ing Gareth Rees to rack up i\ 
points, including five penalties It 
was a sobering experience for the 
visitors' new coach Dick Best. 

Wasps quickly seized control up 
front. Dallaglio exercised substan- 
tial influence, and for long periods 
the Irish offered only token rc» u. 
tance. In effect Wasps had tiicgsitr 
won by half-time thanks to two too , 
verted tries plus four penalty goat 1 
Early in the second half David j 
Humphreys was substituted t) 
Sean Burns, whose adventurous- 
play-making enabled the Irish to ; 
make a more positive impact. Afw. 
Rees had lauded his fifth pcul? 
goal the Irish finally got off lip. 
mark with a try by Conor O'Shea. 

Such temerity in breaching Ih? 
Wasps line merely roused their o? 
punentsfrom near complacency aoi 
the Irish conceded two more tries ifi 
die closing stages. 

Semi-final draw: Wa9ps v Sale; 
Northampton v Saracens. 

Ties to be played March 20 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 



Across 

9 26 5's day off with model 
recently (4.5) 

10 Khan at home, Khan at home . . 
IS) 

1 1, 20, 4, 27Abstaln, well born 
person, from pursuing the 
subject; and farewell (26,5 ) 
(2,3,2, 6.4, 4, 4 ,5) 

12 West to sort out class performer 
(?) 

13 Messenger abouf apple (4) 

1 4 Card game (duple form) ordered 
by referee7 (8,2) 

f5 Rowland was sarcastic? A very 
little (4,3) 


17 Lots of moriey without benefit, 

. without love, rrtakes a fast heart 
(3-4) 

1 9 Baby- minder gives one a (eg up 
with GCSE (3-7) 

22 Attempt crazy return (4) 

23 Make 20 or more, with good girl 
backing the French (7) . 

24 Dog should (not the other way 
round) get the bird (7) 

26, 5 Bob and Gray, maybe, the 
poets' poet (5,6) 

27 Seen 

Down 

1 See 3 


2 A newspaper Icon confused the 
capital (8) 

3, 1 Time off, in the style of 
perlshin' subject's publicity, 
begins Keats's poem's story 
(1,3, 1,4, 2, 3, 5) 

4 Seen 

5 See 26 

6 Beginning of title of Keats's 
poem entitled ... (8) 

7 Supporter on his own Is a fidget 

( 6 ) 

Revenue docked by tail I tip off, 
not a fitting quality (i 5) 

1 6 GMng away secrets, like the 
brook left earlier on (8) ' 

1 7 Power circles In 20, under which 
26 5 wrote (4,4) 

1 8 Make an enemy of Sergeant 
Turner (8) 

20 See 11 

21 Hammer plant thatb withered 
round lake In Keatsb poem (6) 

25 Go with the band (4) 
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Last week's solution 


QQHBQE3BQ EQEH30B 

O B □ □ D □ 

HnDGIII 

□ n a d a □ □ 

njanaBmnnaDQQ 

□□□a nraaHpQQDEn 

pcimaacnQESp sasn 
□ □□□□□□□ 
nnHaiiiHEJHEiaaa 
□ □□0C1S3QQ 

□□□aa □□□□□□□□□ 
h a a □ a □ □ 
anBQQa QaaaHHQn 


Golf Dubai Desert Classic 


? 


Olazabal finds perfect tonic 


David Davies In Dubai 

O NE year to the week after 
Jose Marls OlazAbal re- 
turned to competitive golf, he 
won the Desert Classic. 

The Spaniard, out of golf for 
18 months, made his comeback 
here last year j finished 12th and 
promised to return and win. 

Last Sunday, against unimagin- 
able odds, he did so. 

Before the start be was 
strongly advised by a doctor not 
to play after contracting pharyn- 
gitis. He had a temperature of 
39.4C and “every muscle 
achbd”. The doctor told him, 1 
“You must not pfoyi” and he re- 
sponded by asking the tourna- 
ment director: “Is It my decision 
or fils?” On being told it was his 
own, he decided tb carry on. 

That decision, brave or stub- 
born, paid off not simply to the 
tune of 8215,000 but In the fact 
the win. Olazdbal, aged 32, 'no 
longer plays for the money. He 
wants to win more majors, and 
claiming victory in a tournament 
that boasted such, a strong f^eld 
Illustrates that he can still oper- 
ate with the best. 

> Three weeks after, his come- 
back last year he won a 
European Tour tvent in the ' 

Canaries which, he sald on 

Sunday, “was very special to 
me”. He went on, though: ! , 
Mother than that tournament, 


and taking into account who ) 

playing tills week, this is my j 
achievement since 1904." ft*® 
in that year that he secured his 
only major so far, the US 
Masters. • 

On a day when lilgh winds ett- 
afced a minor desert storJQi * wr 
lug soared and OlazAbaL 
behind Robert Karlsson 
overnight, fashioued a four- 
under-par 68 for a 19 -under , 
total of 269. That was good 
enough to win by three shots 
from the Australian, Steph etl 
Allan. i 

KarisBon, a high-ball bWer> 

suffered in the conditions anj 
took 75 to be jplntly third wW 
Ernie Els, and the next.fj* 
names, IapWoosham (13 _ _ 

under), and Greg Norman, we ih 

Westwood and Ignacio Gar. y 

(12 under) reflected the streflfff 

of the field. 

"If anyone had said tom, 
Thursday that I would 
week, I would have sentth 
one of those houses, «*.“ . , 
Olazdbal, meaning s 
apylum. Although he cou » 
a urae only fluids all week) 

concentrated 


his golf, arid his plan for 
riound was simple. 

I “I did not look at lea 

or think about, witmN 
^ed,fllei3th.H)en,V*=»^i 
' I was mfropthy onejI^Uw* 4 ^ ,. 

plight havea chance. 

' .it 

/A, 
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West gets tough 
with Milosevic 
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Ian Black in 'London 
andAP In Pristina 


R USSIA joined the United 
States, Britain and three 
other Western countries in 
backing an arms embargo against 
Yugoslavia on Monday to punish 
President Slobodan Milosevic for 
his crackdown on ethnic Albanians 
in the Serbian province of Kosovo. 

The British Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, chairing the Contact 
Group set up to handle the Bosnian 
war, pushed through four immediate 
measures and a warning that assets 
abroad of the Yugoslav and Serbian 
governments would be frozen if 
repression in the largely Albanian- 
populated province continues. 

In Kosovo's capita), Pristina, 
50,000 ethnic Albanians held their 
biggesl demonstration in a decade, 
^bile in nearby Srbice many fami- 
nes refttsed to bury 60 victims of 
fighting last week whose bodies 
were returned by the Serbs. They 
included 14 women and 12 children, 
according to officials of the moder- 
ate League of Kosovo (LDK), the 
biggest Albanian political party In 
riosovo, led by Ibrahim Rugova. 

As foreign ministers gathered in 
London, the spectre of the start of 
me Yugoslav wars of 1991 hung 
over the meeting. “It’s ethnic cleans- 
mg all over again," the US secretary 
Instate, Madeleine Albright, said. 
Ine only kind of pressure Pre 9 i- 
Milosevic understands Is the 
"tod that imposes a real price on his 
unacceptable behaviour." 

Bui despite preparatory work it 
hours of intensive talk to agree 
a modest package. 

JPjSlS*' Ms bright and Ger- 
^ aus Kinkel had to work 
e telephone to persuade Russia's 

iw!? . Prima ^ 0V — who had 
«ayed In Moscow — to back United 
_. 0115 consideration of an arms 
”*"8° °nd refusal to supply 


equipment that could be used for 
repression or terrorism. The US 
and the European Union already 
have an arms embargo. 

But Russia would not support 
denying visas to senior Yugoslav 
and Serbian officials responsible (or 
repression, or a halt to government 
export credits financing Serbian 
privatisation. 

All six countries — which also 
include France and Italy — con- 
demned the “deplorable" actions of 
Serbian police and the "terrorist 
actions" of the Kosovo Liberation 
Army (KLA), They asked Mary 
Robinson, Lite former Irish presi- 
dent and now the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Human Righls, to visil the 
province. 

Mr Cook and Ms Albright pushed 
for agreement to empower the 
Hague War Crimes Tribunal to 
gather information on the Kosovo 
events. 

Ethnic Albanians, meanwhile, 
said at least 52 people, including 
women and children, old men and 
entire families, had died In the sec- 
ond sweep by Serbian police last 
week. 

"The Serb regime has committed 
an atrocity," said Enver Maloku, 
spokesman for the ethnic Albanians' 
Kosovo Information Centre. Some 
bodies were so badly burned that 
they could not be identified. 

. The official death toll from last 
week’s two sweeps of villages west 
of Pristina Included 46 Albanians 
and six Serb policemen. 

Associated Press Television and 
an AP photographer managed to get 
into Srbica, : which was heavily 
patrolled by police, and briefly saw a 
construction yard where dozens of 
bodies — covered by one long white 
sheet, with heads and legs protrud- 
ing — were lined up In two rows. 

Police allowed the television crew 
to film only one body, which they 
claimed: was that of Adem Jashari, 


— — il.' — 1 — -E — - - ** - ■ ’•■,-« 1 ' ' 

UN inspectors 
ready to visit 
Iraqi palaces 



An ethnic Albanian refugee In Kosovo tries to comfort her grandson 
Us they hide from Serbian police photo: mladen antonqv 


the alleged leader of the KLA But 
many relatives were refusing to pick 
up the bodies, demanding autopsies 
by internationally appointed foren- 
sic experts who, the Contact Group 
said, should be invited in to investi- 
gate allegations of extra-judicial 
killings. 

“We demand that President Milo- 
sevic now commences a political 
dialogue with the moderate, peace- 
ful leadership of the Kosovar people ■ 
in order to find a solution that'pro- 
vides the increased autonomy that 1 
the people of Kosovo want, and to 
which they are entitled," Mr Cook 
said. ' ■ • * • 


The Contact Group also endorsed 
a new mission led by the former 
Spanish prime minister Felipe 
Gonz&lez, the special representative 
of the Organisation for Security and 
Co-operation in Europe, with a 
specific mandate to address the 
situation in Kosovo. 

In a move apparently timed to 
Influence events in London, the 
Serb deputy chief of Kosovo, Veljko 
Odalevic, announced: “The opera- 
tion to liquidate the heart of Kosovo 
terrorism has ended.” 

Comment} page 12 
Washington Post, page 16 


Water on the Moon - our passport to the planets 


Tim Radford 

U TP STATES 8 Pa c e sclen- 
ts , last week astonished 

h *«e di8COVery of a 
Mom, ? frozen water °n the 

Mo0n avai1 ' 

on th tr nS, d ot P etr °l station 
^Plomtion t0 f WU;d8 dee P er ' 

s Sag aai. 

aifiSKKEsr-- 


said: “We have the first unques- 
tionable results indicating that 
there are significant quantities 
cjf water at both lunar poles. - 
“The implications are tretnem 1 
doua. For the first time; we can ■ 
go to a planetary body and we 
can ftiel up. That fuel can be • 
used to go to Mars and else- ■ 
where in the solar system.” 

■ Apollo astronauts mapped ! ‘ 
20 per cent of the Moon before 1 ’■ 

. Nasa cancelled the programme 
ih 1973; They reported that It : 
was as dry afc concrete. : ■ ' < -■ 

I In 1994, however, a tiny ■■ 
'experimental military satellite 1 
called Clementine flew past the •*' 

' Moon and reported mysterlotis I 
hints of ice -J- possibly delivered 
by crashing comets — trapped, in 
'the cold dark shadows of craters 


at one of the poles. For the first , 
t^me In two decades, the Moon 
mattered again. 

' Thelocatiort Is vital: most of 
the Moou la to frozen darkness 
.for 14 Earth days every 28 days. 
But solar'panels at? the' poles 
could make electricity at all times'. 

I Nasa scientists picked up h ' 

1 university proposal And fitted 
out 'a dustbin-sized bpaceptobe 
1 packed with sophisticated 
instruments. ’ ■'■" l 
' Die mission hns up to a year ■' 
to run. But witliiri weeks neubntm 
detectors'had “counted* 1 up to 1 
300 million tonnes; 1 survHting 
aisice in the top metres of lunar " 
-SOil. 

Dr William Feldman; viid '' 
analysed the neutron epectro> 1 
-meter results, said: This 1 b a' 


. significant resource which will 
enable a modest amount of 
; colonisation for centuries.” 

| The discovery could start a 
rush of interest in the explo- 
ration and exploitation of what 
became known during the Apollo 
programme as the high frontier. 

' Construction is to begin this 
■year on an $30 billion inter- 
national orbiting space station. 

It will take years, an epic 1 i 
number of rocket launches, and < 
' hundreds of hours of work in 
freefalL , 

■' i US and Japanese engineers 
'have planned lunar factories and 
lunar hotels. Even European . 
'scientists have had their eyes on 
the Moon as a permanent base; 
But until now the limiting factor 
bias always been water. 


Evelyn Leopold In New York 

U NITED NATIONS weapons ex- 
perts will make their first visits 
to Iraq's "presidential sites' 1 in about 
two weeks under a pucl with Bagh- 
dad, UN officials said on Monday. 

They said that the chief weapons 
inspector, Richard Butler, would go 
to Baghdad at about the same lime 
as the experLs start work. The plan 
by the UN secretary-general. Kofi 
Annan, for inspections of Iraqi Pres- 
ident Saddam Hussein's palaces fol- 
lowed the agreement with Iraq last 
month tn open eight "pn-sideulial 
sites” to UN arms inspectors. 

The UN weapons experts will to- 
accompanied by diplomats, acting 
as what observers have dubbed a 
"dignity police". 

UN officials said the first visits to 
all «?ight presidential compounds 
would be "baseline” surveys to set 
tlu* groundwork for future inspec- 
tions of these sites, which Iraq had 
declared to be off-limits, 

The visits would be conducted by 
inspectors and led by the diplomat 
Jayantha Dhanapala. Mr Dhanapala 
will remain In Iraq for the first eight 
inspections but then return to New 
York and appoint a deputy for sub- 
sequent visits. His report on inspec- 
tions will be submitted to Mr Butler. 

The Inspectors, part of the UN 
Special Commission (Unscom) 
hunting and accounting for Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction, hnd 
been prohibited from searching all 
but one of the presidential sites. 

The purpose of the first Inspec- 
tions is to test Iraq's willingness to 
honour Mr Annan's deal, which 
averted a United States-led military 
strike for the time being, But the US 
and Britain have kept troops, planes 
and warships in the Gulf in case the' 
accord falls apart — Reuters 
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Russia takes a 
different view 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The young are not more 
selfish , just more in debt 


guardian weekly 
M arch 15 IQSS 


T HE much-publicised fact that 
Britain's Voluntary Service 
Overseas has experienced a fall in 
numbers of volunteers says little 
about either young people or their 
attitudes (VSO fights shortage of re- 
cruits, March 8). VSO takes no vol- 
unteers younger than 23 and 
demands professional skills and ex- 
perience. As a result, the young peo- 
ple in a position to volunteer cannot 
do so with VSO, even if they wish to. 
Yet this one statement from VSO 
has been taken as proof that a new 
generation has undergone a funda- 
mental shift in attitudes from en- 
lightened altruism to selfishness. 

Pressures of time and money are 
surely greater than they once were. 
There is, for example, little prospect 
of survival on state benefits, even If 
there is entitlement to them. Stu- 
dent finances are ever tighter, and 
with no serious prospect of a state 
pennon in 40 years’ time, even the 
young must invest their resources. 
Full-time volunteering in the UK is a 
daunting prospect to those of us 
who have considered it In the case 
of voluntary work abroad, charities 
— rightly — give manual work in 
developing countries to local people, 
Maybe the best explanation is 
that the ageing sixties generation, 
conscious of their failure to live up 
to the naive ideals of their own 
youth, are reacting by turning their 
guilt to blame, and passing it on to 
their children. 

Andrew Jackson, 

Chester, Cheshire 


ASA volunteer working in Dar- 
/» eB-Salaaru, Tanzania, I was sur- 
prised by the VSO accusation of 
selfishness. The realities of being a 
volunteer here are living off an al- 


lowance of $170 per month in what 
is, as Time magazine recently re- 
ported, the most expensive city in 
Africa and the 19th most expensive 
in the world. 

Imported goods are at least twice 
die British price. I live in a house 
with no running water and one fan 
paid for by VSO, I receive excellent 
medical care but no dental care, 
wlilch is unaffordable on my al- 
lowance. VSO have decided that we 
are no longer entitled to use refrig- 
erators; recently the temperature 
reached 40C with 100 per cent 
humidity. 

I have chosen to be a volunteer 
and have found the experience per- 
sonally rewarding. I don’t, however, 
think it selfish for people in Britain 
not to wish to live in similar con- 
ditions. 

Piers Vitnpauy. 

Dar-esSalaam. Tanzania 


HE challenge for many develop- 
/ ment agencies is how to pro- 
mote host-country staff, who make 
up the largest part of their work- 
force. None the less, interest in 
working for an international aid 
agency remains higher in Britain 
than the article suggests. 

A survey of 116 British aid agen- 
cies by International Health Ex- 
change and People In Aid found that 
2,600 expatriate staff were recruited 
in 1996-97. Yet the group of agen- 
cies surveyed received 3 ( Q00 job 
inquiries a week. The expansion of 
university courses in development 
and humanitarian assistance is fur- 
ther testimony of interest and com- 
mitment from a generation that our 
research suggests is no more "self- 
ish" than its predecessors. 

But graduates now begin work- 
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ing life with loans to repay. The level 
of debt in the student population, 
not the size of bonuses in the City, is 
a more realistic indicator of the 
problem recruiters face. 

Sara Davidson, 

People In Aid, London 


r HE decline in VSO recruitment 
is merely a symptom of a 
greater malaise in Britain; failure to 
admit and accept responsibility for 
its colonial past This is my feeling 
after teaching in South Africa’s 
townships for nine years. 

In the case of South Africa, 
Britain’s failure should be ad- 
dressed at government level: with 
an apology from Tony Blair for colo- 
nial oppression in that country and 
with massive development aid given 
on a scale not considered before. 
Charles Landon, 

I Herb erg, Germany 


Taxing 

questions 

IN COMPARING European and 
I United States tax rates it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that, in the US, 
medical costs are generally not cov- 
ered by the government and are not 
included in tax rates (Continental 
drift may undermine EU vision, 
February 22). The same goes for 
college tuition. These costs must be 
paid; it’s only a matter of how the 
burden is shared out. In the US, 
health insurance is a payroll deduc- 
tion but not a tax. 

Once these costs are factored In, 
it can be seen that Europe and the 
US are much nearer to parity and 
the European model is arguably 
fairer and less stress-inducing. To 
assume, as Martin Walker seems to 
do, that Americans have more dis- 
posable Income Is just not correct 

Nor is it true that unemployment 
is markedly lower here. US unem- 
ployment statistics do not count wel- 
fare recipients, while European 
statistics do. Welfare reform may 
change tliis, but the point is that the 
two economies are not so far apart 
Roger Deal, 

Columbus, Ohio, USA 


\A/HEN Martin Walker was on 
VV holiday from writing the 
Washington Diary I used to enjoy 
his pieces written from outside the 
DC Beltway when he returned. Now 
that he is writing his new column I 
have been asking myself what the 
European Union equivalent of “be- 
yond the beltway" might be. Any 
ideas? 

Ben Lovell, 

Wilmington, Delaware, USA 


Murdoch is 
the message 

~T“HE decision of HarperCollios 
/ not to publish Chris Patten’B 
book, apparently so as not to jeopar- 
dise the proprietor’s commercial 
interests in China, should come as 
no surprise (Authors quit in revolt 
against Murdoch, March 8). It Is 
consistent with Rupert Murdoch's 
record over a number of years, and 
is a stark example of the dangers of 
media and publishing being concen- 
trated in the hands of a person for 
whom commercial power and influ- 
ence override considerations of 
impartiality and ethics. 

National governments seem un- 
willing or unable to set limits to the 


extent of such cross-media owner- 
ship. I therefore applaud those 
authors who withdraw from their 
contracts with HarperCollins, and 
suggest that we. the buyers and 
readers of books, should also make it 
known that we would rather buy our 
books from publishers with integrity. 
Hugh Jones, 

Nedlands, Western Australia 


I HAVE not at any time, not even by 
I implication, said that I was think- 
ing of leaving HarperCollins. When 
asked if I was going to leave, l stud 
that when you are very angry it is a 
bad time to make decisions. I think 
that Rupert Murdoch has behaved 
shamefully. 

Doris Lessing, 

London 


T HE greatest change for the bet- 
I ter that we have seen in West- 
ern history ha9 been the acceptance 
of free speech and criticism as an 
inviolable right 

With his actions in appeasing the 
Chinese government, Rupert Mur- 
doch shows his lack of respect for 
this and betrays his lack of interest 
in anything except money. That 
such a man can dominate the 
British press and be supported by 
the Government is very worrying 
for the future of free speech. 

Alan Moore, 

Norwich, Norfolk 


From bad 
to worse 

r HAT inveterate United Nations 
basher Martin Wooilacott could 
not resist castigating the deal bro- 
kered with Iraq by Kofi Annan 
(Middle East in need of tough US 
approach, February 15). He also, en 
passant, took an unfair swipe at the 
“emotional wilfulness" of the softies 
who worry about “the harm in- 
flicted on Iraqis by sanctions, or 
threatened by American bombs" 
and upbraided Russia and France 
for tiieir “patent greed” for trade 
and oil deals with Iraq (does he 
imagine that the US ever acts out of 
anything else but self-interest?) . 

Wlille T would not quarrel with 
Woollacott’s general diagnosis of 
the way the West has handled the 
crisis up to now, he does not sug- 
gest how it might best have been 
resolved. 

’This is not to say that an Ameri- 
can attack, if it had come or if it still 
comes, would not have the Bame or 
worse results [than the deal]," he 
writes. If the deal was bad, and 
bombing bad or worse, what, pray, 
is the third course of action that 
Wooilacott would have preferred? 
Peter Graham, 

Mourjou, France 


A IAN TRAVIS concludes that 
f\ since young British voters — 
aged 18 to 24 — give the strongest 
backing for a military campaign, 
and that support appears to decline 
with age, it follows that those now in 
their early 20s are far more belli- 
cose than their predecessors (Most 
Britons back air raids on Iraq, Feb- 
ruary 15). 

On what basis does he draw this 
conclusion? I suspect those now 
aged over 65 were more bellicose 
when they were in their 20s, but 
having seen how futile military 
action has proven to be over the last 
40 years have simply lost interest) 
Anthony Mays, 

Rixensart, Belgium ' 


Briefly 


A A ANY readers no doubt were 
I VI amused, if not bemused, to find 
George F Will, from his empyrean 
perch, contending that the United 
States presidency lias only recenfy 
been stained by vulgarians (Febru- 
ary 15), One wonders where he was 
hibernating during the doubletaidng 
administrations of Richard Nison 
and Ronald Reagan. That the current 
emperor is a liar who romps regu- 
larly with the palace tarts should not 
shock anyone who witnessed the 
systematic deceit and criminal prac- 
tices of Republican regimes in the 
seventies and eighties. The name d 
the game, surely, is diddling the 
underlings, and Will appears naive 
indeed supposing that the next 
office-holder can purify an institution 
that is intrinsically corrupt. 

Robert MacLeod, 

Sirdar, BC, Canada 


\yOUR editorial and obituary of 
f Enoch Powell were aplfy 
phrased (February 15). In 1968, 
when Powell made that infamous 
speech, it was the period when peo- 
ple from ail political colours could 
speak with vigour without being 
marginalised. Many of us who were 
undergraduate students, including 
some of the present cabinet, were 
grieved that racism became re 
spec table. It was a sad day. To read 
Tony Blair, whom you quote as say- 
ing “lie was one of the great figures 
of 20th century", lias revived greal 
pain in many of us who were wit- : 
ness to those anguished days in ' 
Britain. 

Jamil Rashid, 

Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


IT IS strange that the Countryside 
I Alliance lias only arisen since the 
election of tills Labour government 
(March 8), reminding me of the 
league of Housewives, which ap- 
peared in the fifties during the post- 
war Labour government, only to 
disappear when the Conservatives 
returned to power. 

K Tallow, 

Wirral, Merseyside 

I A flTH more than £20 million to 
V V give away, it seems that Diana 
did not leave a penny to charity. I® - 
stead tearing virtually all her estate 
to members of Britain’s wealthiest 
family. Is this the caring princess? 
David Hedley, 

Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire 

/MUST confess at being surprised «t 
/ the shocked tone of the 
the advanced fee fraud 
from Nigeria (February 19- ^ 
ever first coined the saying There* 
one born every minute" was mawng 
a slight underestimation. 

Chris Barnett, 

Tokyo, Japan 

Tsssajjj) 
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Israeli generals call for peace 


Julian Borger 

M ORE than 1,500 reserve 
officers from Israel’s army 
and police force, including 
some of its most distinguished for- 
mer generals, last week called oil 
the prime minister, Binyamin 
Netanyahu, to abandon his policy of 
expanding Jewish settlements in 
Palestinian areas and choose peace 
instead. 

Their letter — a near-copy of a 
historic letter sent by retired offi- 
cers two decades ago which 
hunched the Peace Now movement 
— said Israeli rule over 2.5 million 
Palestinians "might harm the Jew- 
ish democratic character and make 
it difficult for us to identify with the 
path the Israeli state is following". 

UIA“trains 
Arafat’s spies 

Tim Weiner In Washington 

T HE CIA has been training the 
security forces of the Palestinian 
Authority in the arts of espionage, 
information-gathering, interrogation 
and other security techniques, ac- 
cording to United Slates govern- 
ment officials. 

With Israel’s knowledge, CIA 
counter-terrorism and covert opera- 
tions officers have been instructing 
\ * n| or and middle-ranking Palestin- 
, ian security officials in the US since 
tnid-1996, the officials said. FBI 
» who work at the CIA’s 
Counter-terrorist Centre have 
helped witJi training. 

The programme has two aims, the 
officials said. The first Is to improve 
the Palestinian security forces’ pro- 
fessionalism and ability to identify 
and wrest suspected terrorists. The 
secon d is to increase Israeli govern- 
ment confidence In the Palestinians. 

The CIA teaches its trainees non- 
, ent interrogation techniques; its 
pans prohibit torture. The Pales- 
man security services have "com- 
raonly" tortured detainees, killing 
2* M people who have 
ea m their custody in the past 
according to Human 


The letter was signed by the 
cream of the country's security 
establishment from the past decade, 
including a former army chief of 
staff, Tsvi Tsur, a former police 
inspector-general. Yosef Nahraias, 
and 11 retired major-generals. 

Israefl-Palestinian peace talks 
collapsed a year ago after Mr 
Netanyahu's decision to launch a 
Jewish settlement in Arab East 
Jerusalem, which Israel captured in 
the 1967 Middle East war along with 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

The petition focused on Mr Netan- 
yahu’s policy of giving political and 
financial support for the expansion 
of Jewish settlements on Palestinian 
territory behind tile “Green line" 
pre-1967 border. Palestinians fear 
that the annexation of land by settle- 


ments in the West Bank and Gaza is 
designed to undermine their claims 
to a national homeland. 

“A government that prefers main- 
taining settlements beyond the 
Green line to solving the historic 
conflict and establishing normal re- 
lations in our region will cause us to 
question the righteousness of our 
path," the letter said. 

Meanwhile Israelis and Pales- 
tinians found themselves in unaccus- 
tomed agreement about the 
prospects for a newly launched 
Middle East peace initiative by the 
British Foreign Secretaiy, Robin 
Cook. Spokesmen for both sides said 
it was unlikely to have any impact. 

The Israeli government said that 
Europe was too one-sided to act as 
mediator, while Palestinians argued 


that any European-led intervention 
would have no clout without the 
threat of economic sanctions. 

Mar wan Kanafani, a spokesman 
for the Palestinian Authority presi- 
dent, Yasser Arafat, welcomed the 
call for a halt in the construction of 
Jewish settlements and a significant 
Israeli withdrawal from the West 
Bank in return for a "100 per cent" 
Palestinian effort against terrorism. 

But he added; “It would be good 
if tiie words of Mr Cook were 
backed up by the weight of Europe. 
If the Europeans use tiieir economic 
influence on Israel it enu be very 
effective." 

Mr Netanyahu's spokesman, 
David Bar-Illan said: "Our reaction is 
the same as it’s always been — (hat 
the European approach is so pro- 
Palestinian and one-sided that It’s 
very difficult to imagine them acting 
as a mediator. That role can only be 
taken by the US at this time." 






JS trainIri 8 lakes place within a 
^gramme of co-operation 
foe CIA, the Palestinian 
weunfyseryjces and Israel’s internal 
Bet The CIA. 


V A 

Gender agenda . . . A mother protecta her child as they are surrounded by riot police at an International 
Women's Day protest In Istanbul. Women across the world defied threats,, abuse and religious tradition 
i to issue an array of demands photograph mukad sezer- 

! '• ‘ ■’ 

: China moves to limit regional meltdown 


uf1der the agreementTwfi^cf^ 
£7J]° ^mbat terrorism by mili- 
and ^kgmips such as Hamas 

frayed t0 9tren 8t hen the 
regional peace effort. 

cenhriPt 4,16 director of 

the 0[ J^ e ^ ence ’ Mped to make 

deouS Hi me f t ^ 1996 when We was 
^ Uty director. - New York Times 


Andrew Higgins In Beijing 

T HE Chinese prime minister. U 
Peng, outlined plans last week 
rV^r^-^^Joited bureaucracy, 

: reinvigorate staielfniUBtFr 
other reform^ that will make mil- 
lions red\U)dant ip the hope of pre- 
venting the economy succumbing to 
the financial turmoil sweeping Asia, ' 
Thecommltmepttp further mar- 
ket-orientated change came on the. 
the opening day of the National peo . 


pie's Congress, the largely impotent 
body that meets once a year to en- 
; dorse policy and personnel changes 
' decided by the Communist Party. 

! Mr iJ said China must learn from 
, 11^1 wreckage^ that has buried the 

hours, and ,, 9 dvanwcorrffden^ f & _ 
wards the 2lst century", ... l( 

\ The speech in the Great Hall of 
the .People was hl^pran-song as 
I prime minister, a.posf he has t^ld 
■ for 10 years! He .wU] be replaced by . 


Hindu alliance set to lead India 


I poh!jL|? 0l jf^ for a reprieve from 
PraliW k °n w‘ week “ Ule 

*$&&*'***■ 
to th^ rise of. 
i 8 ™* Party and its 

tt» Sill ■.!?' .^eiid 


ted defeat, concerns about the 
. intentions of India’s flrpt avowedly 
< Hindu . government for SC| , years , 
;wereaij;edl 

i The BJP f apd a bizarfp assort- 
; ment of ; regional barpna, socialists, 

| Hindu extremists and ‘ mavericks, 

| woq 251, seafo In the recent general 
election, £1 short of an outright 
majority. 

India's traditional rulers, the Con- 
gress party, and its allies captured 
166^ and the regional and leftwing 


alliance of the outgoing United 
Front government won 96. , , 

' Although, the Congress brought 
about the foll of the United Front 
; government teat November, the fwo 
blpcs threatened tq join , force? to 
, block tiie BJP, , But the . United 
, Front’s resolve wavered. . i . . . 

Last weekend. ti]e BJP elected an 
. elder statesman, Atal Blhari Vaj- 
payee, as its priqie ministerial candi- 
date,, .. ' 

, On Monday fhe political spotlight 


Zhu Rongji, a poiitburo member and 
former mayor of Shanghai. His 
i address ranged from economic 
strategy to a call for ptore chain. 
. stores. But thpre was no reference. 

. to politic al ^ 

timmnm^ibqiiire massacre, 

■ Mr, Lj will stay at the sup-unit of 
! power, moving- to a new post as 
i chairman qt thq People’s CqngreaB. 

i - 

| Comment, page. 12 

J - ■ ■ 

! switched; tq Sonia Gandhi, as 
1 Sitaram Kesri, the Congress presl- 
1 dent, announced his resignation and . 
j begged the Italian-born widow of 
j Rally Gpndhi to take control of the, 
113-year-qld organisation. . 

But J Jayalalftha, the other charis- 
matic wop^an , politician to have 
occupied centre stage.. since .the 
: elections, sqid ft would be “jthe great- 
est trpgedy^tfyd: coif Id befell India. 

■ Ms Jayafalitha'a 1 Tamil regional 
i party has emerged , as the . king- 
. maker ip the BJP alliance. Together 
with her allies she has 30 parliamen- 
tary seats. 


The Week 

R USSIA Is to press ahead with 
work on building a $880 mil- 
lion nuclear power plant In Iran, 
as its smaller neighbour Ukraine 
bowed to pressure from the US 
to turn its back on the project. 
Russian firms had been looking 
to Ukraine's state-owned AOA 
Turboatom plant to design and 
build, the tuibines. 


T HE government of Zimbabwe 
has given in to international 
pressure by softening Its contro- 
versial programme to seize 
white-owned farms for landless 
blacks without paying for the 
land, a UN report said. 


P RICH PRIEBKEj a forjQgr 
tenced to life in jail for his role in 
the 1 944 massacre of 335 men 
and boys at the Ardeatine Caves 
near Rome, vowed to take his 
case to the European Court of 
Human Rights. 


A N AVALANCHE hit u village 
in the Salnng area of Afghan- 
istan, lulling at least 70 people. 
Rescue workers have retrieved 
70 bodies from the area ut the 
foot of the Hindu Kush, lOOkm 
north of the capital, Kabul. 

A T LEAST 32 people were 
killed iu the Sri Lankan 
capital, Colombo, when a sui- 
cide bomber blew up a minibus 
in front of a police station near 
the city centre. 

E ZERWEIZMAN, Israel's 
president, won a second 
term in a parliamentary vote, 
easily beating Shaul Amor, a 
challenger backed by the prime 
minister, Binyamin Nefnpyahu. 

Washington Post, paga 15 

T HE presidential candidate of . 

Paraguay's ruling Colorado . 
party, retired general lino 
Oviedo, has been Jailed for - 
. 10 years by a military tribunal 
for a foiled coup attempt In 1906. • 

P RESIDENT Ernesto i 

Samper’s ruling Liberal 
party won congressional elec- 
tions in Colombia. But the poll, 
i held amid rebel attacks bt which 
j at least 19 people were killed, 
was n^arred by abstention i 
j W ashinr^nn Post, page 1 6 

T HREE survivors of, fhe i . 

Dionne quintuplets, who 
■ were turned into tourist aftrac- , 
i tjona by the Ontario government 
! in Canada, are|to:bepftid j $4 tnil- 
l lipp in compensation, 
j-li4 uU [ 

N IQ^ftlA’S Catholic bishops 
Urged General Sani Abachp . 
i fo free the country's political 
* priapnera and make amends . 

\ to opposition groups before a . .. 

. Papal visit this mpqtin 

— U . i ^ a — J 

f HE Capeman, a show by U$, 
singer-songwriter Paul . 

Simon, is to close in New York. 

An estimated loss of $11 million 
I makes it the most expensive Hop 
I ; musical in Broadway’s history. • 
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4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Indonesia’s blite 
spits defiance 


GUARDIAN WSKLy 
M arch 15 is® 


John Agltonby end AP In Jakarta 

T housands of students 
chanting their rejection of 
President Suharto demon- 
strated across Indonesia on Monday 
as the financial markets gave a huge 
vote of no confidence in the world's 
fourth mo9t populous country, at 
one point wiping 20 per cent off the 
value of the rupiah. 

A Jakarta-based international 
banker said he was warning clients 
that the situation was teetering on 
the brink of economic, political and 
social anarchy. 

nomic meltdown* TF'' relSrflfs **d@ : 
manded by the International 
Monetary Fund were rejected. Pres- 
ident Suharto and Indonesia’s rul- 
ing dlite gave no indication that they 
were willing to meet the conditions 
for the disbursement of the fund's 
$40 billion rescue plan. 

Instead, Suharto had himself for- 
mally nominated as the sole candi- 
date in this week's mockery of a 
presidential election. The ageing 
pcRsanl-turnecl-pfesidenL personally 
appointed most of the 1.000 assem- 
bly members who choose Indo- 
nesia's new president. 

At the same lime, the rhetoric 
emanating from the president's 
powerful family and other members 
of the £1lte became increasingly 
nationalistic. 

Meanwhile thousands of students 
from the University of Indonesia in 
Jakarta gathered outside the build- 
ing housing the country’s highest 
sovereign body, the People's Consult- 
ative Assembly, demanding that' del- 
egates refuse to re-elect Mr Suharto 
for what would be hlB seventh five- 
year term as a virtual dictator. 

They also demanded an end to 
the economic crisis which has seen 
prices rise by as much as 400 per 
cent, left the rupiah worth less than 
a quarter of its value of a year ago, 
caused 90 per cent of Indonesian 
companies to become technically 
bankrupt and left tens of millions of 
people out of work. 

A student leader in Jakarta, iden- 
tified as Achmad, said: “We not only 
reject President Suharto’s account 


of his last five years in power, we 
also reject his candidacy for presi- 
dent for the next five years." 

Student demonstrations were also 
held in the cities of Bandung, 
Surabaya and Serna rang on Java, and 
UJungpandang on Sulawesi, where 
3,000 marched through the city to 
the provincial legislature demanding 
political reform and an adequate sup- 
ply of essentials. 

Most demonstrations ended 
peacefully, but police made several 
arrests after they broke up a protest 
by about 20 people against rising 
prices outside a shopping centre in 
Gontrrf.. , fibar!{iH» , 5 f U^OTW not 

Four of President Suharto's six 
children, nil of whom have amassed 
huge personal fortunes during his 
presidency, defended their father’s 
derision to backtrack on the re- 
forms he agreed earlier with the 
IMF. 

His second daughter. Sits Hediali 
Prabovvo, said: “We do need the 
IMF, yes, but not if we are continu- 
ally being repressed with this-and- 
that conditions.” Her brother, 
Bainbang Trihntmodjo, asked: “Why 
should we keep being dictated to by 
foreign parlies?” 

Anthony Davies, the president 
and director of PT Merrill Lynch 
Indonesia, said it was now apparent 
the country’s depression, was much 
deeper than the government admit- 
ted. He predicted the economy 
would contract by 7 per cent this 
year Instead of remaining at stand- 
still as President Suharto predicted 
in his January budget. 

Thirty years of development 
have been wiped out in six months 
of chaos," he said. It would take 
Indonesia between six months and 
two yean to begin reversing the 
negative trend In Its economy. 

Meanwhile in Darwin, northern 
Australia, pro-Independence ac- 
tivists from the disputed territory of 
East Timor burned an effigy of 
President Suharto outside Jakarta's 
consulate. Indonesia invaded the 
former Portuguese colony In 1975 
and annexed It a year later. 

I Comment, page 12 


Pinochet to gain immunity 


Phil Qunaon 

I ENERAL Augusto Pinochet — 
| VJ the military dictator «-t,o 
1 uuscu a own" Chile's parliament, had 
thousands of political opponents tor- 
tured and murdered, and sent tens 
of thousands more into exile — was 
expected to be sworn in as senator- 
for-life this week under the terms of 
a constitution he designed himself. 

His mow faces growing opposi- 
I linn in parliament, in the courts and 
on the streets of Santiago, but the 
army's top generals — including the 
82-year-old Gen Pinochet's desig- 
nated successor ns army comman- 
der-in-chief — have sworn their 
eternal loyally lo him. 

Before becoming a senator, Gen 
Pinochet was expected to hand over 
io General Ricardo Izuriela ihc com- 
mand that was entrusted to him 25 
years ago by the then president. Sal- 
vador Allentle. Allcmle was over- 
thrown by Gen Pinochet in a bloody 
military amp I lira ■ weeks later, 
lint Gen PiimrliM. the army an- 


rid 
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General’s death stains Cambodian politics 


Nick Cummlng-Bruce 
In Phnom Penh 

T HACH Kim Sang's assassins 
waited for him in a cafe last 
week, patiently sipping pre-paid 
drinks, one watching a video, the 
other the stiwt outside. As their 
target edged his blue pick-up from a 
side road into the early morning 
traffic, they sauntered outside. 

One cocked his automatic rifle, 
the other started up a motorcycle. 
They caught up with him near the 
top of the street, fired several shots 
that killed him instantly, and mo- 
tored away. 

Just one more murder in a coun- 
try all too familiar with politically 
motivated killings perhaps, but 
those shots seem Ukety to to rever- 
berate beyond Cambodia’s borders. 

Kim Sang’s loyally to Cambodia’s 
deposed first prime minister, Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh, does not 
prove he was murdered on the or- 
ders of the second prime minister, 
Hun Sen, or his henchmen. Nor do 


the olive-green police uniforms 
worn by the killers. And a govern- 
ment spokesman has dismissed the 
idea as “nonsense". Hun Sen was 
too busy tending his sick mother in 
have the time or interest for such 
nets, he explained. 

But it will take more (linn this 
lame riposte to shake the suspicion 
that Hun Sen's men have tukc-n an- 
other enemy scalp. The killing will 
deepen the concern of European 
and other governments thinking of 
spending millions of dollars on an 
election that Hun Sen may be 
determined to win with bullets if noL 
ballots. 

“You get a very uneasy feeling," a 
senior European diplomat admitted. 

Cambodian and foreign analysts 
believe circumstantial evidence 
points to Hun Sen’s security appa- 
ratus. 

General Kim Sang was not 
merely a Ranariddh loyalist He had 
a tong history in the royalist resis- 
tance to Hun Sen’s former Commu- 
nist government and was close to 


Prince Ranariddh’s military m 
inaucler, General Nliek Bimchkur 
These connections put him in i 
group that has been under seriwi- j 
threat since Hun Sen ovcrihw j 
Prince Ranariddh last July. 

Fnny-oiu- members of the grou; j 
were captured and summarily w : 
ailed during the wup. IVtsuW 1 
reports uf a massacre of Yifldk 1 
soldiers south of Hinoin M 
suggest that many more died. 

Investigators are looking ini' 
another 50 murders, suspicion: 
deaths and disappearances in tb 1 
past six months. All but one rt* 
involved officials and supporters a 
Prince Ranariddh’s party, Fundnpet 

"[The killers] are continuing tit 
work they started in July," a hiun*® 
rights watcher said. "They have a i 
list of senior Funcinpec officials u 
the military, police or administer 
tion and they are going after to 
one after the other." 

“The killings are not only con®* 
Ing. They are increasing," an anaijs 
in Phnom Penh said. ! 


Auckland asked to turn out the lights 


nounced, will henceforth be known 
as its honorary commander-in-chief 
— an unprecedented title with no 

baala In law, buL mw-whtuhr *fca gnn. 

erals have declared, means any at- 
tack on Gen Pinochet is an offence 
to tiie army as an institution. 

This is not only illegal, it lacks 
any morality,” said Tbmns Moulian, a 
political analyst “It is a political act 
by the generals to silence all mention 
of the terrorist crimes that took place 
during the military dictatorship.” 

Gen Pinochet is threatened with 
prosecution in several different cases 
currently before the courts, including 
one brought by relatives of more 
titan 1,000 disappeared prisoners. 

He is also being tried in absentia 
in Spain for crimes including state 
terrorism and genocide. 

As a senator he will enjoy parlia- 
mentary imimtnily for fife, and his 
swearing-in has been brought for- 
ward to reduce to a minimum the 
opportunity to bring him to justice. 

Lo Monde, page 13 


Christopher Zlnn In Sydney 

A FTER an appeal to God to 
deliver them from darkness, 
the people of Auckland, hit by 
the collapse of the city's power 
supply last month, have been 
advised by their electricity com- 
pany to take extra-long lunches. 

Mercury Energy wants office 
workers In New Zealand’s 
largest city to turn out ftp Urf**-* 
- io«vo wurapiace and 
indulge themselves In two-and- 
a-half-hour lunch breaks. 

The beleaguered utility 
appealed in full-page newspaper 
advertisements for 60,000 of- 
fice workers to return to the city 
centre so caf£s, bars and restau- 


rants do not go broke. 

But the hundreds of busi- 
nesses that have been without 
power since four major cables 
failed on February 20 have their 
own scheme to cut their Iosbgs. 
They plan to sue. 

An Australian law firm plans 
to file a class action for more 


been witho ,,f ***’'*" 1 fln d cus- 
tomers — since the unprece- 
dented breakdown. More than 
120 blocks have been without 
power or subject to power ration- 
ing — coinciding with a heatwave. 
Last Sunday parishioners of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral offered pray- 
ers for help to rectify the crisis. 

Mercury Energy announced 


their "win-win” long-lunch ; 

egy because 40 high-rise '■ 

blocks in the business district 
hbp 70 per cent of the city 
centre's power. . i 

But many businesses, wWte ; 

have lost sales worth an esti- 
mated $60 million, naatajg . 

1 

been doing that all along, 

Doug McLaren, spokesman w 

the Retail and Wholesale 

Merchants' Association. ; 

It will take up to 10 'weete® ! 
install a new emergency pofl™ i 
cable to the cJly centre. 

Heart of darkness, page 1® 


Radical policies derail Greens’ push for power 


A TrEMPTS by the leaders of Eu- 
/Arope’s strongest environmental- 
ist niovemenL the German Greens, 
to move into the mainstream and 
prove themselves fit for govern- 
ment were hampered last weekend 
when the party adopted radical paci- 
fist and taxation policies, writes Ian 
Tray nor in Bonn. 

Meeting In l lie eastern city of 
Magdeburg lo adopt a manifesto for 
the general election in September, a 


special congress called for the price 
of petrol to be tripled over 10 years 
and for further eco-laxcs, and op- 
posed German military involvement 
in international peacekeeping 
missions. 

The policies were a slap in the 
face for the Greens’ pragmatic and 
ambitious leaders, and. will compli- 
cate their search for a deal with the 
opposition Social Democrats if the 
SPD emerges as the strongest parly 


in September and unseats 
cellor Helmut Kohl. vIa 

The party’s de facto leader,^. 

ka Fischer, has been 
Green” cbalition of i 

and environmentalists- But 
against peacekeeping 
the rug from under 
fence minister, Volker Rjih • ttf, 
Greens had been slidwnto . ^ 
sponsible foreign pblicychajjffi^ 
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Moscow’s eastern view of the world | interest, vital economic interests, 


COMMENT 

James Meek 

T HE use of force was revolt- 
ing, said the Russian foreign 
minister, Yevgeny Primakov. 
There had been a “glaring violation 
of elementary human, rights". 

The prime minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, was also outraged. 
"Our people shuddered at what 
happened. It's impermissible that 
hunum rights should be violated like 
this at the end of the 20th century.” 

The death of dozens of people in 
Kosovo was far from their thoughts. 
The conflict that so perturbed Rus- 
sia's ruling dlite was one the rest of 


Lithuania 
confronts its 
Nazi past 

James Meek in Moscow 


M ORE than half a century after 
the Nazis swept through the 
ghettos of Lithuania, murdering all 
Hut 11,000 of the country’s 220,000 
Jews, a court met last week lo set a 
trial date for a former police chief 
accused of being one of the most 
willing bureaucrats of the slaughter. 

AHsandras Lileikis, aged 01, 
headed the puppet security police of 
V ilnius, the capital of Nazi-occupied 
Lithuania, during the second world 
war. He allegedly signed the death 
warrants of thousands of Jews. Mr 
Lileikis denies any involvement. 

The trial, expected to begin in the 
next few weeks, will be the first of 
^ sieged war criminal in any for- 
mer Soviet country. It comes in re- 
sponse to accusations by Israel and 
ie Lnited States that Lithuania luts 
oreo reluctant to face up to its past. 
Mr Lileikis emigrated to die US 
.fine war but returned to Lithua- 
nia in 1996 after a court, which had 
seen Nazi documents relating to his 
wartime roie, stripped him of his US 
Uizenship, The court was shown 
signed by Mr Lileikis. 
ndemnJng Jews to execution in 
S* 'rtlage of Paneriai, near Vilnius. 

heri f ° T 3 3bi - yea ™' d ** and 

iJli?? ? efe "«. Mr LUeikis told 
Richard Stearns, that 
rifnr!i a disembodied issuer 
tens 1 but ^ J ud 8 e found that 
2 ho « d9 of Jews had died 
“oaer hi s command. 

frorrfi5 ^, as , heavy pressure 
ormi e1, ^■WUBton and Jewish 


tn o-. , — outtuc umuama 

^^^S SM,Iioaier 

lirwssrs; 

m>nr^ ,.! }ecause of Mr Uleikia’s 
the Whltou desplte warn i n R® from 
want*? * ?? UB ^ that * Lithuania 
llonssJh ° 2 WesterD organisa- 
face D ^ h “ Nat0 it would have tb 
[>eceE. C T es But last 

ment clearpJfh Uthuanian P^Ua- 
Prosw!l^ d ., the main obstacle to 
KoS?, LUeikis, amending 

Reused ogL^?./ 0 allow 8us Pects 
i ffirf n0C,de 10 be Wed even 

Pr to come to court, 
they ^ ecen By announced 

8 second * res8uig charges against 
Mr U?Skt,w PeCted war criminal, 

<*nEE lS e L deputy * ^ 

settled inTL^ » He had also 

■^^tY996 eWar ' bUt 


the world barely noticed: the break- 
ing up by Latvian police of a protest 
meeting of about 2,000 elderly ethnic 
Russians in the capital, Riga. 

Relations were further strained 
by a complaint from Moscow that 
vandals had desecrated the tomb of 
Soviet soldiers — mostly Russians, 
presumably — who had died in 
Latvia in the second world war fight- 
ing the Nazis. The foreign ministry 
said the incident had the “obvious" 
sanction of the Latvian government 

These were further signs of what 
became clear during the latest Iraqi 
crisis: the world-views of Moscow 
and Washington are on increasingly 
divergent paths and the breakdown 
of the fragile p09t-1991 security con- 


sensus is a question of when, not if, 

Hours after a Russian foreign 
ministry official denounced Western 
threats to renew sanctions against 
Belgrade as unacceptable, President 
Boris Yeltsin’s senior foreign policy 
adviser, Sergei Yastrzhembsky, said 
Moscow was considering the un- 
precedented step of unilateral sanc- 
tions against Latvia. 

While there is sympathy in the 
West for Moscow’s complaint that 
the many ethnic Russians in Latvia 
are denied civil rights, the threat of 
sanctions will disconcert Europe and 
the United States. No injured were 
reported in the Riga demonstration, 
which was a protest at high utility 
bills, not racial discrimination. 


' Jfr 


The row, last week prompted the 
kind of solidarity Moscow showed 
In respect of Iraq. Gone are the days 
when a pro-Western foreign min- 
istry and presidency ignored Rus- 
sia’s nationalist parliament. 

Western Europe and the US look 
like facing the same Russian una- 
nimity on the latest Yugoslav crisis. 
The chance of keeping Moscow be- 
hind sanctions, let alone military 
action. Is slim. 

As with Iraq, Russia’s interest in 
having Yugoslavia left alone is more 
commercial than sentimental or 
anti-Western. 

Russia's emergent foreign policy 
is a kind of crooked homage to the 
US. Tire buzz words of Moscow’s 


armchair geopoliticians — national 
interest, vital economic interests, 
spheres of influence — are all lifted 
from US pollcyspeak. 

That makes it no easier for diplo- 
mats trying to keep any one of the 
many points of tension with Russia 
from leading to the first serious 
breakdown in relations since the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. Satisfac- 
tion at Mr Primakov's endorsement 
of limited Nato expansion and the 
cooling of the Iraqi crisis is already 
fading as Kosovo and the Baltic 
states’ desire to join Nato loom. 

Moscow remains heavily depen- 
dent on Western loans to fond its ar- 
duous slog towards a functioning 
market economy. If the West ever 
got to the point of threatening to cut 
that money off, it would mean the 
post-cold-war consensus had al- 
ready broken down. 
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Collecting the mail has never 
been so mvanJirw. 


You can now earn up to 7.30%* on your savings and 
still enjoy instant access to your money with the new. 
Postal Instant Access Account from Bristol & West 
International, 

The account Is simple to operate - all transactions are 
done swiftly by post and you can open an account with 
as littie as £I0,060. 


ri*' Pf«aM lick b<u for d aljlh an (he Portal fnmm Accost Account 
* t* ' hum Bristol A Wfrt Irilornatlonal, 


NUUK <UHruHrMS,tiS.) 


Ta find out how the post can help your money work 
harder, simply telephone +44 1 1 7 980.7072 anytime^ 
quoting reference Ivory or complete the coupon and send 
it.to: Bristol & West International, PO Box 61 1, High Street, 
St: Peter 1 Port, Guernsey, Channel Islands, GY1 4NY. 
Facsimile: +44 1481 7)1658. 


BRISTOL Lr WEST 

INTERNATIONAL 
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6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Starr sets up Slick 
Willie for a sting 



Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 


W ATCHING OUT for facts 
amid the ceaseless torrent 
of words that continue to 
be published every day about the 
Clinton-Lewinsky affair is a bit like 
being a 49er panning- for the glint of 
gold in a stream that is mostly full of 
dirt and slurry. 

After the initial excitement it has 
become a painstaking, and even 
boring, daily chore to sift through 
the stream of words, but the task is 
far bom hopeless. Just as the Gold 
Rush miners knew that there was 
gold in the hills if only they could 
find It, bo we commentators know 
that there are facts In the articles 
and interviews if one is alert enough 
to spot them. 

Last week, the Washington Post 
seemed to have struck a rich seam 
of new glitter when someone — and 
one would part with serious money 
to know the identity of this leaker — 
passed them a detailed and appar- 
ently reliable account of what in- 
creasingly appears to be the pivotal 
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phase in the Clinton-Lewinsky crisis. 
This, it is now becoming clear, was 
the 24 hours that began on Friday 
January 16 — when Linda Tripp 
taped a conversation with Monica 
Lewinsky in the Rita Carlton Hotel In 
Arlington, Virginia — and ended 
with the return to the White House 
the following day of a shocked Bill 
Clinton after his five-hour deposition 
hearing with Paula Jones's lawyers. 

The Washington Post’s scoop 
gave an immensely detailed account 
of the Clinton deposition, revealing 
much that had previously only been 
rumoured about the questioning to 
which he was subjected, and about 
the answers that Clinton gave under 
oath. Note those words "under 
oath", because if the Post’s account 
is correct — and the response of the 
White House and Clinton's lawyers 
made clear that it is — those an- 
swers now represent a series of 
fixed points with which all Clinton's 
statements, past, present and future, 
must be reconciled. 

Amid so much rich material, how- 
ever, one particular claim caught 
the eye. I quote it in full, exactly as 
published in the Post's account 

M On Friday. January 16, the day 
before the deposition, Tripp lured 
Lewinsky to an Arlington hotel so 
that Starr's investigators could con- 
front her. As the prosecutors ques- 
tioned Lewinsky, Tripp left the hotel 
and went to her Maryland home, 
where she met that evening with a 
Jones lawyer". 

If this claim is true — and it is 
still only a claim — it would not only 
proride a missing link to much of 
what Hbb been happening over the 
past frenzied weeks, but also tell us 
a great deal about the prosecution 
methods of the Independent coun- 
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sel Kenneth Starr, whose role has 
been the object of such extravagant 
criticism as the crisis has eddied 
into a variety of side channels over 
recent days. 

The importance of this version of 
events is that it would link the Starr 
investigation to tlie Jones case. 
What it says is that Tripp, who twice 
in that week had secretly recorded 
conversations with Lewinsky in 
which, it is said, she led the former 
intern through the whole story of 
her relationship with Clinton and 
his friend Vernon Jordan, then met 
the Jones team on the night before 
the crucial Clinton deposition. At 
that meeting, we may reasonably 
suppose that Tripp gave the Jones 
team a detailed version of what 
Lewinsky had been saying. And it is 
hard to believe that the meeting at 
Tripp’s house did not take place 
without the knowledge, and pre- 
sumably also the encouragement, of 
Starr. 
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Certainly by the time that Clinton 
arrived in the office of his lawyer 
Bob Bennett for the deposition the 
following morning, the Jones team 
was thoroughly briefed about 
Lewinsky. The deposition began at 
10am, and when it broke for lunch 
two or three hours later, says the 
Post, the Jones team had still not 
asked a single question about their 
own client's case. Ail the question- 
ing had been about LewinBky and 
about five other women who the 
Jones lawyers wanted to link sexu- 
ally to Clinton as part of their effort 
to establish a pattern of harassment 
that would boost Jones's action. 

The Post's account says that Clin- 
ton was surprised by the detail of 
the questioning to which he was 
subjected. Well he might have been. 
For he was the victim of a sting op- 
eration. From the Jones team’s point 
of view the Lewinsky material was 
manna from heaven, helping to re- 
vive their flagging action against the 
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presidenL But from Starr’s point of 
view, the deposition was a unique 
opportunity to try to entrap CUaoo 
into inconsistencies that wen 
potentially material for pajmy 
charges. 

No wonder Clinton was takai 
aback. No wonder there were riut 
the Post, presumably paraphrasing 
the leaker, called "moments of 
pique". No wonder also that when 
Clinton finally returned to the 
White House that night, he tom* 
diately closeted himself with mdea 
and advisers, calling his secretary, 
Betty Currie to get her to come b 
the White House the next mon&g 
so that they could discuss their ver- 
sions of events. 

When people talk, as Hillary Ctm- 
ton did a few days later, of a vast 
rightwing conspiracy against the 
Clinton White House, they may or 
may not be exaggerating. When i 
White House aide 9uch as Sidney 
Blumenthal alleges, as he did last 
week, that Starr is engaged in ’’one 
of the most bizarre cases of prose- 
cutorial abuse and misconduct h 
our nation's history”, he may feed 
the impression that the independent 
counsel is a politically driven guided 
missile. 

Both of these allegations may in 
the end turn out to be true. Or they 
may not. But the Washington Post's 
version of the events of January 16 
17 casts little new light on these 
sweeping claims. On these matter 
as Jordan said as lie emerged from 
his two days of evidence before 
Starr’s grand jury last week, "We 
will see what time will tell us". 

What the Post's account does do, 
however, is illuminate a series of 
actions and collusions between the 
lawyers and investigators in Starr’s 
office and the Jones camp, which 
constitute a much more specific, 
plot. Whether it was rightwing con- 
spiracy or merely a legally, ethicaSi 
and politically misjudged series of 
actions will also emerge in due 
course. But it was a none the H 
chilling for being so focused. 


Beware of the EU bearing gifts 


Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

W HEN THE president of the 
United States wants to make a 
forceful point, aircraft carriers start 
to move. When the European Union 
I wants to assert Itself, it offers a 
trade deaf. This may be a more 
civilised way of doing things. But 
the EU is going to have to learn that 
its diplomacy by trade pact is sub- 
ject to exactly the same rules as the 
aircraft carriers. They must be the 
expression of a coherent political 
will. 

The EU last week offered two 
juicy trade deals, one to the US and 
tlie other to Trirkey. Neither one is 
what it seems, because neither had 
the backing of all 15 member states. 
Sir Leon Britten, the EU trade com- 
missioner, offered “A New Transat- 


lantic Marketplace" to the US with- 
out taking the elementary precau- 
tion of ensuring that the entire 
European Commission, let alone the 
member states in the Council of 
Ministers, was In full support of it 
Both French commissioners were 
opposed. 

At least the foil Commission en- 
dorsed the offer to Turkey, hoping 
to avoid a complete breakdown in 
relations with a thinly veiled appeal 
to the other member states to pres- 
sure Greece into lifting its blockade 
of the $430 million already promised 
to Thrkey under the long-agreed 
customs union. 

But with the grim inevitability of 
a Greek tragedy, a serious crisis Is 
approaching. The EU is scheduled 
to open accession negotiations with 
Cyprus on March 31, a move that 
Turkey says will force It to respond 
by strengthening its own links to 
Ttirkish-oocupied northern Cyprus. 
This could mean permanent parti- 
tion, and in practical termB make it 
impossible for the EU to absorb a 
part or the whole of a divided island. 

Europe's carrot was the formal 
offer to Turkey of a status very 
close to EU membership. It would 
include a strengthened customs 
union, with virtual free trade in ser- 
vices and form produce, a range of 
co-operative ventures in everything 
from industrial policy to telecommu- 
nications, and participation in EU 
programmes But this rings hollow 
while Greece blocks the customs 


union funds, and while Athens and 
Ankara both play at brinkmanship 
over Cyprus. 

The EU Is committed to the 
process of broadening and deepen- 
ing our relations with Turkey,” the 
EU's foreign affairs commissioner, 
Hans van den Broek, said last week. 
"We need to find solutions in the 
Council lof Ministers] to the prob- 
lem of the customs union funds. It is 
urgent that the Council adopts as 
soon as possible the financial regu- 
lation of the special action concern- 
ing Turkey." 

Under EU etiquette, the Commis- 
sion cannot bring itself to call a 
spade a spade and name Greece as 
the immediate problem. But lur king 
behind Greece's objections lie other 
obstacles. There is Germany's re- 
luctance to say that an accession 
process is under way that could 
eventually allow free movement of 
Turks into Germany, to join the 
2 million already there. And there 
was the provocative remark by the 
Luxembourg prime minister, Jean- 
Claude Juncker, at the Luxembourg 
summit last December when he 
hosted the EU summit, that he did 
not care "to sit at the same Euro- 
table as Turkish torturers”. 

As well as the "new European 
strategy" for Turkey, the Commis- 
sion also approved last week the text 
of the second annual report to the 
European parliament oa relations 
with Turkey. A tactual rather than a 
policy document, this highlighted 


another of the moat vexed issues, 
Turkey’s human rights record. 

"In regard to foe situation con- 
cerning the rights of man and the 
democratisation process, the com- 
mission finds that the programme 
of the Turkish government has so 
for had no discernible effect," the 
report said. 

Sir Leon's plan for a new transat- 
lantic marketplace would scrap all 
remaining tariffs on goods, agree 
common regulations and liberalise 
services between foe US and the 
EU, and add $198 billion to US-Euro- 
pean trade. The proposal, which has 
received a preliminary welcome in 
Washington after long discussions 
with the Clinton administration and 
with both aides in the US Congress, 
Ib being sold by Sir Leon as a way 
"to enhance the broader political re- 
lationship between foe US and the 
European Union". 

Although foe scheme contains no 
explicit reference to foe new Blngle 
currency, it looks to a future domi- 
nated by the dollar and the euro, 
from the two economic aystema 
which between them account for 
two-thirds of world trade and more 
than half of the planet's GDP. After 
several years of fruitless discus- 
sions about a Trans-Atlantic Free' 
Trade Area, the marketplace pro- 
posal 1 b being launched now be- 
cause the Aslan financial crisis has 
revealed the limitations of foe Clin- 
ton administration's early infatua- 
tion with the Pacific Rim. 

The plan la highly ambitious, with ; 
the EU recognising that freedom of ; 
services will also require some 11b- ! 


erallsation of visa and work perni 
regimes, so that providers of stf 
vices will be able to work freely B 
both the US and Europe. 

The key provisions of the scheme 
envisage: 

□ A free trade area In services. 

Q a commitment to end all tan® 
on goods by 2010; , , 

□ further liberalisation, aiming** 

free trade area, of government p® 
curement, intellectual property « 
Investment; , , 

□ scrapping of technical and 
tariff barriers to trade .through** 
extensive process <rf. mutual^* 
nltion of technical anti safety 
Harris anti of consumer ssfegwff-x 

The plan deliberately rtfj 
the most contentious foaiey, 
transatlantic tradq ' — 
goods and audiovisual services, . 
areas on which earlier 
forge a US-EU free trade area brwj 
down. But this was npt ej 10 ^^ 
mollify the suspicious Frencn^ 
muttered that this 

project’VThey W 
World Trade OrpanisauoM^ 
would, in effect, require PUJWj 
offer the, same free excess: 
other Wfti i^embers^*®^ 
chance of imposing 8ocJal, e ® , rr 
mental or competition ruH*- ^ 

Sir Leon jnay squeeze 
past the Commission wWvZ** 
foe Council of Ministers 
It would be unwise, jhefflgyftg 
'surrie that either if 
grandiose trade 
pass.. With policy Incolteren^. ^ 
aathfajitmaybeiMt^* 01 ■■ 
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Blair’s friends in the 
north stick to socialism 


O LD-FASHIONED socialist fer- 
vour, largely purged from the 
New Labour parly, still flourishes 
north of the border, as the Prime 
Minister discovered to his discomfi- 
ture when lie went to lecture his 
troops at tiie annual conference of 
the Scottish Labour party in Perth. 

Tony Blair warned delegates that 
they would need to keep their nerve 
in the months ahead because keep- 
ing within a prudent financial path 
was going to be difficult. Hitting out 
at the spending demands of leftwing 
critics, he said that tough actions 
and hard choices had to be made 
“because we are in die real world". 

The conference listened politely, 
then passed a number of resolutions 
critical of Government policy, and 
another to scrap the Trident missile 
system, thereby releasing £1,5 bil- 
lion for housing and education. Del- 
egates were dearly asking why 
Trident Bhould be protected from 
the tough questioning being applied 
to other areas of public spending. 

Mr Blair first clashed with his 
comrades north of the border over 
his insistence that Scottish self-rule 
should be subject to a referendum. 
More recently, the Soots have been 
angered by the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Irvine, to veto 
plans to legally enshrine “gender bal- 
ance" in the Edinburgh parliament. 
Nor are they pleased by Mr Blair’s 
reported scheme to exclude trouble- 
some leftwingers when candidates 
for that parliament are selected. 

In England, Labour's policies are 
fashioned by the need to beat the 
Conservatives at the next general 
election. In Scotland, where Tories 
are almost an extinct species, the 
main threat comes from left-leaning 
nationalists, which explains party 
members' attachment to pre-BIairite 
socialist policy relics. 


Jakob disease), from which around 
20 people have died. 

The inquiry had been expected to 
report by the end of the year. But 
even as it opened, its chairman, 
Lord Justice Phillips, asked for an 
extra six months, saying he did not 
want a report which was superficial 
because it had been rushed. 

There are hopes that the world- 
wide ban on British beef could be 
eased this month following a vote by 
most European states to let North- 
ern Ireland resume exports from 
herds certified free of BSE. North- 
ern Ireland is the only region that 
meets the European Union's strin- 
gent conditions because it has for 
more than eight years used a com- 
puterised system for tracking its 
cattle from birth. 


G RANADA television publicly 
apologised to the Marks and 
Spencer retail group, and agreed to 
pay an estimated £50,000 damages 
and more than £600,000 costs, over 
a programme alleging that the 
company exploited child labour in a 
Moroccan factory. 

The settlement was reached 
three days Into what could have 
been a six-week libel trial when the , 
judge, Mr Justice Popplewell, de- I 
rided to turn the action into a “sud- 1 
den death" trial, inviting the jury to 
view the programme and decide 
what it meant, without hearing any 
evidence from witnesses — a 
course that could pave the way for 
swift settlements in future actions. 

The jury decided that the pro- 
gramme did give viewers the im- 
pression that M&S had deliberately 
misled customers by selling gar- 
ments labelled "Made in the UK" 
that it knew were made abroad. 
Granada could supply no evidence 
that M&S had such knowledge. 


F REEMASONS decided against a 
confrontation with MPs, and 
escaped a charge of contempt of 
Parliament, by reluctantly handing 
over the names of 16 members who 
may have been involved in contro- 
versial police investigations. 

The Commons Home Affairs 
Select Committee, inquiring into 
freemasonry in the police and the 
judiciary, asked the Masons last 
summer to identify their members 
from a list of 160 officers Involved in 
investigations such as the Birming- 
ham pub bombings. When the re- 
quest was refused, the committee 
issued a formal order, to be 
complied with within 14 dnys. 

The United Grand Lodge of 
England waited until the last possible 
moment before handing over the 
names. The lodge's Grand Secretary, 
Commnnder Michael Higham. said I 
his board was “extremely uncoinfor t- I 
able" about being compelled to 
comply, and he would be writing to 
die Prime Minister to express 
concern about the erosion of "long- 
established rights of lawful 
association". 


M ORE THAN 300 ministers, 
former ministers and civil 
servants are expected to give evi- 
dence to a public inquiry Into the 
causes of BSE (mad cow disease), 
the Way Jt was handled., by gqvern- 
ment,.aiid theiink between it and a 
new variant of CJD (Creptzfeldt- 



AND WHEN Pf'D YOU LAST 
YouR FLOOR BOARPS? 


Straw sets McAliskey free 





Ow en Bowoott and John Muilln 

;Pf ACK STRAW on Monday pro- 
voked Unionist anger and 
W nationalist delight by halting 
die extradition of Roisln McAliskey 
- wanted In Germany over an IRA 
mortar attack ,on a British army 
base two years ago — on the 
grounds that she was suffering from 
poor mental health. 

Hk Home Secretary said med- 
ical reports meant that extradition 
would be “unjust and oppressive”, 
irk McAliskey. who gave birth to 
her daughter, Llonnir, while on bail, 
ha been freed after 16 months in de- 
tendon. But she is to. remain in hospk 
ni for further medical treatment, said 
her mother, Bernadette McAliskey, 
die former MP tor Mid-Ulster. 

The timing sparked a row in 
Northern Ireland, with Unionists 
■rolling the move another conces- 


sion to Sinn Fein ahead of its critical 
meeting with the Prime Minister, 
Tony Blair, probably on Thursday. It 
will decide whether to return to the 
multi-party talks at Stormont after 
the Downing Street summit 

lan Paisley Jr, justice spokesman 
for the Democratic Unionist Party, 
said: T am totally disgusted, but not 
surprised at tills sop to the republi- 
can movement" 

Ulster Unionist MP Ken Maginnis 
said: "No one will be surprised if she 
now makes a miraculous recovery. 
The decision by the Home Secretary 
mil, unfortunately, put doubt in the 
minds of the international commu- 
nity about the UK's commitment to 
extradition of terrorist suspects.” 

The Irish government under re- 
newed pressure from Sinn Fein to 
deliver nationalist demands at Stor- 
mont, was delighted. David Andrews, 
Irish foreign affairs minister, said 


Big spending in ‘a noble cause’ 


T HE PUBLISHERS Harper- 
Collins, owned by the media 
tycoon, Rupert Murdoch, made an 
abject, “unreserved" apology to 
Chris Patten, the last governor of 
Hong Kong, for suggesting that his 
forthcoming book. East And West 
was "too boring" to publish. 

HarperCoIlins's rejection of the 
manuscript was seen as evidence of 
Mr Murdoch's media empire kow- 
towing to Beijing lu order to protect 
his business interests In East Asia. 
The Ann will pay Mr Patten the rest 
of his advance of £125,000. His 
book, strongly critical of China, will 
be pu blished by Macmillan. 




( THATS odd, 
CHiNA'-S MISSIHC, ■ 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 

L ORD IRVINE, appearing before 
the Commons public adminis- 
tration committee, might have 
adopted the approach humorous, 
with a few self-deprecating jokes 
about the £650,000 redecoration of 
his apartments at Westminster. 

He could have turned up before 
the public administration committee 
wearing white overalls,' with paint- 

spattered shoes, and a beat-up radio uon, lie announced to one nnperu- cnose w maxe me aensiuui (v^ ln « h*»fnr»V noif 

smeared with putty. They would nent young MP. He instructed them Suddenly we had a picture m supreme -mirt i a PH tv, i 
have loved him. (Nancy Reagan, to pause for his answers. When he nation rejoicing at the redecorate ' L v ty may acree in a n *»w t rioi 1081 

faced with similar charges of over- was a QC, mere judges probably It was like VE Day. There would i- ; Andrew Goad i „ i 

spending on interior decor and quailed before his admonitions. school holidays to celebrate L ' ia | evidence. Inrlnrtinir „«■ 

crockery, came to a dinner for White TTie more he was attacked, the pasting of the last roll on the waJL : Mathew’s skull had 0 

House correspondents in ragged more selfless he appeared, In his The trouble is that even thouf ^ ,j e3 ” TJ? wn 

clothes and an old straw hat, singing own eyes at least. Andrew Tyrie the Lord Chancellor is m*" ; defence could orrW tuvn 

Second Hand Rose. The issue was (Conservative, Chichester) won- pompous than it is possible to unv. iutopsy. He said ih* m Jjui 

dead and buried overnight.) dered if he regretted the long letter ine, he may be right When ■ . d> nce that nointwi in Qn v.; 6 * 1 

Instead, he took the approach he had written to Black Rod, ex- did the interior decorations iof £ »as not a matter of coniw-i 

pompous. He was not merely right plaining what connoisseurs he and Palace he insisted on standards uu | ‘(, ne 0 f s C | ence H J lure DUL 

when he requested his refurbish- Lady Irvine were, and how perfectly cost nearly £4 million a f far ‘ ! “We could have end»>d 

ments: he was working “in a noble justified it was for fine works of art maintain today. Either you , ■ before it started had 

cause" — like extending the fran- to be shipped immediately to deco- up, or go in for chipboard Mf- 1 skull fracture” Mr Tnnd Ik 

chise or defeating Hitler. rate their quarters. Had the leak of Formica. As Lord Irvine put ». V j tvidence were clear tn a,m ' 

“Future generations will be grate- this letter proved embarrassing? are not talking about some™* a theory, which it mav mat 

fol," he insisted, often. Embarrassed? Perish the down at the DIY store". j! jet yourself a new h-i„i » a 60, u? 1 * 

— — -j 

‘Foul play’ over passive smoking report 


Hie Lord Chancellor does not so 
much answer questions as unroll a 
speech, like valuable hand-blocked 
wallpaper. Nothing is ever true, but 
instead “is the case, across the 


thought! A pigeon defecating on tv 
wig; now that might have hern *r 
barrassing- “Future genera lions v 
agree, and will see this as a storrai: 
a teacup," he vouchsafed. He con" 
be right. Peter Mandelson has pa-'- ] 


Body may be exhumed 
in Woodward appeal 


Ioanna Coles 

in Boaton, Massachusetts 


board, as it were, for all manner of be right. Peter Mandelson has prv , , , f nr r nilkja WnA j,„ n „| 

reasons". He never does anything ably spent die last month in sgen '1 

so plebeian as agree with some- bank, conducting n focus group , wbugh|er on Mon 

thing, but examines himself and de- the views of future generations i ^ . ..... ' f h 

dares that ”1 find myself hospitable He went on. "I don't think Hut ir J 'gMJbe ptas.bd tty ofexh one 

to the idea". apologies are due. I reed .he ^ 

He treated the committee like a mentators who say, Three che* j rLYjfence ^ P 

headmaster inspecting the debating that this work has been done! Ar' i ^ , , 

society. "This is a speech, hot a q..» three cheers for the committee 1 ^fence tea m also 

Uon,- he announced to one impertf- chose to make the decision! t-iHrm . n d...... l .,_ k appeal 


thing, but examines himself and de- 
clares that T find myself hospitable 
to the idea”. 

He treated the committee like a 
headmaster inspecting the debating 
society. “This is a speech, not a ques- 
tion," he announced to one imperti- 
nent young MP. He instructed them 
to pause for his answers. When he 
was a QC, mere judges probably 
quailed before his admonitions. 

The more he was attacked, the 
more selfless he appeared, In his 
own eyes at least. Andrew Tyrie 
(Conservative, Chichester) won- 
dered if he regretted the long letter 
he had written to Black Rod, ex- 
plaining what connoisseurs he and 
Lady Irvine were, and how perfectly 
Justified it was for fine works of art 
to be shipped immediately to deco- 
rate their quarters. Had foe leak of 
this letter proved embarrassing? 

Embarrassed? Perish the 


Sarah Boseley 

T HE tobacco industry was ac- 
cused by doctors of foul play 
last week for claiming that an un- 
published European study cleared 
passive smoking of causing cancer. 

There was angry reaction to 
British American Tobacco's allega- 
tion that publication of the study 
, was being held up by the World 
Health Organisation, which had 
commissioned It, because Us con- 
clusions would set back the anti- 
smnking crusade. 

BAT was accused of deliberately 
drawing wrong conclusions from 
the European study in the hope of 
laying a false trail ahead of what 
may be a damaging report from the 
Department of Health. A Govern- 
ment review of the evidence, due to 
be published this week, is likely to 
conclude passive smoking is a killer. 

Malcolm Law, one of the authors 
of a definitive analysis of foe re- 
search to date into passive smoking, 

, which was published in. the British 
Medical, Journal last .October, ..said -. 


the tobacco industry's interpretation 
of the WHO study was wrong. For 
the past 10 years studies had clearly 
shown that those who live with 
smokers had a 25 per cent Increased 
risk of developing cancer. The Euro- 
pean study was do different. 

“The authors’ own conclusion is 
that their study is totally consistent 
with previous work," he said. 

The new study, by Rodolfo 
Saracci, had not been held up by the 
WHO, he said- It had been submit- 
ted to the Journal of the National 
Cancer Institute in the US. Any 
delay was caused by the lengthy 
process of peer review. 

The tobacco industry had 
claimed the WHO study waB the 
largest of its type and that it had 
found not only that passive smoking 
does not kill, but that it may even 
have a protective effect 

Doctors from the British Medfeal 
Association retorted that the study 
of 650 lung cancer patients and 
1,542, healthy people .was dwarfed 
by the .4,600 cases that Di; taw 
reviewed last Qctpber., .. 


hard surface on February 4, 1997. 
Bui the defence claim the injury 
was at least three weeks old and 
coukl have been an accident or 
caused by someone else. 

Woodward was found guilty of 
second degree murder by a jury last 
October. But in a surprise decision 
10 days later, Judge Hiller Zobel 
released her after reducing her 
conviction to one of involuntary 
manslaughter and altering her 15- 
year sentence to the 279 days she 
had already spent in custody. 

Both sides are appealing against 
his decision. The defence wants her 
conviction overturned. The prosecu- 
tion wants the original verdict and 
sentence reinstated and argues that 
the judge overreached his powers. 

Mr Good said: “It's our contention 
that tills case raises a question ns to 
whether a legal judgment In tills 
particular case may flout conclusive, 
uncontested, scientific evidence." 

Ms Singh said the medical evi- 
dence was a matter of conjecture and 
that the jury had rejected tlie de- 
fence's argument and that of medical 
experts, She argued that Judge Zobel 
had abused his power by reducing 
the conviction to manslaughter. 

The seven judges have 120 days 
to decide. They have live options: to 
reinstate the jury’s verdict and origi- 
nal sentence; to uphold Judge 
Zobel's decision; to call for a retrial; 
to quash the conviction completely; 
to uphold Judge Zobel’s decision 
but Impose a heavier sentence, 
which could result in Woodward 
returning to jail. 


j *IUUield Plrlri w uvtiuw, in cjr uvt 

Bill O'Neill, science research*- Sfoghre dUwpS 1*? w !? ,ch Ma reinstate the jury’s verdict ar 

riser at the BMA. said there * The if S nal aentence : to “P hold 

signs that foe industry, which b lUlihew’sskutt 1 JSf ■ to Zobe1 ’ 8 decision; to caU for 8 

chosen for years to ignore foe * fcmandirnr J L 3 cruc1 ?' tiie un- to quaBh the conviction com 
tacks on Ik taddeckH 1° '*•'* lC,Zh°L^ ca “* e “ u « !the to uphold Judge Zobel* d 

pro-active In the past few weeks. lmpose a heavier “ 

returning to jail. 

£JSAM*g ^ laxo cuts Aids drug price 

^Sn^Ttobao? coiiiH* 9 reckon about 600,000 bal 

oroceeding towards the cour I l * , Rent, AZT rm* freat ‘ died laBt year after contrac 

P Chris Proctor, head of sci«^ developing ^ ^ viruB from their mi 

BAT, claimed that foe Bu c kinJh!^ iGa, WriteB : Glaxo'p Initiative comes 

risk of lung cancer B* The com™-?"?™* . . . a month after SmithKline 




foe environment whs so *m j - - « by Up ^ three^Z^T 

be unquantifiabie. "tfthlssMf * l^newttS^T^ fo, ‘ 
not find any statistical ^“smafldosl^ tohlwT 

you have; to ask whether foe**’ 

be any risk at all. , > \ n 1ii e,r8to foeirnewbo™1n!i^ y 

Gordon M^ dlrectorg^ 

report wps 


reckon about 600«000 babies 
died last year after contracting 
tiie HIV virus from their mothers. 

Glaxo 's initiative comes just 
a month after SmithKline 
Beecham said ,lt would, invest 
up to $1 billion In drugs to end 
elephantiasis in tiie developing • 
world, where about 120 million 
j»ople are affected. 

: Drugs groups have been 
accused of piniring gestures to 
poorer countries onjy .when 
their costly drugs, come out of , 
patent pnd .their parttings value ; 
declines .dramatically, but AZT . 
still has years to run. . . 


he had raised Ms McAliskey’s situa- 
tion several times with foe North- 
ern Ireland Secretary, Mo Mowlam. 

Ms McAliskey, aged 26, was 
arrested in Northern Ireland in 
November 1996 after the German 
authorities identified her as a sus- 
pect in the attack on Osnabruck bar- 
racks in June 1996. She won ball 
after she was examined by psychia- 
trists, provided she stayed at the 
mother-and-baby unit at the Mauds- 
ley hospital in south London. 

Under the terms of the extradi- 
tion agreement, the British courts 
did not need to be satisfied that 
there was a case to be answered. 
Ms McAUskeYs lawyers had heavily 
criticised the identification evidence 
linking her to the June 1996 attack, 
in which there were no Injuries. 

■ The German government’s arrest 
warrant said foe evidence against 
her relied upon the statement of an 


•’•-CTH J 


eyewitness, who said he saw her at j 
a holiday home in Germany rented 
by the IRA active service unit and 
that her fingerprints were found on 
a cellophane wrapping. 

Her supporters said the eyewit- 
ness had retracted Ids statement on 
German television. They suggested 
that the fingerprints could have 
been found elsewhere and trans- 
ferred to Germany. 

It is believed that Ms McAllskey’s 
mental condition stemmed from her 
time In Castlereagh holding centre, 
Belfast, where she was first inter- 
viewed. She was later sent to Lon- 
don and held in both Belxnarsh and 
Holloway prison. 

• The maverick Loyalist Volunteer 
Force, thought responsible for the 
killings in Poyntzpass, Co Armagh, 
last week of Catholic Damien 
Trainor and his lifelong Protestant 
friend, Philip Allen, issued threats 
this week against Protestants who 
collude in the peace process. They 
included churchmen, politicians 
and the business community. 





Class action . . . Students on the inarch In Manchester last week 
joined more than 2 million undergraduates across the country who 
walked out of lectures over foe Government’s plans to Introduce 
£l,O0O-a-year tuition fees (Me over zoe, page 28) photo; oonmcPhee 

Asylum-seekers system 
an ‘utter shambles’ 


Lucy Patton 

T HE Chief Inspector of Prisons . 

has described Britain's system 
for dealing with asylum-seekers as a 
“complete and utter shambles" after 
visiting one of Britain's biggest 
detention centres. 

According to a leaked letter, Sir 
David Ramsbofoam condemned the 
system in a report gfter he made a 
Surprise visit to Campsflelti House 
in Oxford, where inmates have com - 1 
plained of racism from staff, heavy-, 
handed security,, insufficient food 
and prjson-3tyfe incarceration. . 

The report said the centre — » run 
by the Group .4 security firm rr was 
“a complete and utter shambles, not 
only as far as the immigration policy 
is concerned but over all areas con- 
nected with immigration, detainees 
and asylum-seekera”, . ' . . 

It added: "Group 4 have been, put 
In an impossible situation. They do 
not know what rights and. respon- 


sibilities they have in dealing with 
detainees," 

A United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees Inspector who 
visited the centre said; “Britain has 
more people-ln detention for longer 
periods of time than any other Euro- 
pean country," 

About 70,000 asylum-seekers at 
any one time are waiting to. find 
whether they will be allowed . to 
remain in foe UK, of whom about 
800 are.hqld in detention. Labour: 
pledged before the last election to 

reform foe system, 

: The Home Secretary, J ack Straw, : 
announced a review of foe., whole 
asylum system after rioting at 
Campsfleld House last yew* Sixteen . 
detainees were .arrested, aftef..foe< 
rioting, 13 were charged ^nd nine are; 
in custody awaiting, trial.!. Charges 
latest four others, were dropped--., 

I A Home Office spokeswoman VsiA 
no date, bad been set for, foe publica- 
tion of foe chief inspector's report 


UK NEWS 9 

In Brief 

A lmost 2,000 images of 

child pornography have 
been removed from the Internet 
in foe past year after complaints 
to foe British industry watchdog. 

T revor rees-jones, the 

bodyguard and sole survivor 
of foe crash that killed Diana, 
Princess of Wales, spoke to the 
French Judge handling the case 
about his Improved recollection, 
but added little new information. 

B RITISH troops in the Gulf 
have belatedly been ottered 
vaccination against anthrax, the 
main biological weapon Saddam 
Hussein Is believed to have 
hidden from United Nations 
weapons inspectors. 

A ndrew Armstrong, an 

alcoholic who killed three 
cyclists after being seen at foe 
wheel of his car clutching a bot- 
tle of vodka, has been jailed for 
seven years and banned from 
driving for 1 5 years. 

T HE Seventh Day Adventists 
have become the first minor 
Christian denomination to win 
state funding for a school when 
the Government snid it was sat- 
isfied with standards ut John 
Loughborough secondary in 
Haringey, north London. 

A T LEAST one in eight L4- 
and 1 5 -year-olds wit! have 
used nti illegal drug in the post 
month, but the survey by the 
Schools Health Education Unit 
also found that fewer children 
reported having experimented 
with drugs than in previous years. 

T HE Government is to legis- 
late to stop men uccusetl of 
rape cross-examining alleged 
victims in court after dispensing 
with the services of lawyers, 

S O MANY people detained by 
police are under the influ- - 
ence of alcohol or drugs that the 
use of detoxification centres 
Bhould be considered, the Audit 
Commission reports. Fifty-four 
per cent of police surgeon call- 
outs relate to drugs and alcohol. 

• r — ' . : a 

P ROSTITUTES working In 
Glasgow are to be Issued 
with personal attack «1«i | iwa by ' 
police following foe murder of . 
Margo Lafferty, the seventh 
i killing In the city*^ red fight 
district in the past six yean. . 

T ONY. J3LAIR has attended 
mass alone at Westnj bister 
Cathedral several times slnc^’ . 
Christmas, prompting specula- , 
tion about foe extent to which he., ", 
is drawn po the Romirn Catholic, j 
frdfo practised by ids wife, I 

Cherle, and foelr-tiiree (foUdren, A 

t HE dove rumen* 

loaded flbiUion of stud 
debt to NatWest Bank, whi 
agreed to maintain the 
repayment terms for bo 
including rates oflnt 
feed to the rate of l 
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4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Indonesia’s 6lite 
spits defiance 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
March 15 


John Agllonby and AP In Jakarta 

T housands of students 

chanting their rejection of 
President Suharto demon- 
strated across Indonesia on Monday 
as the financial markets gave a huge 
vote of no confidence In the world's 
fourth most populous country, at 
one point wiping 20 per cent off the 
value of the rupiah. 

A Jakarta-based international 
banker said he was warning clients 
that die situation was teetering on 
the brink of economic, political and 
social anarchy. 

norolc meltdown" ‘TT ' retor ftvs 
inanded by the International 
Monetary Fund were rejected, Pres- 
ident Suharto and Indonesia’s rul- 
ing 61ite gave no indication that they 
were willing to meet the conditions 
for the disbursement of the fund’s 
$40 billion rescue plan. 

Instead, Suharto had himself for- 
mally nominated as the sole cnndi- 
dole in tills week's mockery of a 
presidential election. The ageing 
peasant-turned -president personally 
appointed most of ihe 1,000 assem- 
bly members who choose Indo- 
nesia's new president. 

At the same time, the rhetoric 
emanating from the president's 
powerful family and other members 
of the dlite became increasingly 
nationalistic. 

Meanwhile thousands of students 
from the University of Indonesia in 
Jakarta gathered outside the build- 
ing housing the country's highest 
sovereign body, the People's Consult- 
ative Assembly, demanding that del- 
egates refuse to re-elect Mr Suharto 
for what would be his seventh five- 
year term as a virtual dictator. 

They also demanded an end to 
the economic crisis which has seen 
prices rise by as much as 400 per 
cent, left the rupiah worth lesB than 
a quarter of its value of a year ago, 
caused 90 per cent of Indonesian 
companies to become technically 
bankrupt and left tens of millions of 
people out of work. 

A student leader in Jakarta, Iden- 
tified as Achmad, said: “We not only 
reject President Suharto's account 


of his last five years in power, we 
also reject his candidacy for presi- 
dent for the next five years." 

Student demonstrations were also 
held in the cities of Bandung, 
Surabaya and Semarang on Java, and 
Ujungpandong on Sulawesi, where 
3,000 marched through the city to 
the provincial legislature demanding 
political reform and an adequate sup- 
ply of essentials. 

Most demonstrations ended 
peacefully, but police made several 
arrests after they broke up a protest 
by about 20 people againBt rising 
prices outside a shopping centre in 

not 

Four of President Suharto's six 
children, nil of whom have amassed 
huge personal fortunes during his 
presidency, defended their fathers 
decision to backtrack on the re- 
forms he agreed earlier with the 
IMF. 

His second daughter, Siti Hediati 
Prabowo, said: "We do need the 
IMF, yes, but not if we are continu- 
ally being repressed with this-and- 
tliat conditions.” Her brother, 
BambangTrihatmodjo, asked: "Why 
should we keep being dictated to by 
foreign parties?" 

Anthony Davies, the president 
and director of PT Merrill Lynch 
Indonesia, said it was now apparent 
the country’s depression, was much 
deeper than the gdveranient admit- 
ted. He predicted the economy 
would contract by 7 per cent this 
year Instead of remaining at stand- 
still as President Suharto predicted 
in his January budget 

"Thirty years of development 
have been wiped out Jn six months 
of chaos,” lie said, ft would take 
Indonesia between six months and 
two years to begin reversing the 
negative trend in ita economy. 

Meanwhile in Darwin, northern 
Australia, pro-Independence ac- 
tivists from the disputed territory of 
East Timor burned an effigy of 
President Suharto outside Jakarta's 
consulate. Indonesia invaded the 
former Portuguese colony in 1975 
and annexed it a year later. 

I Comment, page 12 


Pinochet to gain immunity 



| PhilQunaon 

G ENERAL Augusto Pinochet — 
the military _ dictator who 
- tiuseii aown Chile’s parliament, had 
thousands of political opponents tor- 
tured and murdered, and sent tens 
of thousands more into exile — was 
expected to be sworn in as senator- 

I /or-iife this week under the terms of 
a constitution he designed himself. 

| His move faces growing opposi- 
tion in |)ariiameiit, in the courts and 
on the streets of Santiago, but the 
.inny’s top generals — incluriingthe 
82-year-old Gen PinocheL's desig- 
nated successor as army comman- 
der-in-chief — have sworn their 
eternal loyally to him. 

Before becoming n senator. Gen 
Pinochet was exjxctcd to hand over 
jo General Ricardo Uurieta the com- 
mand that was entrusted to iiim 25 
years :igo by the then president. .Sal- 
vador AJIende. Allende was nver- 
flirmvn by fit'll Pinochet in » bloody 
military roup three weeks later. 

Mnt G*eu Pinochet, (hi- army an- 


i/w, r.M/ir.vMinentfpi | 


General’s death stains Cambodian politics 


Nick Cumming-Bruce 
In Phnom Penh 

T HACH Kim Sang's assassins 
waited for him in a cate last 
week, patiently sipping prepaid 
drinks, one watching a video, the 
other the street outside. As (heir 
target edged his blue pick-up from a 
side road into the early morning 
traffic, they sauntered outside. 

One cocked his automatic rifle, 
the other started up a motorcycle. 
They caught up with him near the 
top of the street, fired several shots 
that killed him instantly, and, mo- 
tored away. 

just one more murder in a fcoun- 
try all too familiar with politically 
motivated killings perhaps, but 
those shots seem likely to to rever- 
berate beyond Cambodia's borders. 

Kim Sang’s loyalty to Cambodia’s 
deposed first prime minister, Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh, does not 
prove he was murdered on the or- 
ders of the second prime minister, 
Hun Sen, or his henchmen. Nor do 


the olive-green police uniforms 
worn by the killers. And a govern- 
ment spokesman has dismissed the 
idea as "nonsense”, Hun Sen was 
too busy tending his sick mother to 
have the time or interest for such 
acts, he explained. 

But it will lake more than tins 
lame riposte to shake the suspicion 
that Hun Sen’s men have taken an- 
other enemy scalp. The killing will 
deepen the concern of European 
and otlier governments thinking of 
spending millions of dollars on an 
election that Hun Sen may be 
determined to win with bullets if not 
ballots. 

"You get a very uneasy feeling, 1 h a 
senior European diplomat admitted. 

Cambodian and foreign analysts 
believe circumstantial evidence 
points to Hun Sen's security appa- 
ratus. 

General Kim Sang was not 
merely a Ranariddh loyalist. He had 
a long history In the royalist resis- 
tance to Hun Sen's former Commu- 
nist government and was dose to 


Prince Ranariddh's military cm 
niaruler. General Nlic-k Bmtchhitf. 
These connections pul him in a 
gruup thnl has been under scrim 
threat since Him Sen overt hiw 
Prince Ranariddh last July. 

Forty-one members of flu- group 
were captured and summarily itr 
ailed during the coup. Peisisiefii 
reports of a massacre uf Ipyat 1 
soldiers south of Phnom Pet* 
suggest that many more died. 

Investigators are looking int«- 
another 50 murders, suspicious 
deaths and disappearances in the 
past six months. All but oue eas' 1 
involved officials and supporters of 
Prince Ranariddh’s party, Fuuctapec 

“[The killers] are continuing the 
work they started in July," a human 
rights watcher said. "They have a I 
list of senior Fundnpec officials to 
the military, police or administra- 
tion and they are going after them, 
one after the otlier.” 

“The killings are not only contto^ 
ing. They are increasing," an analyst 
in Phnom Penh said. 


Auckland asked to turn out the lights 


nounced, will henceforth be known 
a9 its honorary commander-in-chief 
— an unprecedented title with no 

bub Lii law, but uiumwIiIhHt f+p. 

erals have declared, means any at- 
tack on Gen Pinochet is an offence 
to the army as an institution. 

“This is not only illegal, it lacks 
any morality ,” said Tomas Moulton, a 
political analyst. "It is a political act 
by the generals to silence nil mention 
of the terrorist crimes that took place 
during the military dictatorship.” 

Gen Pinochet is threatened with 
prosecution in several different cases 
currently before the courts, including 
one brought by relatives of more 
than 1,000 disappeared prisoners. 

He is also being tried In absentia 
in Spain for crimes including state 
terrorism and genocide. 

As a senator he will enjoy parlia- 
mentary immunity for life, and his 
swearing-in has been brought for- 
ward tc» reduce to a minimum the 
opportunity to bring him to justice. 

JLe Monde, page 13 


Christopher Zlnn in Sydney 

A FTER an appeal to God to 
deliver them from darkness, 
the people of Auckland, hit by 
the collapse of the city’s power 
supply last month, have been 
advised by their electricity com- 
pany to take extra-long lunches. 

Mercury Energy wants office 
workers in New Zealand’s 
largest city to turn out thp Ua+*-» 
■ Unvo d«.ii tvuricpiace and 
indulge themselves in two-and- 
a-half-hour lunch breaks. 

The beleaguered utility 
appealed in full-page newspaper 
advertisements for 60,000 of- 
fice workers to return to the city 
centre so cafds, bars and restau- 


rants do not go broke. 

But tile hundreds of busi- 
nesses that have been without 
power since four mqjor cables 
foiled on February 20 have their 
own scheme to cut their losses. 
They plan to sue. 

An Australian law firm plans 
to file a cIssb action for more 
than 400 businesses that haw 
been wltim"**-"”*- 1 * ^ mis- 

ujmers — since the unprece- 
dented breakdown. More than 
120 blocks have been without 
power or subject to power ration- 
ing — coinciding with a heatwave. 
Last Sunday parishioners of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral offered pray- 
ers for help to rectify the crisis. 

Mercury Energy announced 


their "win-win” long-lunch stmt - 
egy because 40 hl^h-rise office 
blocks In tiie business district 
use 70 per cent of the dty 
centre’s power. ... 

But many businesses, wnk n 
have lost sales worth an esc- 
mated $60 million, remafoscef 

S£g*#iS5EHi»» 

been doing that all along, 
Doug McLaren, spokesman »» r 
tfae Retail and Wholesale 

Merchants’ Association. 

ItwiUtekeuptalOweekflto 

install a new emergency P oWI 

cable to the city centre. , 

Heart of darkness, pafl ® 10 


Radical policies derail Greens’ push for 


A TTEMPTS by the leaders of Eu- 
rope's strongest environmental- 
ist movement, the German Greens, 
to move Into the mainstream and 
prove themselves fit for govern- 
ment were hampered last weekend 
when tiie party adopted radical paci- 
fist and taxation policies, writes Ian 
TYnynor in Bonn. 

Meeting in the eastern city of- 
Magdeburg to adopt a manifesto for 
the general election in September, a 


special congress called for the price 
of petrol to be tripled oVer 10 years 
and for further eco-taxes, ahd op- 
posed Germaii military involvement 
in international peacekeeping 
missions. , . 

The policies' were a slap In the 
face for the G teens' pragmatic and 
ambitious leaders, and will cdilipli- 
cate their search for a deal with the 
opposition Scicial Democrats if the 
SPD emerges as the strongest party 


in September and unseats 
cel lor Helmut Kohl. j 
The party’s de facto leader, j 
ka Fischer, has been ^ : 
possible forelgri minlsterLD®^ 

1 Green” coalition 'of Sofial j 

' and eri vironrheiitali sts. Bu ^ 

against peacekeeping 
1 the rug from under fas 

fence minister, ydljter- IJtlb i • ^ | 
Greens had bedn showri * , JJjj* [ 
spotifeible' foreign pbHgyg^gL> 
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Moscow’s eastern view of the world 


COMMENT 

Janies Meek 

T HE use of force was revolt- 
ing, said the Russian foreign 
minister. Yevgeny Primakov. 
There had been a "glaring violation 
of elementary human rights”. 

The prime minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, was also outraged. 
“Our people shuddered at what 
happened. It’s Impermissible that 
human rights should be violated like 
this atthe end of the 20th century.” 

The death of dozens of people in 
Kosovo was far from their thoughts. 
The conflict that so perturbed Rus- 
sia's ruling £lite was one the rest of 


the world barely noticed: the break- 
ing up by Latvian police of a protest 
meeting of about 2,000 elderly ethnic 
Russians in the capital, Riga. 

Relations were further strained 
by a complaint from Moscow that 
vandals had desecrated the tomb of 
Soviet soldiers — mostly Russians, 
presumably — who had died In 
Latvia in the second world war fight- 
ing the Nazis. The foreign ministry 
said the incident had the "obvious" 
sanction of the Latvian government. 

These were farther signs of what 
became clear during the latest Iraqi 
crisis: the world-views of Moscow 
and Washington are on increasingly 
divergent paths and the breakdown 
of the fragile post-1991 security con- 


sensus is a question of when, not If. 

Hours after a Russian foreign 
ministry official denounced Western 
threats to renew sanctions against 
Belgrade as unacceptable. President 
Boris Yeltsin's senior foreign policy 
adviser, Sergei Yastrzhembsky, said 
Moscow was considering the un- 
precedented step of unilateral sanc- 
tions against Latvia. 

While there is sympathy in the 
West for Moscow's complaint that 
the many ethnic Russians In Latvia 
are denied civil rights, the threat of 
sanctions will disconcert Europe and 
the United States. No injured were 
reported in the Riga demonstration, 
which was a protest at high utility 
bills, not racial discrimination. 


The row, last week prompted the 
kind of solidarity Moscow showed 
in respect of Iraq. Gone are the days 
when a pro-Western foreign min- 
istry and presidency ignored Rus- 
sia's nationalist parliament. 

Western Europe and the US look 
like facing the same Russian una- 
nimity on the latest Yugoslav crisis, 
The chance of keeping Moscow be- 
hind sanctions, let alone military 
action, is slim. 

As with Iraq, Russia’s interest in 
having Yugoslavia left alone is more 
commercial than sentimental or 
anti-Western. 

Russia's emergent foreign policy 
is a kind of crooked homage to (he 
US. The buzz words of Moscow’s 


armchair geopoUtidans — national 
interest, vital economic interests, 
spheres of influence — are all lifted 
from US policyspeak. 

That makes It no easier for diplo- 
mats trying to keep any one of the 
many points of tension with Russia 
from leading to the first serious 
breakdown in relations since the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. Satisfac- 
tion at Mr Primakov’s endorsement 
of limited Nato expansion and the 
cooling of the Iraqi crisis is already 
fading as Kosovo and the Baltic 
states' desire to join Nato loom. 

Moscow remains heavily depen- | 
dent on Western loans to fund Its ar- 
duous slog towards a functioning 
market economy. If the West ever 
got to the point of threatening to cut 
that money off, it would mean (lie 
post-cold-war consensus had al- 
ready broken down. 


Lithuania 
confronts its 
Nazi past 


James Meek in Moscow 


M ORE than half a century after 
the Nazis swepl through the 
ghettos of Lithuania, murdering all 
but 11.000 of the country’s 220,000 
Jews, a court met last week to set a 
'rial date for a former police chief 
accused of being one of the most 
willing bureaucrats of the slaughter. 

Aleksandras Lileikis, aged 91, 

■ J^ded the puppet security police of 
i Vilnius, the capita] of Nazi-occupied 
Lithuania, during the second world 
war - ^ allegedly signed the death 
warrants of thousands of Jews. Mr 
Lileikis denies any involvement. 

The trial, expected to begin In the 
wxt few weeks, will be the first of 
an war criminal in any for- 
mer Soviet country. It conies in re- 
iponse to accusations by Israel and 
e United States that Lithuania has 
^n reluctant to face up to its past. 
Mr Lileikis emigrated to the US 
*ter the war but returned to LiUma- 
,n . 996 after a court, which had 
wn Nazi documents relating to his 
warUme roie, stripped him of his US 
... em ™P- The court was shown 

r, ar ? nts \ si gried by Mr U | e;ids 

.l S“ n,n « Jews to execution in 
w village of Paneriai, near Vilnius. 

her e nXr ra5iX ‘ year '° Id ^ and 

In his defence, Mj l LHelkls told 

he hit ,d8e i Richard Steams, that 
offlr? b « e P " a ^embodied Issuer 

tens o. 1 but * e J ud «e found that 
of thousands of Jews had died 
his command. 

has taken heavy pressure 
or&ariSf 1, W ? 8h,n # on and Jewish 

s toSf ns ,5; perauadel[Jthuanla . 

Poo r hf!i»S eC J ause of Mr IJleUda's 
the I Respite warnings from 
warned <! ^ if Ulhuania 

tonssL-h °! Western organlsa- 
face d? ? Nato il w °4id have to 

D ecSr Cr l! ,e8 r S - q i ,are,y ' But ,a9t 

nfcm r Lithuanian parlla- 

ScS re l the . ta ? ln Ostade to 

die criming ^ UleikIs ' amending 
accused r ^ a co ^ e to fl how suspects 
H genocide to be tried even 

pJ!Z? onie to c ourL ■ 
jL they 0rS gently announced 

; a seS charges against 

\ Mr SjJWttted' war criminal, 
Gitn *aii8kaR S °™ er d e Puty, Kazys 

, US after the War, but 

.L^ri^enshipfaigg^ ' 
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Collecting the mail has never 
been so rexvardinu . 


You can now earn up to 7.30%' on your savings aqd 
still enjoy instant access to your money with the' new 1 
Postal Instant Access Account from Bristol & West 
International. 

The account is simple to operate - all transactions are 
done swiftly by post and you can open an account with 
a$ little a$ £10,000. , 


»$¥ Pleue riel box Tor dalaili on Iha PotuI (nitini Acceis Account 
- * from flnitol I West International, 


NAM <MX>UHS-V&S/US) 


P«£ OFVTH 
' . 'I '■ 


To find out how the post can help your money work 
harder, simply telephone +44 I f 7 9BO 7072 anytime, 
quoting reference Ivory or complete the coupon, and send 
it to: Bristol'S West international, PO Box 61 1, High Street, 
St. Peter Port, G uer nsey, Channel Islands, GY1 4 NY. 
Facsimile: +44 1461 711658. 
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Starr sets up Slick 
Willie for a sting 


[ti to*...'-* ^tMJW 


Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 


W ATCHING OUT for facts 
amid the ceaseless torrent 
of words that continue to 
be published every day about the 
Clinton-Lewinsky affair is a bit like 
being a 49er panning for the glint of 
gold in a stream that is mostly full of 
dirt and slurry. 

After the initial excitement it has 
become a painstaking, and even 
boring, dally chore to sift through 
the stream of words, but the task is 
far from hopeless. Just as the Gold 
Rush miners knew that there was 
gold in the hills if only they could 
find it, so we commentators know 
that there are facts in the articles 
and interviews If one is alert enough 
to spot them. 

Last week, the Washington Post 
seemed to have struck a rich seam 
of new glitter when someone — and 
one would part with serious money 
to know the identity of this leaker — 
passed them a detailed and appar- 
ently reliable account of what in- 
creasingly appears to be the pivotal 


phase in the Clinton-Lewinsky crisis. , 
This, it is now becoming clear, was 
the 24 hours that began on Friday 
January 16 — when Linda Tripp 
taped a conversation with Monica 
Lewinsky in the Ritz Carlton Hotel In 
Arlington, Virginia — and ended 
with the return to the Wliite House 
the following day of a shocked Bill 
Clinton after his five-hour deposition 
hearing with Paula Jones’s lawyers. 

The Washington Post's scoop 
gave an immensely detailed account 
of the Clinton deposition, revealing 
much that had previously only been 
rumoured about the questioning to 
which he was subjected, and about 
the answers that Clinton gave under 
oath. Note those words “under 
oath", because if the Post’s account 
is correct — and the response of the 
White House and Clinton’s lawyers 
made clear that it is — those an- 
swers now represent a series of 
fixed points with which all Clinton's 
statements, past, present and future, 
must be reconciled. 

Amid so much rich material, how- | 
ever, one particular claim caught 
the eye. I quote it in full, exactly as 
published In the Post's account: 

"On Friday, January 16, the day 
before the deposition, Tripp lured 
Lewinsky to an Arlington hotel so 
that Starr’s investigators could con- 
front her. As the prosecutors ques- 
tioned Lewinsky, Tripp left the hotel 
and went to her Maryland home, 
where she met that evening with a 
Jones lawyer". 

If this claim Is true — and it is 
still only a claim — it would not only 
provide a missing link to much of 
what has been happening over the 
past frenzied weeks, but also tell us 
a great deal about the prosecution 
methods of the independent coun- 
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sel Kenneth Starr, whose role has 
been die object of such extravagant 
criticism as the crisis has eddied 
into a variety of side channels over 
recent days. 

The importance of this version of 
events is that it would link the Starr 
investigation to the Jones case. 
What it says is that Tripp, who twice 
In that week had secretly recorded 
conversations with Lewinsky in 
which, it is said, she led the former 
intern through the whole story of 
her relationship with Clinton and 
his friend Vernon Jordan, then met 
the Jones team on the night before 
the crucial Clinton deposition. At 
that meeting, we may reasonably 
suppose that Tripp gave the Jones 
team a detailed version of what 
Lewinsky had been saying. And it is 
hard to believe that the meeting at 
Tripp's house did not take place 
without the knowledge, and pre- 
sumably also the encouragement, of 
Starr. 


Beware of the EU bearing gifts 


Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

W HEN THE president of the 
United States wants to make a 
forceful point, aircraft carriers start 
to move. When the European Union 
wants to assert itself, it offers a 
trade deal. This may be a more 
civilised way of doing things. But 
the EU is going to have to learn that 
its diplomacy by trade pact is sub- 
ject to exactly the same rules as the 
I aircraft carriers. They must be the 
expression of a coherent political 
will. 

The EU last week offered two 
juicy trade deals, one to the US and 
the other to Turkey. Neither one is 
what it seems, because neither had 
the backing of all 15 member states. 
Sir Leon Britten, the EU trade com- 
missioner, offered "A New Transat- 


lantic Marketplace” to tbe US with- 
out taking the elementary precau- 
tion of ensuring that the entire 
European Commission, let alone the 
member states in the Council of 
Ministers, was in full support of it 
Both French commissioners were 
opposed. 

At least the full Commission en- 
dorsed the offer to Turkey, hoping 
to avoid a complete breakdown in 
relations with a thinly veiled appeal 
to the other member states to pres- 
sure Greece into lifting its blockade 
of the $430 million already promised 
to Ttirkey under the long-agreed 
customs union. 

But with the grim inevitability of 
a Greek tragedy, a serious crisis is 
approaching. The EU is scheduled 
to open accession negotiations with 
Cyprus on March 31, a move that 
Ttirkey says will force it to respond 
by strengthening its own links to 
Turkish-occupied northern Cyprus. 
This could mean permanent parti- 
tion, and in practical terms make it 
impossible for the EU to absorb a 
part or the whole of a divided island. 

Europe's carrot was the formal 
offer to Ttirkey of a status very 
dose to EU membership. It would 
include a strengthened customs 
[ union, with virtual free trade in ser- 
vices and farm produce, a range of 
co-operative ventures in everything 
from industrial policy to telecommu- , 
ideations, and participation In EU 
programmes. But this rings hollow I 
while Greece blocks the customs I 


union funds, and while Athens and 
Ankara both play at brinkmanship 
over Cyprus. 

'The EU is committed to the 
process of broadening and deepen- 
ing our relations with Turkey," the 
EU‘s foreign, affaire commissioner, 
Hans van den Broek, add last week. 
"We need to find solutions in the 
Council [of Ministers] to the prob- 
lem of the customs union funds. It is 
urgent that the Council adopts as 
soon as possible the financial regu- 
lation of the special action concern- 
ing Turkey." 

Under EU etiquette, the Commis- 
sion cannot bring itself to call a 
spade a spade and name Greece as 
the immediate problem. But lurking 
behind Greece’s objections lie other 
obstacles. There is Germany’s re- 
luctance to say that an accession 
process is under way that could 
eventually allow free movement of 
Turks into Germany, to join the 
2 million already there. And there 
was the provocative remark by the 
Luxembourg prime minister, Jean- 
Claude Juncker, at the Luxembourg 
summit last December when he 
hosted the EU summit, that he did 
not care "to sit at the same Euro- 
table as Tbridsh torturers”. 

As well as the "new European 
strategy” for Ttirkey, the Commis- 
sion also approved last week the text 
of the second annual report to the 
European parliament on relations 
with Turkey. A factual rather than a 
policy document, this highlighted 


Certainly by the time that Clinton 
arrived in the office of his lawyer 
Bob Bennett for the deposition the 
following morning, the Jones team 
was thoroughly briefed about 
Lewinsky. The deposition began at 
10am, and when it broke for lunch 
two or three hours later, says the 
Post, the Jones team had still not 
asked a single question about their 
own client’s case. All the question- 
ing had been about Lewinsky and 
about five other women who the 
Jones lawyere wanted to link sexu- 
ally to Clinton as part of their effort 
to establish a pattern of harassment 
that would boost Jones's action. 

The Post’s account says that Clin- 
ton was surprised by the detail of 
the questioning to which he was 
subjected. Well he might have been. 
For he was the victim of a sting op- 
eration. From the Jones team's point 
of view the Lewinsky material was 
manna from heaven, helping to re- 
vive their flagging action against the 


another of the most vexed issues, 
Turkey's human rights record. 

"in regard to the situation con- 
cerning tiie rights of man and the 
democratisation process, the com- 
mission finds that the programme 
of the Turkish government has so 
for had no discernible effect,” the 
report said. 

Sir Leon's plan for a new transat- 
lantic marketplace would scrap all 
remaining tariffs on goods, agree 
common regulations and liberalise 
sendees between the US and the 
EU, and add $198 billion to US-Euro- 
pean trade. The proposal, which has 
received a preliminary welcome in 
Washington after long discussions 
with the Clinton administration and 
with both sides In the US Congress, 
is being sold by Sir Leon as a way 
"to enhance the broader political re- 
lationship between the US and the 
European Union”. 

Although tiie scheme contains no 
explicit reference to the new single 
currency, it looks to a future domi- 
nated by the dollar and the euro, 
from the two economic systems 
which between them account for 
two-thirds of world trade and more 
than half of the planet’s GDP. After 
several years of fruitless discus- 
sions about a Trans-Atlantic Free 
Trade Area, the marketplace pro- 
posal is being launched now be- 
cause the Asian financial crisiB has 
revealed the limitations of the Clin- 
ton administration’s early infatua- 
tion with the Pacific Rim. 

The plan Is highly ambitious, with ! 
the EU recognising that freedom of > 
services will also require Borne lib- | 
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president. But from Starr’s point d 
view, the deposition waB a unique 
opportunity to try to entrap Clinton 
into inconsistencies that nere 
potentially material for peijnq 
charges. 

No wonder Clinton was taken 
aback. No wonder there were what 
the Post, presumably paraphrasing 
tire leaker, called “moments tf 
pique". No wonder also that when 
Clinton finally returned to the 
White House that night, he imme- 
diately closeted himself with aides 
and advisers, calling his secretary 
Betty Currie to get her to come to 
the White House the next morning 
so that they could discuss thdrw 
sions of events. 

When people talk, as Hillary din- 
ton did a few days later, of a vast 
rightwing conspiracy against tire 
Clinton White House, they may nr 
may not be exaggerating. When a 
White House aide such as Sdcsj 
Blumenthal alleges, as he did last 
week, that Starr is engaged in ‘oik 
of the most bizarre cases of prose- 
cutorial abuse and misconduct in 
our nation’s history", he may feed 
the impression that the independent 
counsel is a politically driven guided 
missile. 

Both of these allegations may b 
the end turn out to be true. Or they 
may not. But the Washington Post's 
version of the events of January 16- 
17 casts little new light on these 
sweeping claims. On these matters, 
as Jordan said as he emerged from 
his two days of evidence before 
Starr's grand jury last week, Tfe 
will see what time will tell us". 

What the Post's account does do, 
however, is illuminate a series of 
actions and collusions between the 
lawyers and investigators in Starr's 
office and the Jones camp, «hjch 
constitute a much more specific 
plot Whether it was rightwing ewe 
spiracy or merely a legally, ethical? 
and politically misjudged series d 
actions will also emerge In due 
course. But it was a none the less 
chilling for being so focused. 


eralisation of visa and work pond 
regimes, so that providers of & 
vices will be able to work freefr® 
both die US and Europe. 

The key provisions of the schem* 
envisage: 

□ A free trade area in sendees 

□ a commitment to end all tan® 
on goods by 2010; 

□ further liberalisation, aiming 
free trade area, of government pfl> 
curement, intellectual property am 1 
investment; 

□ scrapping of technical and 
tariff barriers to trade through 
extensive process of mutual fr?* 
nition of technical and safety V® 
dards and of consumer safegu&ra* 

The plan deliberately ewM» 
the moat contentious iteuet 
transatlantic frade — affkjJE 
goods and audio-visual service?, 
areas on which earlier propo^J 

forge a US-EU free l^ade area 

down. But this was not enouiF' 
mollify foe suspicious French, :j 
muttered that this was s dot) 


World TVade Org^aatio^ 
would, in effect,, require EurpPr j 
offer the same free ^ccess - 
other WTO members, 
chance of Imposing, social, 
mental or competition rules. ^ 
Sir Leon may squeeze 
past the Commission 
the Council of Ministers he® W ■ 
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WHO WINS THE 
PROFESSIONALS’ VOTE! 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 


Blair’s friends in the 
north stick to socialism 


Jakob disease), from which around 
20 people have died. 

The inquiry had been expected to 
report by the end of the year. But 
even as it opened, its chairman. 
Lord Justice Phillips, asked for an 
extra six months, saying he did not 
want a report which was superficial 
because it had been rushed. 

There are hopes that the world- 
wide ban on British beef could be 
eased this month following a vote by 
most European stales to let North- 
ern Ireland resume exports from 
herds certified free of BSE. North- 
ern Ireland is the only region that 
meets (he European Union's strin- 
gent conditions because it has for 
more than eight years used a com- 
puterised system for tracking its 
cattle from birth. 


G RANADA television publicly 
apologised to the Marks and 
Spencer retail group, and agreed to 
pay an estimated £50,000 damages 
and more than £600,000 costs, over 
a programme alleging that the 
company exploited child labour in a 
Moroccan factory. 

The settlement was reached 
three days into what could have 
been a six-week libel trial when the 
judge, Mr justice Popplewell, de- 
cided to turn the action into a “sud- 
den death" trial, inviting the jury to 
view the programme and decide 
what it meant, without hearing any 
evidence from witnesses — a 
course that could pave tile way for 
swIA settlements in future actions. 

The jury decided that the pro- 
gramme did give viewers the im- 
pression that M&S had deliberately 
misled customers by selling gar- 
ments labelled “Made in the UK" 
that it knew were made abroad. 
Granada could supply no evidence 
that M&S had such knowledge. 


T HE PUBLISHERS Harper- 
Collins, owned by the media 
tycoon, Rupert Murdoch, made an 
abject, “unreserved" apology to 
Chris Patten, the last governor of 
Hong Kong, for suggesting that his 
forthcoming book. East And West, 
was "too boring" to publish. 

HarperCoUins's rejection of the 
manuscript was 6een as evidence of 
Mr Murdoch’s media empire kow- 
towing to Beijing in order to protect 
his business Interests In East Asia. 
The firm will pay Mr Patten the rest 
of his advance of £125,000. His 
book, strongly critical of China, will 
be published by Macmillan. 


O ld-fashioned socialist fer- ; 

vour, largely purged from the 
New Labour parly, still flourishes 
north of the border - , as the Prime 
Minister discovered to his discomfi- 
ture when he went to lecture his 
Iroops at the annual conference of 
the Scottish Labour parLy In Perth. 

Tony Blair warned delegates that 
they would need to keep their nerve 
in the months ahead because keep- 
ing within a prudent financial path 
was going to be difficult. Hitting out 
at the spending demands of leftwing 
critics, he said that tough actions 
and hard choices had to be made 
“because we ar e Ln the real world". 

'Hie conference listened politely, 
then passed a number of resolutions 
critical of Government policy, and 
another to scrap the Trident missile 
system, thereby releasing £1.5 bil- 
lion for housing and education. Del- 
egates were clearly asking why 
Trident should be protected from 
the tough questioning being applied 
to other areas of public spending. 

Mr Blair first clashed with his 
comrades north of Lhe border over 
his insistence that Scottish self-rule 
should be subject to a referendum. 
More recently, the Scots have been 
angered by the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Irvine, to veto 
plans to legally enshrine “gender bal- 
ance” in the Edinburgh parliament. 
Nor are they pleased by Mr Blair’s 
reported scheme to exclude trouble- 
some leftwingers when candidates 
for that parliament are selected, 

Ln England, Labour’s policies are 
fashioned by the need to beat the 
Conservatives at the next general 
election, ln Scotland, where Tories 
are almost an extincL species, the 
main threat comes from left-leaning 
nationalists, which explains party 
members’ attachment to pre-Blairite 
socialist policy relics. 


F REEMASONS decided against a 
confrontation with MPs, and 
escaped a charge of contempt of 
Parliament, by reluctantly handing 
over the names of 16 members who 
may have been involved in contro- 
versial police investigations. 

The Commons Home Affairs 
Select Committee, inquiring into 
freemasonry in the police and die 
judiciary, asked the Masons last 
summer to identify their members 
from a list of 160 officers Involved in 
Investigations such as the Birming- 
ham pub bombings. When the re- 
quest was refused, the committee 
issued a formal order, to be 
complied with within 14 days. 

The United Grand Lodge of 
England waited until the last possible 
moment before handing over the 
names. The lodge's Grand Secretary, 
Commander Micliael High am, said 
his board was "extremely uncomfort- 
able” about being compelled to 
comply, and he would be writing to 
the Prune Minister to express 
concern about the erosion of “long- 
established rights of lawful 
association". 


M ORE THAN 300 ministers, 
former ministers and 1 civil 
servants are expected to give evi- 
dence to a public Inquiry Into the 
causes of BSE (mad cow disease), 
tbe vay, it was. handled ; by gqyerp- 
■ link, between it, and a. 

new variant of CJD CCreufrfeldt- 



"■sks, frsr Y 


AND WHEN DiDYou LAST 
Sfc£ YouR FLOOR ROARPS? 


Straw sets McAliskey free 




; I 

f ajtfdir. 


Qytn Bowcott and John Mullln 

ACK STRAW on Monday pro- 
voked Unionist anger and 
nationalist delight by halting 
(he extradition of Roisin McAliskey 
-wanted in Germany over an IRA 
mortar attack on a British army 
bue two years ago — on the 
grounds that she was suffering from 
poor mental health. 

The Home Secretary said med- 
ical reports meant that extradition 
would he *uq)ust and oppressive". 

Ms McAliskey, who gave birth to 
her daughter, Lionnlr, while on bail 
has been freed after 16 months In de- 
tetiton. But she is to.remain In hospi- 
tal for further medical treatment, said 
her mother, Bernadette McAliskey. 
die farmer MP for Mid-Ulster. 

The timing sparked a row in 
Northern Ireland, with Unionists 
felling the move another conces- 


sion to Sinn Fein ahead of its critical 
meeting with the Prime Minister, 
Tony Blair, probably on Thursday. It 
will decide whether to return to the 
multi-party talks at Stormont after 
the Downing Street summit 

Ian Paisley Jr, Justice spokesman 
for the Democratic Unionist Party, 
said: “I am totally disgusted, but not 
surprised at this sop to the republi- 
can movement" 

Ulster Unionist MP Ken Maginnis 
said: "No one will be surprised if she 
now makes a miraculous recovery. 
The decision by the Home Secretary 
will, unfortunately, put doubt in the 
minds of the international commu- 
nity about the UKs commitment to 
extradition of terrorist suspects ” 

The Irish government under re- 
newed pressure from Sinn Fein to 
deliver nationalist demands at Stor- 
mont was delighted. David Andrews, 
Irish foreign affairs minister, said 


Big spending in ‘a noble cause’ 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 1 

Simon Hoggart 

L ORD IRVINE, appearing before 
the Commons public adminis- 
tration committee, might have 
adopted the approach humorous, 
with a few self-deprecating jokes 
about the £650,000 redecoration of 
his apartments at Westminster. 

He could have turned up before 
tile public administrate i) committee 
wearing white overalls,' with paint- 
spattered shoes, and a beat-up radio 
smeared with putty. They would 
have loved him. Clancy Reagan, 
faced with similar charges of over- 
spending on interior decor and 
crockery, came to a dinner for White 
House correspondents in ragged 
clothes and an old straw hat, singing 
Second Hand Rose. The issue was 
dead and buried overnight.) 

instead, he took the approach 
pompous. He was not merely right 
when he requested his refurbish- 
nients: he was working “In a noble 
cause" — like extending the fran- 
chise or defeating Hitler. 

"Future generations will be grate- 
ful." he insisted, often. 


The Lord Chancellor does not so 
much answer questions as unroll a 
speech, like valuable hand-blocked 
wallpaper. Nothing is ever true, but 
instead “is the case, across lhe 
board, as it were, for all manner of 
reasons". He never does anything 
so plebeian as agree with some- 
thing. but examines himself and de- 
clares that “l find myself hospitable 
to the idea". 

He treated the committee like a 
headmaster inspecting the debating 
society. ‘This is a speech, not a ques- 
tion,” he announced to one imperti- 
nent young MP. He instructed them 
to pause for his answers. When he 
was a QC, mere judges probably 
quailed before his admonitions. 

The more he was attacked, the 
more selfless he appeared, in his 
own eyes at least Andrew *iyrie 
(Conservative, Chichester) won- 
dered if he regretted the long letter 
he had written to Black Rod, ex- 
plaining what connoisseurs lie and 
Lady Irvine were, and how perfectly 
justified it was for fine works of art 
to be shipped immediately to deco- 
rate their quartera. Had the leak of 
tiiis letter proved embarrassing? 

Embarrassed? Perish the 


thoughtl A pigeon defecating on I 
wig; now that might have been*: 
barrassing. “Future generations* 
agree, and will see this as a storm 
a teacup," he vouchsafed. He C"- 
be right. Peter Mandelsonhaspr. 
ably spent the last month in asp*r 
bank, conducting a focus group- 
the views of future generations. 

He went on, “1 don’t think thfl- 
apologies are due. I read the (>' 
mentators who say, Three die- 
that this work has been done' A 
three cheers for the committee t 
chose to make the decision!'* 
Suddenly we had a picture ot ■ 
nation rejoicing at die redecorfjo 
It was like VE Day. There wo# 
school holidays to celebrate 1 
pasting of the last roll on the wall 
The trouble is that even tr > 
the Lord Chancellor is p' 
pompous than it is possible iod- 
ine, he may be right. When P* 

did the interior decorations ot- 

Palace he insisted on standard 
cost nearly £4 million a P* 
maintain today. Either you 
up, or go in for chipboard - 
Formica As Lord Irvine pul IC . 
are not talking about someth 
down at the DIY store”. 


Body may be exhumed 
in Woodward appeal 


Foul play’ over passive smoking report 



Sarah Boaeiey 

T HE tobacco industry was ac- 
cused by doctors of foul play 
last week for claiming that an un- 
published European study cleared 
passive smoking of causing cancer. 

There was angry reaction to 
British American Tobacco’s allega- 
tion that publication of the study 
was being held up by the World 
Health Organisation, which had 
commissioned it, because its con- 
clusions would set back the anti- 
smoking crusade. 

BAT was accused of deliberately 
drawing wrong conclusions from 
the European study in the hope of 
laying a false trail ahead of what 
may he a damaging report from the 
Department of Health. A Govern- 
ment review of the evidence, due to 
be published this week, is likely to 
conclude passive smoking is a killer. 

Malcolm Law, one of the authors 
of a definitive analysis of the re- 
search to date Into passive smoking, 
whjch was published In lhe British 
Medical Journal foal October, said 


the tobacco industry’s interpretation 
of the WHO study was wrong. For 
the past 10 years studies had clearly 
shown that those who live with 
smokers had a 25 per cent increased 
risk of developing cancer. The Euro- 
pean study was no different 

“The authors’ own conclusion is 
that their study is totally consistent 
with previous work," he said. 

The new study, by Rodolfo 
Saracci, had not been held up by the 
WHO, he sajd. ft had been, submit- 
ted to the Journal of the National 
Cancer Institute in the US. Any 
delay was caused by the lengthy 
process of peer review. 

The tobacco Industry had 1 
claimed the WHO study was the 
largest of Its type and that it had 
found not only that passive smoking 
does not kijl, but that it may even 
have a protective effecL 

Doctors from the British Medical 
Association retorted that the Btudy 
of 650 lung cancer patients and 
' 1,542 healthy . people ,was, dwarfed 
by die '4,600 cqges that , Dr Law 
’ reviewed last.Qctobfer. , ., . 


Bill O’Neill, science rese^J 
viser at the BMA, said Uw 
signs that the industry, wM 
chosen for years 
tacks on it, had decided to 
pro-active in the past few . 

“They are aware of all JJJJ 
ity coming this week and W 
frying to react to V**} 
industry had also been . 
he believed, by * e 

brought in thls wuntr^Ac^ 

tion Involving 43 cases p 
against the tobacco comp®* 
proceeding towards 

Chris Proctor, head , of sJJ 
BAT, claimed that 
showed the risk of lun£ ^ 
the environment was so ™ 
be unquantifiable. |f yjj 

of the Cancer 


Ioanna Cotes 

In Bob ton, Massachusetts 

I AIVYERS for Louise Woodward, 
L-ihe British au pair convicted of 
^slaughter last autumn, on Mon- 
1 J y raised the possibility of exhum- 
If foe body of nine-month-old 

■ 'aBtvrw Eappen to try to prove her 
'MOfence. 

"Edward's defence team also 
' "ifimed at a 55-minute appeal 
trinng in Boston before a panel of 
supreme court judges that 
«ey may agree to a new trial. 

. , ndftw Rood said crucial med- 
j. J ^ v 'dence, including a piece of 

■ atthews skull, had been thrown 

Respite a court order, before 
* defence could order their own 
IJ topsy. He said the medical evi- 
jnce that pointed to an old injury 
. a , natter of conjecture but 
oDe of science". 

kJJ* k* ve ended this case 
,u ii , ’ started had we had the 
tajlfracmre," Mr Good said. Tfthe 

ihecr^ J e [ e . clear t0 8u PP° rt that 
have been, you 

Sce^fjL 1 Sf* •'W the chief 
^■Herbert Wilkins, replied. 

fcr tho ges P°toted questions 
$ JJj Prosecutor, Sablta Singh. 

016 Proewutionhad 

t0 which Ms 
^replied: “Ifs unclear." 

\u»l of the iqjury to 
9kU r U ls crucial t0 the un- 
; f foe case because the 
K2 n J Insisted that 
? d ¥ atthew *n a At of 
JT Hamming his head on a 


hard surface on February 4. 15)97. 
But the defence claim the injury 
was at least three weeks old and 
could have been an accident or 
caused by someone else. 

Woodward was found guilty of 
second degree murder by a jury last 
October. But in a surprise decision 
10 days later, Judge Hiller Zobel 
released her after reducing her 
conviction to one of involuntary 
manslaughter and altering her 15- 
year sentence to the 279 days she 
had already spent in custody. 

Bod) sides are appealing against 
liis decision. The defence wants her 
conviction overturned. The prosecu- 
tion wants the original verdict and 
sentence reinstated and argues that 
tiie Judge overreached hia powers. 

Mr Good said: Tth our contention 
that this case raises a question ns to 
whether a legal judgment in this 
particular case may flout conclusive, 
uncontested, scientific evidence.” 

Ms Singh said the medical evi- 
dence was a matter of conjecture and 
that the jury had rejected the de- 
fence's argument and that of medical 
experts. She argued that Judge Zobel 
had abused his power by reducing 
the conviction to manslaughter. 

The seven judges have 120 days 
to decide. They have five options: to 
reinstate the jury’s verdict and origi- 
nal sentence; to uphold Judge 
Zobel’s decision; to call for a retrial; 
to quash the conviction completely; 
to uphold Judge Zobel’s decision 
but impose a heavier sentence, 
which could result in Woodward 
returning to jail. 


Glaxo cuts Aids drug price 


| Q Wellcome is slashing 

^nfe^^AidstreaTT 

Kltofh iB reducin 8 ^ 
tori JnL^f I f ee ' quarlere fo| - 
Ma^S^wWchshow 

^S , of foe HIV Virus by 
to their newborn h 


«ruu-h oiaft 1 


iPw;zr;° neofthe 

lu «^uiS‘i al 5 grou P a tas 


reckon about 600,000 babies 
died last year after contracting 
the HW virus from, their mothers. 

Glaxo *b Initiative comes just 
a month after BmithKIine 
Beecham said jt would invest 
up to $1 billion In drugs to end 
elephantiasis in the developing 1 
world, where about 120 million 
people are affected. 

: Drugs groups have been' 
Accused of making gestures to 
poorer countries only when 
their costly drugs come out of 
patent arid (heir earnings value 
declines dramatically, hut AZT , , .. 
still has years to run. 


he had raised Mb McAliskey’B situa- 
tion several times with the North- 
ern Ireland Secretary, Mo Mowlam. 

Ms McAliskey, aged 26, was 
arrested in Northern Ireland In 
November 1996 after the German 
authorities identified her as a sus- 
pect in the attack on Osnabruck bar- 
racks in June 1996. She won bail 
after she was examined by psychia- 
trists, provided she stayed at the 
mother-and-baby unit at the Mauds- 
ley hospital in south London. 

Under the terms of the extradi- 
tion agreement, the British courts 
did not need to be satisfied that 
there was a case to be answered. 
Ms McAliskey’s lawyers had heavily 
criticised the identification evidence 
Unking her to the June 1996 attack, 
in which there were no Injuries. 

The German government’s arrest 
warrant said the evidence against 
her relied upon the statement of an 


eyewitness, who said he saw her at 
a holiday home in Germany rented 
by the IRA active service unit, and 
that her fingerprints were found on 
a cellophane wrapping. 

Her supporters said the eyewit- 
ness had retracted his statement on 
German television. They suggested 
that (he fingerprints could have 
been found elsewhere and trans- 
ferred to Germany. 

It is believed that Ms McAliskey’s 
mental condition stemmed from her 
time In Castlereagh holding centre, 
Belfast, where she was first inter- 
viewed. She was later sent to Lon- 
don and held in both Belmarsh and 
Holloway prison. 

• The maverick Loyalist Volunteer 
Force, thought responsible for the 
killings in Poyntzpass, Co Armagh, 
last week of Catholic Damien 
Trainor and his lifelong Protestant 
Mend, Philip Allen, issued threats 
this week against Protestants who 
collude In the peace process. They 
Included churchmen, politicians 
and the business community. 


Class action . . . Students on the march in Manchester last week 
joined more than 2 million undergraduates across the country who 
walked out of lectures over the Governments plans to introduce 
£I,000-a-year tuition fees (Afe over we, page 25) photo: don mcfhee 


Asylum-seekers system 
an ‘utter shambles’ 


Lucy Patton 

T HE Chief Inspector of Prisons 
has described Britain^ system 
for dealing with asylum-seekers as a 
“complete and utter shambles" after 
visiting one of Britain's biggest 
detention centres. 

• According to a leaked letter, Sir 
David Ramsbotham condemned the 
system in a report after he made a 
surprise visit to Campsfield House 
In Oxford, where inmates have com- 
plained of racism from staff, heavy-, 
handed security,, insufficient food 
and prison-style incarceration. 

The report said the centre — run 
by the Group 4 security firm —- was 
"a complete and utter shambles, not 
only as liar as the immigration policy 
Is concerned but over all areas con- . 
nected with Immigration detainees 
and asylum-seekers". ., 

It added:.*Group 4 have been put 
in an Impossible situation, They do 
not. know what rights and respon- 


sibilities they have ln dealing with 
detainees,” 

A United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees inspector who 
visited the centre said: “Britain, has 
more people in detention for longer, 
periods of time tlian any other Euro- 
pean country," 

■ About 70,000 asylum-seekers at 
(my one time are waiting to find 
whether they, will be allowed to 
remain in the UK, of whom about 
600 ore held in detention. Labour 
pledged before the last election to 
reform the system. 

' The Home Secretary, Jack Sfraw,' 
announced a review of the . whofe 
asylum system,, after rioting at, 
Campsfleld House last year, Sixteen 
detainees were arrested after,; the 
rioting, 13 were charged and nine, are 
In custody awaiting. triaj,. .Charges 
against fapr others were dropped- 
; A Hqme Office spokeswoman §aid 
ho date hqd been set the publica- 
tion of the chief Inspector's report- 
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In Brief 


A LMOST 2,000 images of 
child pornography have 
been removed from the Internet 
in the past year after complaints 
to the British industry watchdog, 


T revor rees-jones, the 

bodyguard and sole survivor 
of the crash that killed Diana, 
Princess of Wales, spoke to the 
FVench Judge handling the case 
about his improved recollection, 
but added little new Information. 


B RITISH troops in the Gulf 
hove belatedly been offered 
vaccination against anthrax, the 
main biological weapon Saddam 
Hussein Is believed to have 
hidden from United Nations 
weapons Inspectors. 


A NDREW ARMSTRONG, an 
alcoholic who killed three 
cyclists after being seen at the 
wheel of his car clutching a bot- 
tle of vodka, has been jailed for 
seven years and banned from 
driving for 15 years. 


T HE Seventh Day Adventists 
halve become die first minor 
Christian denomination to win 
state funding for a school when 
the Government said It was sat- 
isfied with standards at John 
Loughborough secondary in 
Haringey, north London. 


A T LEAST one in eight 1 4- 
and 1 5-year-olds will hnve 
used an illegal drug in the post 
month, but the survey by the 
Schools Health Education Unit 
also found that fewer children 
reported having experimented 
with drugs than in previous years. 


T HE Government is to legis- 
late to atop men accused of 
rape cross-examining alleged 
victims in court after dispensing 
with the services of lawyers. 


S O MANY people detained by 
police are under the influ- 
ence of alcohol or drugs that the 
use of detoxification centres 
should be considered, the Audit 
Commission reports. Fifty-four 
per cent of police surgeon call- 
outs relate to drugs and alcohol. 


P ROSTITUTES working in 
Glasgow are to be issued ' 
with personal attack alarms by 
police following the murder of 
Margo Lafferty, the seventh 
killing In the city’s red light 
district in the past six years. 


T ONY 'BLAIR has attended . 

mass alone at Westminster 
Cathedral several times since 
Christinas, prompting specula- 
tion .about the extent to which he, 
Is diawn to the Roman Catholic . 
faith practised by hie wife, 
Cherie, apd their three children. 

i' ■ . . ^ ’ J • 


i ’ • ■■ r : ■ -.i ■ ■ ■ i : ■ 

T HE Government haa.off- 
loaded £1 bU13pn,of student 
debt to NatWest Bank* which 
bgreed to maintain, the existing 
Prepayment terms for borrowers, 
including rates pi Interest Um- 
tied to the rate of inflation. 
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Tories talk out anti-hunting bill 


Eswen MacAsklll 

T HE anti-fox-hunting bill was 
doomed last week after Con- 
servative MPa deployed a 
series of time-wasting devices to 
block it. 

Labour MP Mike Foster’s bill was 
expected to be given one last airing 
this week — on Friday — but Its 
supporters privately conceded that 
it now has no chance of progress. 

Conservatives used a series of 
arcane parliamentary devices to 
wreck it. in colourful but aggravat- 
ing scenes, they filibustered, threw 
top hats around the chamber, made 
numerous points of order, and were 
even warned against using up time 
by walking slowly through the 
voting lobbies. 


But anti-fox-hunting MPs and 
ministers predicted that though 
they have lost this battle, such Is the 
strength of feeling that the Govern- 
ment will have to bring In its own 
legislation, at least before the end of 
the Parliament. 

Sympathetic ministers insisted 
the Government will not be able to 
ignore the scale of the support in the 
party and in the country for a ban. 

A move will be made to tack an 
anti-fox-hunting amendment to a 
crime bill later this year, though the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, will 
oppose it The Government does 
not want the legislative timetable 
clogged up and is more likely to 
bring in a bill of its own in another 
session. 

Among Conservative MPs oppos- 


Prescott may claw back 
profits from rail sell-off 


Keith Harper 

T OUGHER rules forcing rail 
companies to share up to 25 per 
cent of profits with the Government 
are being considered by the Deputy 
Prime Minister, John Prescott, in an 
attempt to close loopholes in the re- 
sale of large parts of the industry. 

Mr Prescott said last week he had 
no power to prevent the takeover of 
Great Western Trains and North 
West Trains by the bus and train 
operator FirstGroup for £140 million 
in a move that has made million- 
aires of several former British Rail 
staff. 

Bui Whitehall sources made dear 
that the Government would act to 
protect the interests of the taxpayer. 
This would require legislation to en- 
sure that the Government would be 
able to daw back some of the profits 
in any re-sale. The downside is that 
it could take up to two years, by 
which time other companies could 
be sold on for large profits. 

Mr Prescott put a brave face on 
the deal approved by the rail fran- 
chise director John O’ Brien, but 
agreed he was not “totally happy". 

“All I could do was to insist that 
Mr O'Brien negotiate something for 
the passenger, rather than a million- 


‘Victimised’ police inspector 
moves to a new force 


Martin Walnwrlght 

T HE most senior policewoman 
caught up in n recent spate 
of sex harassment cases is to 

( transfer to another force after an 
industrial tribunal castigated 
senior colleagues for victimising 
her, writes Martin Wainwrlght. 

Inspector Dena Fleming, who 
was left “without friends or 
faith” in the Lincolnshire force 
following a two-year suspension, 
is moving to Humberside, where 
1 she began Her career as a cadet. 
Mrs Fleming, aged 40 and a 
mother of too, was the victim 
of a "set-up” Involving senior 
officers after she complained 
of sexual discrimination, the 
tribunal ruled lust month. 

Colleagues were accused 
of trying to dlacrcdit her and 
making her life impossible 
because she luid tinted to 


ing the bill were the former deputy 
prime minister, Michael Heseltine, 
former agriculture minister Dou- 
glas Hogg, and former defence min- 
ister Nicholas Soames. 

Mr Hogg Bald: “I think it Is a mon- 
strous infringement of civil rights 
and I oppose it on that basis." 

The Commons debated the Wild 
Mammals (Hunting With Dogs) Bill 
for five hours but only succeeded in 
completing voting on one of 13 
groups of amendments tabled as 
wrecking tactics by the Tories. 
When time ran out at 2.30pm, MPs 
were still debating the second 
group of amendments. 

One of the Government's busi- 
ness managers said: "Even if we 
gave it time every Friday, the Con- 
servatives would just keep putting 


down amendments (o block it It has 
no chance.” 

The official Downing Street line 
continued to be neutral, insisting Mr 
Foster’s was a private member's bill, 
and therefore not its responsibility. 

During much of the debate, Con- 
servative MPs talked among them- 
selves, with Labour MPs sitting in 
silence, anxious not to waste any 
more time than necessary. As part 
of the time-wasting, Tory MPs de- 
bated the definition of “a dog", with 
one insisting that if the bill went 
through, “dogs” would be banned 
from fox-hunting but not bitches. 

One of the few Labour MPs to 
Bpeak, Kate Hoey, who leadB an all- 
party band of MPs calling them- 
selves the Middle Way, condemned 
the bill as "draconian". 


aire rail director, and he’s done that" 

Mr O'Brien is restricted on what 
he can demand because lie is acting 
under legislation introduced by the 
Tories in their hurry to force 
through rail privatisation. 

Within hours of the deal being 
announced, GWT was fined £30,000 
by the Environment Agency for pol- 
luting a Plymouth stream. It cov- 
ered a pond with thick, black oil in 
an area with a diverse aquatic life. 

Meanwhile Railtrack was last 
week facing a furious row with the 
rail regulator for imposing a 25 per 
cent cut on its track maintenance 
bil I when parts of its 11,000 mile net- 
work have been declared unsafe. 

Less than 48 hours after revela- 
tions that the Health and Safety 
Executive could start prosecutions 
against the company for poor main- 
tenance, Railtrack confirmed that it 
has warned companies bidding for 
work that it wants to save £80 mil- 
lion on its annual repairs bill. 

The revelation that passenger 
safety is at risk because parts of the 
railway are badly maintained comes 
at a politically sensitive time for the 
Government Mr Prescott, is in the 
middle of negotiations with Rail- 
track about a rescue bid for the 68- 
mile Channel TNinnel rail link. 


challenge the traditional way of 
doing things. 

She had her warrant card 
returned last week and was told 
all disciplinary charges against 
her had been dropped. But 
friends said that the atmosphere 
in the Lincolnshire force was 
such that she would find a 
return to her duties impossible. 

She was welcomed to Humber- 
side, where her husband, Max, 
is an acting sergeant afters 
similar transfer from Lincoln- 
shire, by the assistant chief 
constable, Gordon Clark. “We 
are pleased that Inspector 
[ Fleming has joined us and she is 
Iooldng forward to getting on 
with her career." 

In a statement read by her 
solicitor, Ms Fleming said: "The 
past two-flnd-a-half years have 
been sheer hell for me and my 
family.” 
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Call to renew 
pension link 
to earnings 


Lucy Ward 


B aroness castle, the fonts 

Labour cabinet minister, Is 
week launched a renewed 
on the Government over penfau 
claiming National Insurance coffen 
were "swimming in cash* dim cot ; 
be used to restore the link beta? 
pensions and earnings. 

Lady Castle, at 87 still a fbmud> 
ble campaigner on the Issue, wo 
that unless the link she forged l* 
social security secretary in 19m 
reestablished. Labour will bee; 
dorsing the Tory policy of letiir; 
die current basic state pens'-: 
“wither on the vine”. 

Publishing evidence from t t 
campaign group. Security in fetiryta 
ment for Everyone, she said parli r 
mentary answers had shown ib 
almost £1 billion in Treasury pc 
to the National Insurance Fund r.- 
mained unused in the current four 
cial year. 

Pete Townsend, emeritus pnA- 
sor of social policy at Bristol Unh- - 
sity and co-author of tlie evwta 
pamphlet. Fair Shares for Put'-: 
ers, said lying pensions to wrni.' 
rather than prices was “pato'' 
affordable”, though \\ wM 
mateiy mean increased Naiic .! 
Insurance contributions. j 

The Department for Social S<* j 
rity argues that the Treasury gr- . 
is a maximum sum, made avat [ 
to supplement the National In?. 
ance fund to ensure dial all P i 
slons and benefits are paid- . t 

Lady Castle's group calls 
Government to fulfil its manr j 
pledge that the base state pw- f 
will remain the foundation of |>-j 
sious policy. It also outlines confc ; 
over the State Earnings Ret': 
Pension Scheme (Serps). lnslffc--, 
“moving implacably to downgit ■ 
Scrpa” the Government should u- 
people the choice between a sea j 
pay-as-you-go scheme, le*^ 1 : j 
guaranteed pension, and i 

tery of playing the marker. f \ 

• Welfare groups last 
dared they would fight on ion i 
turn curbs on ; war P ea ®®L'l 
deafness, lifter the Govern®^! 
held the restrictions oii tw j 
of hearing experts. 

Although Labour, In.o 
had opposed the curbs,® 1 . 
panel appointed since the 
election has conceded Mr 
tislied research 1 does jo 8l| v 
measures. 1 ' _ . 

The Royal British 

wMeto brings namhera®' A 


About turn . . . Potential black and Aslan recruits to the Household 
Cavalry — an dite formation with a bad record of racial discrimination 
— visit its Knightsbridge barracks In London, The cavalry hopes the 
recruitment drive will avoid the prospect of humiliation by legal 
action under the Race Relations Act 1 photo- bean smuvi _ 

Doubt cast on economy link to school 


John Carvel 

T HE Government’s- favourite 
think-tank last week sought to ' 
demolish the Prime Minister's argu- 
ment that Britain's future economic' 
prosperity depends on raising stan- 
dards of reading, writing and arith- 
metic in schools. - 1 

Ministers have set ambitious tar- 
gets to improve the literacy and nu- 
meracyof 11-year-olds in the 'belief 
that this would lay tire groundwork 
for more competition with the tiger 
economies of tile Pacific rim. ’ 

But the Institute of Public Policy 
Research said there was no evi- 
dence that boosting national attain- 


ment in maths or literacy would 
have any effect- on national eco- 
nomic performance. 1 

"What could be a sober and In- 
formed debate about English educa- 
tion is in danger of being drowned 
out by the simplistic and often shrill 
rhetoric which seems to dominate 
I mlicy-makuig 1 in education,” 1 said 
>etei‘ Robinson; the 1 institute's chief 
economist ' ■ 

Ministers were misled by the 
“tyranny” of international league 
tables showing 14tyear olds' perfor- 
mance In raath& These put England' 
24th out of 40 countries;' lagging far 
behind Singapore,- Korea, Japan and 
Hong Kong. * ' : 


But there was no coireWj? . 
tween positions fa the fa 
maths league and ecoj 
perity, as measured Ajoc 
head. FoTmer'eastefo- 
tries such as fW.’C^S 
Slovakia and - Bulgri; S 
well in maths ^ l!^ 

economic ' dividend." 

States add Germany 
nomically prOsperon^ 
dents were close to »>{.,- 
maths results . 1 " Jiw-ftr ] 
; Thefe were 

proving education If 

not be Judged from' 
nr Rflbintion said. 
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Hereditary peers to 
go in Lords reform 


Ewen MacAsklll 

T HE Government is to end 
months of hesitation over 
Lords reform by pressing 
ahead with the abolition of heredi- 
tary peers later this year. 

The decision of senior Labour fig- 
ures is partly to take revenge on 
Tbry peers for leaking details last 
week of consultations on the issue 
with the Government 
Abolition of hereditary peers will 
be included in the Queen's Speech 
in the autumn, and the ground- 
breaking constitutional bill Is ex- 
pected to begin its parli anientary 
passage before Christmas. 

In January a cabinet committee 
was set up to look at alternatives for 
the Lords. Labour had been willing 
to seek a compromise with the To- 
ries on Lords reform in the belief 
that this would be the easiest way to 
bring it about. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine; the Leader of the Lords. 
Lord Richard; the Home Secretary. 
Jack Straw; and other cabinet minis- 
ters had been debating the host wuy 
to meet the Conservative objection 
that the Government's position was 
irrational: planning to abolish 
hereditary peers without saying 
what to put in their place. 

In the face of this criticism, 
Labour had considered a "big bang” 
approach, combining abolition of 
the hereditary peers with the intro- 
duction of an elected chamber. But 
relations between Labour and Tory 
peers were soured last week when 
the Conservatives set out to embar- 
rass the Government by leaking the 
news of joint consultations. 

Labour has now decided to drop 
•he big bang approach. “We nre 
going ahead without having mapped 
it out in every detail. We will worry 
about what to put in place of the 
hereditaries the following year," the 
source said. 

The scene is set for a confronta- 
tion between the Commons and the 


Palace to limit 
royal titles 

pEWER royal children will in ■ 
hfture be allowed to adopt the! 
tie HRH, Buckingham Palace ■ 
baa agreed In response to \ 
Pressure from Downing Street 
tor a modernised “People’s I 

Monarchy” , write Owen 
^oivcott and Eiven MacAskill. \ 
, Ii 7 n ^ children of the sover- 

*.® 1 > an 4 those of the heir to the ■ 
rone, will be allowed to call 

Hlghrne Ve ® ° r Her RflyBl ' 

But political demands for 


e Plthets — such 


itoofj 'Princess 
Euum!? 6 Princess 

be stripped of foe ; 

cam!* 8 °i the Proposed changes! 
n .i . PP top day that ,the Queen 
ho toe. Unloil Flag should 


Lords. The Conservatives retain a 
massive majority in the Lords and 
can easily delay the bill. 

If the bill goes through, the Lords 
will temporarily be made up only of 
life peers. Labour is likely In the end 
to opt for a second chamber that is 
partly elected and partly appointed. 

The Conservatives had been 
seeking a compromise In which 
some of their most active hereditary 
peers could be made into life peers. 
The Government will use that as a 
bargaining counter to try to get its 
bill through next year. 

If the Conservative peers fight 
the bill all the way. seriously delay- 
ing its passage. Labour can resort to 
the tactics used by the liberal gov- 
ernment in 1911, threatening to 
swamp the Lords by appointing 
Labour peers to give itself an overall 
majority. 

Until tlie Tory leak last week the 
cabinet committee had been in 
deadlock over tactics. Ministers 
such ns Mr Straw and the Leader of 
the Commons. Ann Taylor, had 
favoured abolition of the hereditary 
peers as a first stage, but Lord 
Irvine and Lord Richard wanted to 
explore the possibility of a big bang. 
• Peers examining the scientific 
arguments over the medical and 
recreational use of cannabis have 
made a pact not to admit publicly 
whether they have ever taken th* 
drug themselves. 

Tlie newly convened House of 
Lords subcommittee will hear from 
doctors, drugs advice agencies, gov- 
ernment departments and cannabis 
users during its eight-month inquiry. 

The committee’s report is not ex- 
pected to make any recommenda- 
tion on decriniinalisation. 

Members have confined their 
remit to the scientific aspects of the 
drug's use. They will seek to estab- 
lish die strength of scientific evi- 
dence in favour of permitting the 
medical use of cannabis and of 
maintaining prohibition for recre^ 
ationaluse. 
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One of the 200 miners waiting to start his last shift before the 
Cornish tin mine at South Crofty finally closed photo, sam m groan moore 
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$$ Cornwall’s last 
**3 tin mine shuts 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


T housands of years of 

Cornish history drew to an 
emotional close last week when 
miners emerged Into the day- 
light after completing the last 
drilling and blasting shift at 
Britain’s only remaining tin mine. 

As they left the gates of South 
Crofty for an uncertain future In 
one of the most economically 
disadvantaged parts of Britain, 
the grim-faced tinners were 
greeted l^y a vigil of hundreds 
of men and women, come to 
mourn the passing of an indus- 
try that once formed the bed- 
rock of the local economy. 

“It is not just the jobs that are 
going, it’s a whole way of life that 
is being destroyed," said Mark 
Kaczmarek, a skilled under- 
ground worker at Crofty for more 
than M years. 

Tlie South Crofty mine at Pool 
has been living under the thront , 
of closure since last August, 
when the mine's Canadian own- ! 
ers derided to cense prmlm'tion 
in Hie face of heavy losses 
caused by the strength i»f ster 
ling and fulling world tin prices. 

Closure of the mine murks the 
demise of an industry thill dates 
back more than 2,000 years to 
the recovery ofallmnul tin fr« mi 
the region’s moors and streams. 

( But the discovery of cheaper over- 
seas deposits forced thousands 
of Cornish miners to emigrate. 


Bulger killers ruling may change law 

A FUNDAMENTAL change In I they were subjected to “inhuman I cleared the way for a clai 
the way the English legal sys- and degrading treatment” in die I Robert Thompson and Jon Vej 


#*%the way the English legal sys- 
tem deals with child killers was in 
prospect last week after the two 
boys who murdered toddler James 
Bulger were given the go-ahead to 
challenge the Government in the 
European Court of Human Rights, 
writes Clare Dyer . 

Lawyers for the boys argued that 


they were subjected to “inhuman 
and degrading treatment” in file 
way they were tried, detained and 
sentenced. If tlie challenge suc- 
ceeds, the Home Secretary could 
lose the' right to decide the mini- 
mum period youngsters guilty of 
serious crimes spend In custody. 

Tlie European Commission of 
Human Rights in Strasbourg 


cleared the way for a claim by 
Robert Thompson and Jon Venables 
that the system, in trying them Hire 
adults, amid massive publicity, had 
been unfair. 

After a private hearing, the com- 
mission ruled tlie re was a prima 
facie case that both their trial and 
sentencing violated the European 
Convention on Human Rights. 
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Kosovo needs 
autonomy 

H OUSES set alight and civilians shot dead by 
Serbian security forces make a horribly famil- 
iar picture: is this the start of the next round of 
ethnic warfare in former Yugoslavia? If so, it is not 
for lack of warning. The suggestion that the next 
flashpoint could come in Kosovo, where the 
Albanian people has suffered oppression for years, 
has been made repeatedly since the Dayton agree- 
ment brought peace of a sort to Bosnia. The only 
surprise is how long the patience of the majority 
population in Kosovo has endured. 

The violence in and around the capital of Pristina 
has blunted the diplomatic thrust of British Foreign 
Secretary Robin Cook's mission to Sarajevo, Banja 
Luka and Belgrade on behalf of the European 
Union. This was intended to strike a cautiously 
hopeful note, giving encouragement to the new and 
relatively more moderate leadership of the Bosnian 
Serbs. But in Belgrade Mr Cook was unable to 
deliver any bouquets to President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic. Instead his meeting was absorbed by the 
Kosovo question, and what was called a tough mes- 
sage that Britain “will not stand idly by" — what- 
ever that may mean. The United States has also 
joined in the international pressure with a similarly 
coded warning from its Bosnia envoy, Robert 
Gelbard, that Washington will use “every appropri- 
ate tool" to deal with Serbia If Kbaovo Ignites. 

Will such warnings have much or Indeed any 
effect? The root problem bo for has been the 
assumption that what happens in Bosnia can be 
separated from what happens in Serbia — of which 
Kosovo is an unhappy part Mr Milosevic has been 
appeased in the belief that he helped in some mea- 
sure to improve matters in Bosnia. Perhaps he 
did, But only after too many months and years dur- 
ing which the international community gave him 
the benefit of the doubt. Similar procrastination 
aver Kosovo win be 1 ub( as damaging and probably 
more so. A Kosovo conflagration will very soon 
destabilise Macedonia, where relations between 
the government and Its Albanian minority are al- 
ready very edgy. Bulgaria and Greece both have 
potential stakes In the outcome. It will also place 
the Albanian government, however reluctant to be- 
come Involved — and facing its own problems of 
unrest — under huge internal pressure. 

The six-nation Contact Group which met in 
London this week to discuss Kosovo must send an 
unambiguous message to Mr Milosevic and take 
clear and decisive ateps, It should press for the In- 
definite renewal of mandate for the United Nations 
forces on the Macedonian border with Serbia. Any 
improvement of relations with Mr Milosevic must 
be tied unambiguously to progress in negotiations 
with the majority people of Kosovo, for which the 
Contact Group should offer its good offices. A real 
measure of autonomy remains the only solution, 
but as more Albanians take to arms in anger and 
despair, it will not be available for much longer. 


Boss Zhu 
takes over 

W HERE IS China heading? The National 
People's Congress (NPC) in Beijing focuses 
attention on the world's biggest question — and 
the hardest one to answer. The new prime minis- 
ter, Zhu Rongji, will offer an economic New Deal in 
the face of an unemployment threat as serious as 
that of the pre-war depression. Mr Zhu has solved 
one crisis — the Inflationary surge of 1993. He 
takes over with the reputation of being a real Boss 
who can make (he bureaucracy budge. If he gets it 
right, the outside world will heave a sigh of relief — 
except for those who believe that "getting it right" 
should include real improvements in China’s 
human rights. But the result of getting it wrong, 

I everyone agrees, could dwarf all current difficul- 
ties in Asia and even past Soviet upheavals. 

China’s economic problems — and possibilities 
— have long provided a rationale for playing down 
human rights. The agenda is beginning to shift: on 
Monday, a Chinn Daity commentary did not deny 
die right of foreign countries to express their 
i concern: it argued Instead that this should be 
achieved by dialogue — ns the British-led 
European Union is proposing to do — rather than 
by “confrontation", as It accuses the United States 
of doing. This is on illusory difference because all 
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governments put strategic and economic relations 
with China ahead of human rights. Bill Clinton will 
be visiting Beijing aa readily as Tony Blair. The 
only difference is that US public and congressional 
opinion demands more Up service paid to moral 
issues. It is not a question of isolating China, but 
of striking the right balance: the real danger In 
recent times has been appeasement 

The British Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
beUeves that dialogue — or "engagement” — is 
beginning to pay off. But it only produces tiny 
dividends such as the news, garnered this week by 
the Austrian vice-president hr Lhasa, that the boy 
Panchen lama — recognised by the Dalai Lama 
and denounced by Beijing — Is living in a remote 
Tibetan village. The release of the dissident Wei 
Jingsheng last November was a bigger step. Mr 
Cook was expected to meet him tills week, tactfully 
after rather than before the Foreign Secretary’s 
recent visit to Beijing. But tire real human rights 
Issues concern thousands of Chinese, unknown 
except to the human rights group Amnesty 
International, whose voices are stifled. 

Mr Zhu Has clean hands from the past — unlike 
others still In the leadership. Other younger, more 
open-minded, Chinese officials, managers and 
intellectuals are waiting tbeir turn who may eventu- 
ally take China further forward. But easing foe 
pressure helps the party dlehards, not them. 
There Is nothing wrong with dialogue — but It must 
not muffle criticism. 


Asia’s crisis 
is a warning 

T HE DUST may be settling on the Aslan finan- 
cial collapse, but the instabilities in world 
financial markets — which gave rise to foe crisis — 
are still tying in wait for their next victim. The 
question is whether anything can be done about it 
or whether globalisation’s huge financial flows 
have escaped forever from foe surveillance of sov- 
ereign states. There are now encouraging sjgns 
that at the very least the Aslan crisis bas.per- 
Buaded world leaders that something must be 
done, even if they cant agree wbat that something 
is. Last week Alan Greenspan, chairman of foe 
United States Federal Reserve, said that the world 
financial system needed to be altered "to fit the 
needs of the new global environment”. This week 
Robert Rubin, the US treasury secretary, said that 
an intensive effort was under way to overhaul "the 
architecture of the global financial system” to bring 
institutions such as the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank up to date. 

What can be done? The Asian crisis was precipi- 
tated by a tidal wave of short-term money leaving 
the ares on a scale unjustified by the — manage- 
able — economic problems of the region. It was a 
classic example of market overreaction. This time 
it was contained by a fire brigade action by the 
IMF. But what about next time, and the time after 
that? George Soros, foe financier-philanthropist 
who knows more about global markets than most, 
has frequently warned of foe danger of a world fi- 
nancial meltdown. He urges foe establishment of a 
sister body to the IMF which would set limits on 
loans and guarantee them up to that limit. There is 
already an underused function of the World Bank 
which could do just that. The British Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, who is foe current chairman of foe 
Group of Seven, wants more transparency In finan- 
cial matters. He believes that if more countries 
follow his recent lead in revealing true foreign 
exchange positions, it would inject an air of reality 
into international affairs. If this could evolve Into 
something like a global Maastricht code, in which 
the leading countries agreed on core disciplines of 
fiscal and monetary policy robustly policed for foe 
IMF, then a macro-economic convergence might 
take place. 

The problem is so potentially explosive that the 
G7 ought at least to discuss more radical solu- 
tions, such as the imposition of a small tax on 
every international currency transaction. We all 
know the difficulties, not least that it needs only 
one country not to sign up to it for it to foil. But foe 
difficulty of implementation shouldn’t prevent 
countries from at least trying to find a workable so- 
lution. The same applies to co-ordinated currency 
intervention when the major players pool their re- 
sources to intervene in foe markets in order to 
correct currencies that have got hopelessly out of 
line. The emergence of a new monetary |Moc In 
Europe, with its own currency, ought to make it 
easier to build a yen-dollar-euro zone of stability. 


Weighed down by an 
information overload 


Martin Woollacott 

I T IS surely ominous that the Paris 
Metro is to be wired so that pas- 
sengers can use their portable 
phones. Soon it will not be possible 
to shelter from the blizzard of public 
and private messages even if you 
are in a hole in the ground. 

There is something obsessive 
about the effort to ensure that there 
should be no place where modern 
communications are at a disadvan- 
tage, nowhere any longer remote or 
isolated. Being “cut-off 1 Is heresy in 
the age of instantaneity. The beep- 
ing and the babble are foe sounds of 
our times. 

What happens when foe portable 
phone enters the scene is that the 
difference between foe public and 
private is blurred in several ways. 
People hooked up up to their own 
private connections are no longer 
walking in the street, wandering in 
foe park, or driving along the road 
in foe way that others are. The 
speaker is not with us, nor we with 
him. The momentary community of 
those in the same place or situation 
is shattered by these connections, 
which place some persons in two 
places at once and no two individu- 
als in the same two places. Above 
all, the area in space and time in 
which there is a respite from the 
continual sending and receiving of 
messages, already under siege, 
shrinks even further. 

How different a scene this is from 
the anxious drinkers around the 
radio in a second world war pub, or 
the squashed group of family and 
friends on foe sofa in front of early 
television soccer, or foe crackly 
phone call, once a year, from Britain 
to Australia. Then we were in a 
world of far fewer messages, most 
of them communally rather than in- 
dividually experienced. Yet there Is 
a contradictory effect: we inay be 
irritated by being forced to listen to 
private messages, but the experi- 
ence adds to the notion that we have 
a right to listen to any private mes- 
sage when it is sufficiently interest- 
ing or dramatic. Andy Warhol said 
that the telephone was “the most 
intimate and exclusive of all media", 
but that was before the portable. 

life, then, is indeed a passing 
show. When a dying climber phones 
his wife from the top of Mount Ever- 
est, or a prince talks to his mistress, 
people expect to learn about at least 
certain portions of the conversation. 
When the Mir space station threat- 
ens to spin out of control, people 
think they should be able to watch 
and listen, live for preference. 

The newness of foe message- 
dominated society, can, it is true, be 
overdone. Contemporaries hiBsled 
with foe changes brought about by 
foe penny post, the illustrated press, 
and the telephone, just as they did 
later with radio, film and television, 
and just as we are doing with our 
"information revolution”. Sir Edward 
Grey, British foreign secretary 
when the first world war broke out, 
believed that the “Penny PobI had 
already begun to make a change 
adverse to reading by consuming a 
vast amount of time in correspon- 
dence that was unnecessary, trivial, 
or irksome". But he kept his 
strongest ire for foe telephone: 
“The telephone is a deadly dis- 
advantage; it minces time Into frag- 
ments, and frays foe spirit". As for 


that blurring of the public and pi- If 
vate that makes people feel that the [ 
private lives and messages, of oth- 
ers are their property as entertain 
ment, Kierkegaard defined the 
phenomenon, succinctly w hen he 
wrote that "this gallery ... is on die 
look-out for distraction and sow 
abandons itself to the idea that 
everything that anyone does i9 done 
in order to give it, the public, some- 
thing to gossip about". 

The novel characteristics of the 
information revolution are said to be 
the merging of different forms of 
message-sending through the union 
of the computer, telephone and tele- 
vision, the sheer volume of me» 
sages zooming about, and their 
extreme differentiation. Bill Gates is 
a less popular figure than he used to j* 
be because Microsoft has been ran- i 
tier with its competitors, with gor- 
emment and courts trying to ensure 
fair competition. But it may also be 
that Gates is suffering from the reac - 1 
tions of a public beginning to weary , 
of foe sheer number of message* ; i 
and of their mind-battering diversity, i \ 
One figure quoted is of 1,600 image* ■ ; 
per minute per channel on American j 
television in the late eighties, and to ■ ; 
this you can add radio at 100 words a ( 
minute, newspapers at 150,000 word* i 
a day, and advertising messages # 
1,600 a day, as well as the growing j 
number of personal messages. The 
web has foe potential for adding hu> ■ 
dreds of thousands more. ' 

Earty thinkers on the massroedii 
warned that governments or corpo 
rations would dominate public opio- . 
ion directly, which of course they 
do, and it is an idea that still shapes. | 
attitudes to men like Gates and 
Murdoch. But the new reality has 
also turned out to be a multiply 
of very different messages receive 
and rejected by a multiplicity of ^ | 
viduals. It is a kind of endlessly 
stormy weather of messages, j 
swirling unpredictably this way aw 
that, into which ordinary ■ 
shout their own little tales. If there ; 
is a dominant “message of m* j 
sages” it is of the unavoidably *w • 
mentary, fractured, and contused 
nature of communication. 

M ORE may not necesaj , 
mean worse, but it dofi . 
mean more. The pr®* 1 
messages squeezes the time aw 
able for those messages from u* 
past that come from reading, 88 
Edward was already pointing 
nearly a century ago, media sav- 
ing out media. And it also 8quee*» 
the time in which we receweano i 
deliver messages face to iacc> | 
against the time in wluch the 0*“ 
shape our existence. . M 

Mark Train put his witty Mg 
on the difference between ^ 
face encounters and modern 
sages in his Btory of being 
point of admonishing 8 pugiUp . 
acquaintance who he felt j 

understood a work of art ^ .. 

near to bursting out and s yjj 1 *^ 
had no more apprec^ioji ot n . 

a jackass --m M I bad U* > 


ing there was no hurry I 

say it just as wen some « 6 

over foe telephone. TheteW ^ I 
like other media, distances ^ B 
foe reality of other peopl&^ ^ M 
it is of some comfort f at jj: 1' 

aspects, If correctly tafaJnSl I 
cer tain immunity from. .■ E. 

punched in foe face. . ■ ft 
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Russia looms large in Ukrainian politics 



The Ukrainian president, Leonid Kuchma, at a wreath laying 
ceremony during his visit to Moscow last month photo, yuri moobnov 


Natalie Nougayrede In Kiev 

T HE Ukrainian president, 
Leonid Kuchma, hopes that 
the 10-year economic co- 
operation agreement he signed with 
the Russian president, Boris Yeltsin, 
in Moscow on February 27 will bol- 
ster his chances of securing a sec- 
ond term at the presidential election 
in 1999. That prospect has already 
caused increased infighting be- 
tween leaders of the various political 
and financial factions in Kiev. 

In January Yeltsin stated publicly 
■hat he hoped to see Kuchma re- 
elected. In 1994 Kuchma, once head 
of a Soviet rocket factory, was 
elected president on a pro-Russian 
platform. But he subsequently dis- 
tanced himself from Moscow. 

The Ukrainian opposition, though 
far from unified, is beginning to 
organise itself. Leading the leftwing 
forces is Alexander Moroz, presi- 
dent of the parliament, which is 
dominated by communists, social- 
ists and agrarians. Another faction 
! R centred on the Unified Social 
democratic parly, led by a former 
KfiB boss, Yevhen Marchuk, and 
now supported by a former presi- 
dent, the nationalist Leonid 
Kravchuk. 

The small centrist anti-Kuchma 
I party Hromada (Together), founded 
by Pave! Lazarenko — a powerful 
1 S 3 * baron who was sacked from the 
j P°^ of prime minister — has been 
Js1 gathering support in recent 
, moi tths. In 1995 the company con- 
trol by Lazarenko, Unified En- 
tr 8y System, obtained a large slice 
® l b e market for Russian gas in 
Ukraine. 

Dzarenko works hand in hand 
with the Russian gas giant Gazprom, 
) v rach has close ties with the Russ- 
ia prime minister, Viktor Cher 1 - 
Mnyrdin, The transit revenues that 
•yev derives from Russian gas being 
PW through Ukraine are put at 
v , bduon, according to one expert 
Wo suspects that little of that 
money ends up in state coffers. 

Kuchma and Lazarenko have 
Dee |) off accusations of cor- 
2™ at each other. “Kuchma has 
to snuggle up to the Rus- 
aas. says a Western observer In 


Kiev. “But in return he’s asked 
Chernomyrdin to rein in Laza- 
renko's presidential ambitions.'' 

The country is still In the middle 
of a serious economic crisis, even 
though the decline in GDP has 
slowed (from -10 per cent in 1996 to 
-3 per cent in 1997). Ukraine has 
been criticised for its voluminous 
red tape, which has hindered re- 
form and privatisation. The budget 
deficit careered out of control in 
1997. The black economy report- 
edly accounts for about 50 per cent 


of all activity. Direct inward invest- 
ment is low: it has totalled about 
$2 billion since 1991. 

'The government has lost control 
of spending," says a Western eco- 
nomist, "chiefly because regions 
and cities are becoming Increas- 
ingly autonomous." 

Observers expect the battle be- 
tween the various Ukrainian fac- 
tions to affect government plans to 
privatise three leading enterprises 
this year, foe power company Don- 
bass Energo, foe telecom company 


Ukrtelecom, and Ukraine National 
Airlines. 

The most powerful political and 
financial groups, which are divided 
among themselves, are based in the 
eastern region of Dnepropetrovsk, 
where Kuchma, his prime minister 
Valery Pustovoitenko, and Laza- 
renko were born. 

It is also a Ruaslaivapeaking in- 
dustrial region whose economy is 
particularly well integrated with that 
of neighbouring Russia, and which 
stands to gain most front the im- 
proved trade relations with Moscow 
provided for in the agreement just 
signed. 

Following, like Yeltsin, the old 
"divide and rule” precept, Kuchma 
blows hot and cold with his en- 
tourage and government. But unlike 
his Russian counterpart, he cannot 
constitutionally govern by ilecrei- 
without running into serious ob- 
struction from parliament. 

This separation of powers makes 
some analysts argue rliat Ukraine is 
more democratic titan Russia. Oth- 
ers point out that if Lhc opposition 
were to win at the polls, Kuchma 
might be tempted to dissolve parlia- 
ment and give the Kiev rugiiiii- 
more teeth. 

His rapprochement with Moscow 
may alienate those who vote for the 
nationalist parly Rukh (Movement), 
which, according to polls, should 
get foe second-highest number of 
votes, after the communists, at the 
May 29 general election. 

But relations between Kuchma's 
National Democratic party and the 
Rukh's leader, Viacheslav Chornovil. 
have greatly improved since Rulch 
came to power in two Ukrainian 
regions. 

As for the communists, Kuchma 
cannot realistically expect to win 
votes by casting them In the role of 
bogeymen The communists are 
divided over the merits of "going 
back” to a Soviet-style regime, and 
many of them want Ukraine to 
remain independent. 

But in Kiev, as in Moscow, with po- 
litical and business groups colluding 
with each other. Ideological debate 
was replaced quite some time ago by 
, jockeying for economic Influence. 

(March 1-2) 


France trains African peace-keeping force 


Sotlnol in Bake! 


I 


JL 1 ? re 8ton of Bakel, a town 
tanSff ^n/Rai’s border with Mauri- 
2 MaU * "Guidimakha 98’ 


Ilians “«= UUlUUnaKHH VO 

oeuvres aimed at developing 

■ new /■ ■ . . 


AWo,*. of peace-keeping in 

PW entering their final 

todta-SiJ* 8tate ’ of,t h**rt radar 
abJSifkk™* systems contrasted 
cXjMj stogie-engined am 


were k, 1 '.U T“* “dlitary engineers 
A*** a metal raft designed 

v «hicWo r ° 0ps ^ Ught armoured 
ntti- across the Senecral nW ■ An 





Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde, and 
English-speaking Ghana and Gam- 
bia, each of which sent a platoon. 

The unit, called Recamp (Rein- 
forcement of African Peace-keeping 
Capabilities), was supported mainly 
by French logistics with nominal 
participation by Britain and the 
United States. : Guidimakha 98 
mobilised 3,700 men, 30 aircraft arid 
700 vehicles. 

The scenario was an Intervention, 
within foe. framework of a United 
Nationi mandate and with foe con- 
. sent of the belligerents, of ah 
; African multinational force In a 
; country where government forces 
: had clashed with rebels. 

■ Once fee ekerclse Is over, foe, 
' equipment that Was tjeeded to setup 1 
; Recarap , will remain ' in foe Sene- 
, galeae capital, Dakar, with a French, 

| marine light infantry battalion sjd- 
; tioned there. It will be Handed oyer 
j to any future Inter-African force once' 
< that has received a UN mandate. '* 
The Idea was spawned by one of 


the rare recent successes of 
France’s Central Africa policy — its 
support for the Bangui Accords' 
Monitoring Mission, (Mtoab), an 
Inter-African force that has kept foe 
peace to the Central African Repub- 
lic (CAR) since the spring of 1997. 

Made up, of contingents from 
Chad, Senegal, Burkina Faso, Mall 
arid Gabon, Mi sab is under African 
command, but It is financed by 
France to foe tune pf $1.6 million a 
month, arid benefits frbm the logis- 
tics of French troops still stationed 
on the continent, ' m . 

jWisab has, however, shown Its 
limitations, The' behaviour of .its 
trpops has not been beyqncl te 
proaclj. Their intervention In . foe 
CAR’s capital, Bangui, In June 1997, 
left some 100 civilians dead. Miaab 
was backed Up by French logistics 
and “operational assistance* 1 troops, 
which had already twice crushed 
rebels trying fo oust the president, 
Ange-F£ltx PatassA 
Guidimakha 98 stressed , the 


humanitarian side of peace-keeping. 
Ilunga Ngandu, representing the 
UN High Commission for Refugees, 

, said he would like the UNHCR and 
| Recarap troops to harmonise, the 
way they registered refugees. 

It remains to be seen whether 
France, which has just contributed 
$5.75 million to foe operation, will be 
able to afford to bear mostof foe coat 
of qctual interventions, whqse politi- 
cal purpose may not always equate, 
with French.aims in Africa 

.The French defence .minister, 
Alain Richard, who visited Bakel on 
February 28, said he hoped other 
Western countries would have "foe 
will knd the guts" to risk their aot- 
. diere' litres on African soil, as mu\ce . 
had done. . 

i Tills French involvement, al- 
though often frowned on in non- 
‘ French-speaking Africa, does help to 
prevent an African regional power 
from dominating ife neighbours! tt js 
i wel| known, for example, that the 
1 West-African force Ecomog, which 
i has Intervened hi Liberia and Sierra 
■ Leone, Berves Nigerian Interests. 

(March 3) 


Ally accuses 
Pinochet in 
murder case 

Eduardo Ollvaras In Santiago I 

J UST as he Is about to retire 
from the Chilean army, which 
he headed for 25 years, General 
Augusto Pinochet hns been 
accused of having a hand in the 
murder of Orlando Letelier, who 
was killed with hls secretary in ti 
1076 bomb attack in Washing- 
ton. Letelier had been foreign 
minister In the government of 
President Salvador Allen de, 
which was overthrown by 
Pinochet In 1973. 

The charge is no ordinary 
one: it has come from General 
Manuel Contreras, who bended 
the secret services during the 
military dictatorship and whs 
therefore under the direct 
orders of Pinochet, 

Following tiie humh utlncU, 
investigators in the United States ! 
pointed tile finger of suspicion 
at the Chilean military regime's 
secret police, tlie Dina. 

In 1995, by which tinu.- I 

Chile was a democracy again, j 
Contreras wus given a seven-year I 
prison sentence. He is now ap- 
pealing against that sentence. 

From jail, Contreras said that 
he had always "acted in accor- 
dance with the instructions he 
received from the president", in 
other words Pinochet "Pinochet 
alone, as the Dina’s senior au- 
thority, could order the missions 
that were carried out. I always 
strictly obeyed orders.” 

Contreras made this claim in 
the courae of being questioned 
during investigations leading up 
| to his trial. Hfe statement, which 
had never been mnde public, lias 
just been revealed by foe Madrid 
i daity El Pais. It has been passed 
on to the Spanish magistrate, 
Manuel Garcla-Castellon, who Is 
examining a complaint lodged 
! against Pinochet In Madrid for 
genocide and terrorism. 

Last week, the authenticity of 
I Contreras’s remarks was con- 
i' firmed both by his son, Manuel, 
and by hls lawyer. The develop- 
ment could prove highly embar- 
■ rasslng, as the Dina also stands 
accused of having organised foe 
1974 murder In Argentina of 
General Carlos Prats, Pinochet’s 
predecessor as array chief, who 
: had remained loyal to AUende’s 
elected government. 

Manuel .Contreras junior sal d 
' that his father felt tie had been 
"abandoned .by hls peers and by 
all the businessmen who grew 
rich thanks to the military > 
regime and who now pretend not 
to know fa 

What could turn out tq be a 
• settling of scores between former 
]iill^Qfthemi|itaryrednie , 

, comes at a time; when Pinochet, ' 

in accordance with the constitu- ... 
dorial provisions he hlrnself Im- i 

i pose<J before haridipgover power ; 
in 199d, is dpeto become a life 1 
senator, on March i L ■ 

Several political parties aiiid . \ 

groups have made it clear that , 

! they intend 4 d oppose foe arrival, 

1 fr the senate of "the man whose i 
first act as dictator was to close 
down parliament?, 

, (March 1-2) 
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Manet’s Le 
Chemln de Fer 
(1873), 
painted next to 
the Gare 
St- Lazar e in 
Paris, is today 
considered to 
be one of his 
masterpieces. 

When it was 
first shown, in 
1874, it whs 
ridiculed 



Paintings that provoked 
the contempt of the Salon 


Past master of modernity 


Philippa Dagen 

T HE woman has a puppy and 
an open book on her lap. 
She is staling back at some- 
one who is staring at her, or per- 
haps she is just gazing into space, 
having left off reading for a mo- 
ment. Seated on a wall with her 
back to some railings, she is wear- 
ing a blue dress with large white 
buttons and a black hat adorned 
with flowers. A black ribbon empha- 
sises the roundness of her neck. 

Next to her, with her bade to us, is 
a little girl in a blue and white dress 
who is looking through the railings 
at something we cannot see because 
it is hidden by white smoke. The 
smoke and the track that can be seen 
through the railings suggest we are 
near a railway station. In the back- 
ground there is a facade with two 
doors and a window. Placed on the 
waft next to the girl is a bunch of 
white grapes. No event is about to 
happen; no allegory can be detected. 

The painting, Le Chemln de Fer 
<1873), is one of Edouard Ntanefs 
masterpieces. The property of the 
National Gallery in Washington, it is 
the centrepiece of an exemplary ex- 
hibition at the Musde d'Orsay in 
Paris that manages to be at once 
edifying, intriguing, attractive and 
moving. It commemorates no an- 
niversary and obeys none of the 
constraints of fast cultural food. 

Its aim is to explain how Manet 
worked, why he painted Le Chemin 
de Fer next to the Gare St-Lazare in 
Paris, and why Claude Monet, 
Berthe Morisot, Gustave Cailiebotte 
and other lesser-known artists 
treated the same subject in the 1870s. 

Tt is easy to guess what attracted 
them: the fast-expanding station and 
adjacent Place de 1’EUrope, its bridge 
of intersecting girders, the blocks of 
fiatB on either aide of the railway cut- 
ting, and the nearby streets named 
after capital cities (Rue de St-P&ters- 
boufg, Rue de Londres, Rue de 
Berlin) ail helped to give the district 
an eminently modem aura. 

Manet moved to a fiat as close as 
possible to the bridge fn 1872. At his 
huge premises on the ground floor 
| of 4 Rue de St-P&ersbourg, he 
worked, received visitors . and 
showed paintings of his that had 
been turned down by the Salon jury. 

From his windows he could see 
the bridge, the railway tines and Rue 
Mosnier (now Rue de Berne). He 


painted that street several times — 
decked out with July 14 flags, being 
paved by navvies, cluttered with car- 
riages and passers-by on a rainy day. 
In other words, he set himself up in 
premises from wliich he could most 
conveniently observe the customs of 
the modern metropolis. 

His approach was deliberate, like 
that of Cailiebotte, who lived 
nearby. They were printers of mod- 
ern life, in the Baudelairean sense, 
and did not feel at home in the old 
quarters of central Paris. 

It was all perfectly logical. The 
aim was to implement an ex- 
ploratory method that combined 
pictorial experimentation with the 
discovery of new subjects. The Im- 
pressionism of Monet, Cailiebotte, 
Morisot and Camille Pissarro was 
one of the end products of the 
method, which Manet was the first 
to put into practice. 

They each arrived at their ends in 
different ways. The exhibition fo- 
cuses on the little-discussed subject 
of how they went about their print- 
ing. In the case of Le Chemln de 
Fer, Manet first looked out of the 
window of a studio occupied by an 
artist friend, Alphonse Hirsch, on 
the other side of the tracks, from 
Hirsch's studio, Manet could see 
the front door and one of the win- 
dows of his own studio, visible be- 
hind the young woman. Yet he 
painted the picture in his own stu- 
dio, not Hirsch’s. 

The strangely alluring Victorine 
Meurent, who had posed for him in 
the nude for Le Ddjeuner sur 
I'Herbe and for Chanteuse de Rues 
(1862) , and then for Jeune Dame en 
1866, is the seated young woman in 
Le Chemin de Fer. The painting 
would therefore seem to be a syn- 
thesis of two ways of looking at die 
model: from nature and in the stu- 
dio. Manet did not work on it in the 
open air, and the smoke and light ef- 
fects were reconstructed from mem- 
ory with admirable accuracy and 
ridti. 

Manet was an old hand at such 
I tricks. One evening in 1862, he saw 
a woman come out of a louche cafe 
with her skirt hitched up and a gui- 
tar under her arm. He immediately 
asked her If she would pose for him 
in' the same clothes and posture. 
She laughed and refused. Manet got 
Meurent to dress up like the un- 
known woman, gave her a guitar 
and painted La Chanteuse des Rues. 


Cailiebotte used the same tech- 
nique in Sur le Pont de ITiurope and 
Rue de Paris; Temps de Pluie. He 
painted the pictures in his studio 
from drawings and sketches. They 
do not have the lightness of touch 
or artificial spontaneity of the 
Manet paintings. 

The other approach was Monet's 
acrobatic, strenuous technique of 
printing from nature, which in- 
volved working at great speed and 
in difficult conditions. In 1877 he 
chose his spot — the Gare St-Lazare 
of course. He went from platform to 
platform, changing his viewpoint 
and moving closer to or farther 
from his subject as required. Of the 
11 or 12 pictures Monet printed on 
the subject, he executed some on 
the spot; others he completed in the 
studio after haring made a sketch 
directly on the canvas. 

S OMEONE who saw him at 
work said; "He printed the de- 
parture of the locomotives 
with fbrious energy . . . hindered by 
their manoeuvres, he stood there, 
with his brush poised, like a hunter, 
looking out for the moment when 
he could dab the canvas.” 

The exhibition has brought to- 
gether in one room almost the whole 
Monet series — which should be 
enough to ensure its success. We fol- 
low the movements of the printer as 
he tried to find the right viewpoint 
and to render the swirling steam, the 
light filtering through the glass roof, 
and the crowds of travellers. 

Sometimes there is blaring sun, 
sometimes rain, sometimes mist — 
Monet varied the time of day as 
much as he did his compositions. 
He painted what Emile Zola de- 
scribed later, In La Bfite Humrine 
(1889); “In the confused blur of car- 
riages and locomotives that clut- 
tered the railway lines, a large red 
signal stood out like a stain against 
the wan daylight” 

What was needed to describe 
those conftiBed movements, the 
glint of steel and the clouds of steam 
was a style that eschewed, not only 
coqtinuous lines (lines are blurred 
by movement and steam) but also 
the conventional model of chiaro- 
scuro. That style was Impressionism. 
(February 13) 

“Manet, Monet, La Gare St-Lazare", 
Musde d'Orsay, Paris. Closed 
Monday. Until May 17 


W HEN Manet's Le Chemin 
de Fer waB shown at the 
1874 Salon, it was greeted with 
sarcasm, and cartoonists 
satirised its composition, writes 
Philippe Dagen. They turned 
the bars of the railings Into those 
of a prison or an asylum, and 
harped on the theme of madness 
that had so often been used to 
deride Manet. 

In the Journal Amusant, be- 
neath a sketch of the painting, 
the caption reads: ‘Two mad- 
women, suffering from incurable 
monomanetla, watch the car- 
riages go by through the bars of 
their nut-house.” 

In his Revue Comique, Cham 
captioned his sketch of the two 
figures: “In prison because they 
have neglected the respect they 
owe the public. (It is only right.)” 
Lack of respect? The painting’s 
title and what it showed were 
thought to be incompatible; the 
picture was sloppily painted, Its 
composition incoherent, and its 
subject of no interest 
The caricatures are grouped in 
one showcase of the Mus£e 
d'Orsay exhibition. Not only do 
they not make us laugh today, 
but they leave a nasty taste in the 
mouth precisely because they 
are incomprehensible — as in- 
comprehensible as the hatred 
the critics and the Solon jury 
directed at Manet. 

One can understand, at a 
pinch, thatpalntingB like 
D4jeuner sur I’Herbe or Olympia 
could have been found offensive. 
They showed real nudity and had 
nothing in common with the 
sleek nudes of the beloved great 
masters. They suggested desire, 
sexual appetite, the gome of se- 
duction, and the commerce of 
prostitution. 

But what about an Innocent 
painting like Le Chemin de For, 
which has no salacious over- 
tones? Could It have been its ex- 
actness that made it unbearable? 
No, it was merely that Manet did 
not conform to the artistic norms 
of the time, bb taught at the 
Beaux-Arts and championed by 
the Academy and the Salon jury. 

As well as analysing the notion 
of modernity, the exlilbition fo- 
cuses on a more sombre chapter 
— refusal, and hatred of moder- 
nity. The 1874 Salon accepted Le 
Chemin de Fer, but turned down 
another key Manet painting, Bal 
Masqud k l’Opdra. In 1876, he 
entered L'ArtUte and Le Lings, 
both of which were turned down. 

This had a number of conse- 
quences. Manet decided to ex- 
hibit the paintin gs at hls studio 
in die Rue de Saint-Pdtersbpurg. 
A lot was written about the show 
in the press, and crowds kept 
coming for two weeks. 

Then the poet Stephane 
Mallarmd published his booklet,. 
Lea Impressionistes et Edouard 
Manet. In it, he described Le 
Linge, in which "everywhere the 
luminous, transparent atmos- 
phere' comes to grips with the 
figures, the clothes and the fo- 
liage, apparently appropriating 
something of their substance, 
and solidity, while the outlines, 
eroded by the sup, bidden apd . 
consumed by space, quiver,. 

' melt and evaporate fnto the sur- 
rounding air”. Hia contempt 
1 raries wer? not ready for $iet 
Kind of language. , 


There was a further scandal in 
1877. Manet wanted the Salon 
to exhibit hls Nana, the portrait J 
of a demi-mondaine in front of " 

her mirror. “Monsieur”, dressed 
in block and carrying a cane, 
sits waiting for his belle to finish 
powdering her face. 

The jury found the painting 
offensive and turned it down. 
Manet displayed the work in a 
fashion designer’s window on 
the Boulevard des Capuclnes. 
According to Joris-Karl Huya- 
man a, It prompted “indignant 
cries and laughter” from people 
in the street They could not pos- 
sibly imagine that such paintings 
would end up in museums, or 
that they would become, retro- 
spectively, irrefutable represen- 
tations of the period that refused 
them. a 

It is ail the more important to T 
recall such episodes today be- 
cause a recent theory would 
have us believe that Manet was ■ 
a revolutionary only in spite of 
himself, and that he would brne 
liked nothing more than to be- 
long to the Institute — If that 
had been possible. It has even 
been claimed that his painting 
und that of pompier artists be- 
long to the same historical cate- 
gory. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. 

In our era of theoretical quick- 
sands and wishy-washy post- 
modernism, it needs to be 
repeated that there are irre- j 
ducible differences and incom- 
patibilities between artists, and 
that aesthetic ecumenism is no 
more than an elegant disguise for 
the most plodding conformism, f 
It was Manet who said, as 
though declaring war: “It has 

always been my ambition not to : 
remain my old self, not to redo , 

the following day what I did the j 
previous day, to be constantly® 
spired by 0 new angle, and to try , 
to sound a new note.” I 

The exhibition contains an- 
other cruel example of hawbW 
the public could be. In Mon mb 
S t-Lazare aeries, there is sp®® 
big called La Gare Saint-U*aj« 
les Slgnaux. It is remarkable kx j 
the stark simplicity ofits .co^ ! 
sition. There is a gray d**® j 
middle, and others to the right ! 
Apart from these discs w P«j* j i 
all that can be seen are 
blocks of flats, ghostlike pa^j* 
by and street lamps. Above*®* < 
scene, Monet painted a shifty : 
aky of stupendous beauty, w 
pink, blue and white hfeWtfJ- ! 
It Is a work of great power®" j 

imposes Itself on the Bpefta^* 

It now betongn to Hanover^ 
Museum. In 1878, CaUlebotte 

bought It from Monet once 
again demonstratingwhat a , 

eye he bad. It later £*med i 

of the bequest which, on WS j 

death in 1804, he left J J 6 j 
French nation. In ftj I 

■ miimnitm authorities rejefx®*- ■ 


museum authorities x 
painting on the groun 


da that ft 


collections. , _ 

(February 
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Kosovo Convulsions 


EDITORIAL 


T HE LONG-FEARED “second 
Bosnia” may be igniting in 
Kobovo, a province of Serbia 
with a . 90 percent ethnic 
Albanian majority. Kosovans 
have been demanding indepen- 
dence from a Belgrade govern- 
ment that has ruled repressively 
and resisted restoring even the 
leaser autonomy that It revoked 
in 1989. Now a collision of the 
“Greater Serbia” idea identified 


with the Serbian leader, 
Slobodan Milosevic, and a simi- 
larly nationalistic “Greater 
Albania” could draw in princi- 
pals and region alike. 

The current crisis was trig- 
gered by the killing of some 
Serbian policemen by the armed 
wing of the Albanian nationalist 
movement. The Serbian govern- 
ment responded with indiscrimi- 
nate force and against innocents. 
The U.S. State Department 
criticized this response as 
“excessive,” notwithstanding that 


Tobacco Firms Must 
Open Secret Files 


John 8 chwartz 


T HE TOBACCO industry 
must turn over more lhan 
39,000 highly sensitive inter- 
nal documents to Minnesota be- 
cause they show a pattern of fraud 
and deception by cigarette compa- 
nies, a judge has ruled. 

One document cited by Ramsey 
County District Judge Kenneth Fitz- 
patrick refers to studies of smoking 
habits in children as young as 5 . 

The ruling in Minnesota’s lawsuit 
^gainst tobacco companies aliens 
documents that passed between at- 
torneys for the industry and their 
clients — the kind of information 
usually protected by attorney-client 
privilege, the privilege developed in 
Western legal tradition as a way to 
ensure that clients could speak 
taely with their legal advocates. 
But that protection can be lifted if a 
rourt finds that the attorneys were 
involved in a crime or fraud. 

"The tobacco industry's 40-year 
game of hide and seek lias come to 
80 end," Minnesota Attorney Gen- 
era] Humphrey H. Humphrey III 
in a statement Humphrey 
railed the ruling “one of the most 
monumental public health decisions 
H 1 African history" and called the 
ocuments “the tobacco industry’s 
deepest, darkest secrets." 

. ^Patrick ruled that the compa- 
nies “blatantly abused” the process 
0 .Putting documents into cate- 
Kones fo r court review He cited 
on e document that had been catego- 
n.zed *3 a legal report for a Cana- 
«n subsidiary of British-American 
uaccQ Co. that actually was a 
raport on youth marketing studies 
nducted for the company. That 
document states •‘the studies re 
, on youngsters' motivation 
starting, their brand prefer'- 
etc ’ aa we N as the starting be- 
Jwiour of children as young as five 
J 2 ? ° ld,M studies, the dqcu- 
or»" t S ate . 8 ’ exam ine “young smok- 
r !? Vude . 8 toward ’addiction' and 
man topple references to how 
I!, 7 young smokers believe that 
tofatfS ? 01 become addicted, only 
they ar e '> SC ° Vrer ' to ^eir r e S re L that 

J'™** ordered that the spe- 
G e k. master *n the case, Mark 
LhJr 1 ^examine documents in 
Brew* Ca . te R° rie ® that Gehan had 
^ -recommended re 
^ 8 - He also unsealed Gehan’s 
^ report on the documents. 

trast L r 5 ° rt Portrays a stark con- 
. — ^Between the industry’s public 


pronouncements denying the health 
risks and addictiveness of smoking 
on the one hand and internal docu- 
ments showing clear acknowledge- 
ment of both. One document, for 
instance, bears the title “Cigarette 
Smoking Termed Lethal Habit with 
Some Addiction Involved." Gehan 
also lists numerous documents that 
appear to detail methods used by 
the companies to manipulate nico- 
tine over the decades. 

Minnesota and its partner in the 
$1.77 billion consumer fraud case, 
Minnesota insurer Blue Cross and 
Biue Shield, had originally fought 
for the release of 250,000 docu- 
ments protected by attorney-client 
privilege. The companies fought 
that, and more than 210,000 docu- 
ments remain closed, 

Internal industry documents 
have been the linchpin of the Min- 
nesota case built by lead attorney 
Micliael V. Ciresi, whose team has 
collected more than 30 million 
pages of documents and laid hun- 
dreds before jurors during six 
weeks of testimony. 

Minnesota and Blue Cross filed 
the suit against the industry in 1994 
to recoup tobacco-related medical 
costs and to force the industry to 
change its business practices. It is 
one of 41 states suing the industry. 
Cases brought by Mississippi, 
Florida and Texas have been settled 
for some $30 billion. 

! In a proposed national tobacco 
settlement being considered by 
Congress, the Industry has offered 
I to spend hundreds of billions of dol- 
| lars and severely restrict marketing 
arid advertising practices in return 
for protection from group lawsuits 
and punitive damages. . 

. , Humphrey predicted that the new 
documents would weaken -the 
industry’s hand in Washington; 
“When Congress arid the American 
public see the pervasiveness oj( the 
fraud and conspiracy, they,, wili 
demand action to truly protect kids 
without giving this outlaw: industry 
the special immunity and protec- 
tions it so desperately seeks.” , ,, : 

Scott 'Williams, a spokesman for 
, the industry on settlement issues, 
responded: “Mr-.. Humphrey contiri- 
‘ ues to repeat the kind of confronta- 
tion that has achieved nothing in the 
past There are many, people, includ- 
ing the president wjio are commit- 
ted to finding a comprehensive 
solution to these long-standing is- 
sues. We invite Mr. Humphrey to 
join in this effort to achieve real and 
immediate progress," 


Washington does not embrace 
separatist movements and 
agrees with Belgrade that the 
Kosovo Liberation Army is a 
terrorist group. 

Milosevic, architect of the old 
Yugoslavia’s disintegration, re- 
cently has sought to win Serbia’s 
way back to international favor 
by helping the United States seat 
a new moderate Bosnian Serb 
government. 

Washington rewarded him 
with air landing rights and some 
other forward-looking steps. The 
State Department was also 
supporting Belgrade’s crimped 
plan for issue-by-issue negotia- 


tes Hockatader In Jerusalem 

E ZER WEIZMAN, the cantanker- 
ous Israeli president whose 
quick-draw quips and outspoken 
politics have charmed most Israelis 
and alienated some, was re-elected 
to a second five-year term as head 
of state last week. 

! Despite the public opposition of 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- 
yahu, Weizman received an outright 
majority of votes in the 120 -member 
I parliament He defeated a lackluster 
challenger, Shaul Amor of Netan- 
yahu’s right-wing Likud party, by 63 
I votesto49. . 

Although the post of president In 
Israel is largely ceremonial, It pro- 
vides a bully pulpit to Influence pub- 
1 lie opinion. Few Israeli presidents 
! have used that function so fre- 
quently, and with such apparent suc- 
cess, as the popular Weizman. 

I A, former fighter pilot, Weizman, 


tion, starting with education, of 
Serbian-Al banian differences. 

But Serbia cannot expect es- 
cape from Its isolation, nor the 
Albanians from their neglect, if 
others see either as responsible 
for an escalating war. Any political 
changes must be made at a table. 

The sanctions against Serbia 
can’t be made much tougher. 
But NATO military options need 
to be reviewed. BUI Clinton has 
reiterated George Bush’s un- 
specific but resonant 1992 
“Christmas warning” against 
Serbian aggression — a warning 
Milosevic cannot possibly find 
advantage in testing. 


73, was air force commander during 
Israel's victory in the Six-Day War 
of 1967. He is a charter member of 
Israel’s Labor Party elite, and hls 
uncle, Chaim Weizman, was the 
first president. He has made a point 
of visiting the family of nearly every 
Israeli killed either while serving in 
the armed forces or in terrorist 
attacks in his time in office. 

Weizman has at different times 
crossed swords with both Netan- 
yahu and Leah Rabin, widow of the 
slain prime minister Yitzhak Rabin. 
He infuriated Netanyahu by sug- 
gesting to Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright that she. “knock 
heads together” — including the 
prime minister’s 7 - to kick-start the 
Middle East process. .Rabin was 
annoyed at Weizman’s public rec- 
ommendation that the ' peace 
prpeesa be piit on hold after a num- 
ber of .terrorist attacks by 'Arabs 
against Israelis. ' [ 


Puerto Rico: 
First Step to 
Statehood 


GuyQuglfotta 

I N A cliflhanger vote, the House 
overcame opposition from the 
left and right to approve historic 
legislation that could put Puerto 
Rico on the road to becoming the 
51st state. 

By n vote of 209 to 208, law- 
makers approved the United Slates- 
Puerto Rico Political Status Act after 
11 hours of often contentious de- 
bate. When the gave! sounded end- 
ing the seesaw vote count, 
pro-statehood Puerto Ricans seated 
in tiie gallery overlooking the 
House floor rose to their feet in a 
roar of triumph. 

President Clinton strongly siq>- 
ports the House measure and hailed 
the vote as "a victory for democracy 
and against exclusion.” But llu- nar- 
row House victory could dim 
chances Hint the Senate will lake it 
up. Hep. Gerald U.H. Solomon. R- 
New York, one of the chief oppo- 
nents of the bill, said the bill “is 
dead in the Senate.” 

Regardless of the ultimate out- 
come, however, the legislation 
marked the first time in Yiistury 
Cungress has approved a mecha- 
nism to clarify the status of Puerto 
Rico, a Caribbean island of 3.8 mil- 
lion people ceded to the United 
States a century ago as spoils of the 
Sponish-American War. 

If the legislation becomes law, 
Puerto Rico would be required to 
hold a plebiscite by the end of the 
year to decide whether it wishes to 
become a state or an independent 
country, or remain an Internally 
self-governing "common wealth." 

[f commonwealth wins, nothing 
would happen until another 
plebiscite is held within 10 yeArs. 
Should statehood or independence 
prevail, however, the president 
would be required to submit a 
10 -year transition plan by the middle 
of next year. 

The bill provoked strong opposi- 
tion from commonwealth advocates, 
mostly liberal Democrats, who 
charged that the legislation was 
skewed in favor of statehood; "By 
voting ou this legislation, we are im- 
posing statehood on Puerto Rico,” 
said Puerto Rico-born Rep. Nydia 
M. Velazquez, D-New Ybrk. 'This is 
not about self-determination," 

But large numbers of conserva- 
fives also opposed the bill, charging 
that the American people were ill- 
prepared lb deal with the possibility 
of making Puerto Rico a state. Only 
43 of the House’s 226 Republicans 
voted for, the bill. All but 31 Demo- 
crats voted for itl 1 



Weizman telephones Netanyahu after bia victory photo: andre durand 


Weizman Wins Re-Election 


Judge Throws Out Miami Mayoral Results 


Donald P. Baker. In Miami 

A JUDGE has thrown out the 
results of Miami's bitterly 
contested mayoral race saying 
he found “clearly demonstrated 
fraud and abuse” in aipentee 
balloting that lifted Xavier. L. • 
Suarez to victory In a runoff last 
November against incumbent 
Joe Carollo. There will be a 
rerun within 60 days. 

Carollo, 42, came within 155 


votes of winning a plurality frj the 
November 4 regular election. ! 
But he lost the runoff pn when : 
Suarez captured two-thirds of ! 
the absentee ballots. 

The judge said in his ruling 
that “witness after witness* tepti: 
fied to a catalog of abuses that 
Included ballots cpst by persons, 
who did not ask for an absentee 
ballot, who did not live in the city 
or who did not know the person 
who supposedly witnessed their 


signatures. There was no evi- 
dence Suarez knew about or. 
participated in the fraud. 

Suarez, 48, has had a tumul- 
tuous four, mopths in office, 
largely because of antics that 
earned him the nicknames 
“Mayor Loco” and “Hurricane 
Suareiz.” These included telling 
the Miami Herald that he would 
cancel municipal advertising un- 
less reporters treated him more 
favorably. 
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Laura Brooke In Bogota 

S TUNG by its worst defeat by 
leftist rebels in decades, the 
Colombian military has come 
under harsh attack by critics who 
say the army is demoralized. Ill- 
equipped and unable to defend 
much of Colombia's countryside 
from the guerrillas. 

■This is without a doubt the 
biggest defeat in the 35-year history 
of confrontation against the insur- 
gency," said Alfredo Rangel, a secu- 
rity analyst who has worked for 
President Ernesto Samper. 'Public 
opinion is extremely upset, and 
demoralized by what happened." 

The stunning setback occurred in 
a days-long battle that began on 
March 2 when rebels of the Revo- 
lutionary Armed Forces of Colom- 
bia, known by its Spanish initials 
FARC, ambushed an elite army unit 
near the remote village of El Billor 
on the Caguan River, in Caquera, a 
southern stale known for its vast 
coca plantations. The rebels said 
they killed 80, wounded 30 and took 
43 prisoners in a fight lliat lasted 34 
hours. The government lias not 
released casualty figures but has 
disputed fhe rebels' count. 

Tiie rebels also said they seized 
Galil automatic assault rifles, six 
mortars, eight multiple rocket- 
propelled grenade launchers and 
nine heavy machine guns, the 
Reuters newsservice reported. 

Colombian air force planes re- 
sponded with a bombing campaign 
that may have left civilians dead. 
And President Samper ordered war- 
weary troops to take the offensive 
against the rebels to avenge what he 
called a "hard blow.” 

Analysts said the defeat was sig- 
nificant not only because of the 
number of soldiers killed, but 
because the rebels overwhelmed a 
counterinsurgency unit known as 
the Mobile Brigade 3. This is 
Colombia’s elite fighting force, 1 * said 
Sergio Uribe, a political scientist at 
the University of the Andes in 
Bogota. "These are not conscripts; 
they are professional soldiers. They 
were outwitted and they were out- 
inteUlgenced." 

The troops were conducting 
operations in one of Colombia's pri- 
mary regions for growing coca, 



Vote for me . » . Early returns predicted a landslide victory for President Samper's liberal party in 
Colombia's congressional elections last Sunday, which were marked by a low turnout photo feoro ur-vpre 


which is used to make cocaine, near 
an area which is believed to serve as 
the rebels' central command base, 
analysts said. The southern states of 
Guaviare nnd Cnqueta are the prin- 
cipal base of operations for (he 
rebels, who earn millions from drug 
traffickers by protecting their crops 
from anti-drug police. 

The FARC and other insurgent 
groups have been fighting the 
Colombian government for more 
than three decades, with little hope 
of toppling it But in recent months 
the rebels have shown an ability to 
inflict casualties In greater numbers 
than ever before on an army that 
critics say is demoralized, lacks 
equipment and is structurally un- 
prepared to fight a guerrilla war. 

In December, rebels ambushed 
soldiers manning a mountaintop 
army post in. Patascoy, killing 
10 men and kidnapping 18 others. In 
August 1996, FARC combatants at- 
tacked an army jungle outpost in 
Las Deliciss, in southern Colombia, 
killing 28 troops and abducting 
60 others, who were released 
10 months later. 

'The rebels want to intensify the 


conflict," Rangel said. "They are 
demonstrating a growing military 
cajHicity, while the army shows a 
weakness and vulnerability that is 
every day more serious." 

In addition to the rebels, the 
army must contend with right-wing 
paramilitary groups, many of which 
initially flourished through coopera- 
tion with the army. These groups 
have been accused of violating 
human rights and assisting drug 
traffickers. 

Although the army is firmly in 
control of Bogota, Medellin and 
other urban areas, it is unable to 
cover much of the countryside ef- 
fectively, leaving remote, rural 
towns caught in often bloody con- 
flict between rebels and the para- 
militaries, according to analysts. 
With rebels present in as many as 
50 percent of Colombia's villages, 
they have achieved a major political 
victory against the government in 
the last two years, analysts said. 

"The rebels are advancing and 
obtaining their objective and are 
partially winning the confrontation,” 
Bald Rangel. 'The army Is unable to 
contain the guerrillas and is 


A Prescription to Pay for The Pill 


OPINION 

Ellen Goodman 

N OW FOR a brief conversation 
about the pill. Yes. (hat one, the 
oral contraceptive that was dropped 
into niideentury American mores 
with such an impact that it was for- 
ever after known simply as The Pill. 

I I These days we have discovered a 
new irony on the prescription pad; 

I The only pill your insurance may not 
I pay for is the one we call “The" Pill. 

I This is the crux of the new con- 
' versation about women’s health and 
wealth. How did we get to a place 
where we treat birth control differ- 
ently from ail other health care? 

The Georgia Legislature recently 
took up a bill that would make insur- ' 
ance companies pay for contracep- 
tives if they pay for other 
prescription drugs. At the hearing, 
insurance lobbyists outweighed 
women's health advocates 3-to-l and 
the bill was shut (fed back to sub- 
con imi l lee. Rut this is an Issue crop- 
prrur up I liroiigficiul I he LLS. I 


It's become a reality check for 
women combing through the fine 
print of their health policies. And it's 
become a sincerity check for politi- 
cians who Uke to “talk" about pre- 
venting unwanted pregnancies. 

Right now 97 percent of all large 
group plans pay for prescription 
drugs, but only a third cover oral 
contraceptives. Meanwhile, 85 per- 
cent of insurance plans pay for ster- 
ilizations, but only half pay for any 
contraceptives at all. 

Historically, women have had a 
hard time getting reproductive 
health care Into the medical main- 
stream. Margaret Sanger, after all, 
had to smuggle dlapliragms Into 
this country in brandy bottles. 
Planned Parenthood began opening 
clinics because doctors wouldn't 
provide birth control. 

Insurance companies have also 
treated reproductive health, shall 
we say, differently. It took an act of 
Congress a generation ago just to 
get all of them to cover pregnancy. 

More to the historic point, Insur- 
ers favor treatment over prevention. 


They have only gradually begun to 
cover such things as annual exams 
and Pap smears, They cover what is 
“medically necessary” and in com- 
panies where sisterhood is not yet 
powerful, many believe that birth 
control isn’t necessary. 

In fact, some insurers will pay for 
oral contraceptives to “treat a dis- 
ease" but not to plan a family. This 
reminds me of the yesteryears 
when Catholic friends were allowed 
to take the pill to “regulate their pe- 
riods.' 1 In the early '60s, this pro- 
duced an epidemic of erratic periods. 

But today the subject Is bread 
and butter, as well as birth control. 
Women of reproductive age are pay- 
ing 68 percent more than men in 
out-of-pocket expenses for health 
care. A big chunk goeB to birth con- 
trol. The pill alone can cost $24 a 
month. By comparison, it's esti- 
mated that birth control coverage 
would raise premiums $16 a year. 

Some women are making hard 
choices between paying their bills 
and buying pills, says Sen. Olympia 
Snowe. She is pushing federal legis- 


Ic-mpnraiily losing the coil frontal ion.” 

The military’s performance last 
week prompted many Colombians 
to call fur a complete reevaluntion of 
military strategy, as well as resigna- 
tions of top officials. 

“'[“he most common quality <»f mil- 
itary people is incompetence," said 
Armiuido Montenegro, president of 
the National Association of Finan- 
cial Institutions. “So what you 
shoutd do is remove the irresponsi- 
ble ones and put in new ones.” 

Some Colombians said the defeat 
also underscores the severity of 
Colombia's fragile political situation. 
Samper and other government 
officials have been accused of ac- 
cepting millions from drug traffick- 
ers in exchange for political favors, 
and the allegations — which have 
been denied uniformly — have left 
the government hobbled by internal 
divisions. 

"It’s another symptom of the 
Colombian crisis," Montenegro 
said. “There's no political order, 
there's no leadership in the country. 
We cannot rule out a very serious 
problem like Institutional collapse in 
a few years if this thing gets worse.” 


lation Introduced last year by a 
“dream team" of pro-choice and pro- 
life Republican and Democratic 
sponsors. The Equity in Prescription 
Insurance and Contraceptive Cover- 
age Act — an EP1CC moniker — 
may get a hearing this election year. 
Meanwhile, Virginia has become 
the first state to pass legislation. 
California is in the wings and Alaska 
and Connecticut are likely to follow. 

This movement has given family 
planning advocates a nice political 
jolt As Gloria Feldt, president of 
Planned Parenthood, says, “A public 
that is very tired of arguing about 
abortion is more than ready to help 
prevent the need for it through 
family planning " 

It’s also flushed out the anti-birth- 
control opposition. The American 
life League is fighting the idea be- 
cause it “ignores the tragic physical, 
emotional and spiritual aide effects 
of ail contraceptives.” ‘ 

As for the Insurance companies? 
Half of all the pregnancies In Geor- 
gia are unintended. Insurers may 
hate mandates, but why not volun- 
teer? The pill costs About $300 a 
year; one birth costs about $4,000. 
You do the math. 


Hard Truths] 
About My 
Lai Emerge ! 

David Montgomery 

T HIRTY' years ago, HughC, 
Thompson Jr. and Lawrence 
Colburn received medals for j 1 
heroism under enemyfireata I 
little hamlet in Vietnam called ] 
My Lai. Last weekend, the Arm} j 
corrected an oversight. For 
there was no enemy that Hard | 
morning in My Lai. Or rather, : 
the enemy was us. 

During a ceremony at the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial in : • 
Washington the two comrades 
were awarded the Army's high- 
est medal for bravery not invok- 
ing conflict with an enemy. 

The medals were accompa- j 
tried try brutally frank citations [ 
about what really happened at t 
My Lai on March 16, 1968— J 
about "the unlawful massflere ' 
of uoncombatants by American 
forces” and about "fleeing Viet- 
namese civilians and pursuing 
American ground troops" who 
were bent on "murder." 

Several hundred civilians— 
mostly women, children and old 
men — were killed by Lt. 
William L. C alley Jr. and his 
troops. Eventually the atrocity 
was exposed, C alley was con- 
victed of murder, and the Army 
began a painful self-exaniinadon 
to determine how its soldiers 
could go so wrong. 

The story the Army never 
formally acknowledged until last 
weekend is h ow Thompson , { 

Colburn and a third man, Glenn . 
U. Andreotta, who was later 
killed in action, stopped the 
My Lai massacre before more 
people died. 

On that morning In Quaog 
Ngal Province, Thompson 
was the 24-ycar-old pilot of® 
combat helicopter. Colburn 
was his gunner, Andreotta His 
crew chief. Their mission I 
to draw enemy fire in support , 
of troops maneuvering on the 
ground. 1 1 

Instead they found U.S. I 
soldiers firing on civilians. 
Thompson spotted some won)® 
and children cowering in a 
bunker. He put the chopper 
down between them and some | ; 
advancing American soldiers, j 
"Can you get [the civilians! j 

out?" Thompson recnlls sayh® | 
to one of the aoldiera. | ■ 

“With a hand grenade, »« 

Thompson called in another 
helicopter to evacuate the l 

10 civilians. It took two trips, j 

Thompson, Colburn and [ 

Andreotta provided coyer, ID 
case their fellow Americans ; 

started shooting. Then Tho®? 

son and his crew lifted j 

set down again near a dhtoh , 

bodies, looMng for sundvof*- . 

Thompson reported | 

saw to his commanding of® . 1 } 

who called off all action In th® / 


Armenians Disappointed by Freedom 


Da niel Williams In Yerevan 

W ITH THE collapse of the 
Soviet Union, this little 
corner of the Caucasus 
won long-sought independence. 
Everyone dreamed of democracy. 
The country had friends in Wash- 
ington. Could prosperity be far be- 
hind? Armenia even won a little war 
along the way to puff up its pride. 

Bui almost all has turned sour. I n- 
dependcnce brought not the march 
rf democracy but a stumble toward 
Autocracy. The last presidential elec- 
tions were widely regarded as fraud- 
ulent and, in any case, the winner 
was recently deposed in what Arme- 
nians refer to as a velvet coup. 

Victory in the war with neighbor- 
ing Azerbaijan looks impermanent. 
Rial is particularly alarming be- 
muse the cost of Lite conflict was 
counted not only in lives hut also in 
a crippled ecuitomy. Even when 
lumpared to other hard-pressed iv 
| publics of the former Soviet Union, 
j Armenia stands out as u loser. 

■ With new presidential elections l 
i M-herhiled for next week, the court- 
l try is fast approaching a crossroads- 
I 'he had an illusion of y»ivalni'Ss nnd 
1 now we are climbing down from tin' 

I tlrvam,” said sociologist l.yudmilki 
i llarulyuiiyan. “Now everyone sees 
; that there must be change anti 
| suour measure of realism." 
i The central issue of the campaign 
I k the fate of Nagorno-Karabakh, 

\ 'he small, mountainous, ethnic Ar- 
| menian enclave that Armenia won 
| tfoni Azerbaijan in a six-year war. 

; Armenians are now debating 
whether possession of Nagorno- 
Karabakh stands in the way of 
Armenia's overall well-being. 

I Russian-supplied arms and a su- 
perior officer corps gave Armenia 
the victory there. In an elaborate fic- 
tion, Nagorno-Karabakh declared 
itself an independent republic. A 
ceasefire was arranged in 1994. 

Azerbaijan refuses to accept the 
outcome, and time seems to be on 
'ts side. Armenia Is weakening. Its 
oordera with Turkey and Azerbaijan 
Y* closed, and other outlets, 
™°ugh Iran and Georgia, are tenu- 
ous. Soviet-era factories remain shut 
unemployment is estimated at 
Percent. A country born to at- 
tract a far-flung diaspora is losing 
Population through emigration and 
a low birth rate. 

Azerbaijan, on the other hand, is 
uusn with oil. Lobbyists in Washing- 
J 1 Promote its cause in Congress, 
wrne point, the combination of 
influence may undo the 
Minefield result, some Armenians 


twice of a step-by-step approach to 
resolving the Nagorno-Karabakh 
conflict Under a formula proposed 
by the “Minsk group" of negotiators, 
In which the United States plays a 
lead role, Armenia would surrender 
some buffer zones to Azerbaijan and 
allow refugees to go home, while in- 
ternational peacekeepers would be 
deployed in Nagorno-Karabakh. 
Talks on die final status of Nagorno- 
Karabakh would be put off. 

Ter-Petrossian's shift toward 
compromise grew out of persistent 
hardship in Armenia. Yerevan, the 
capital, shows the signs of economic 
depression. Few businesses are 
opening, and none of the fresh glitter 
of new capitalism livens the streets. 


Building facades are unpainted, 
youths idle, services lacking. 

The scene is an improvement 
over 1993 and 1994. when electricity 
was cut off and residents burned 
furniture and books for heat, but 
there is a feeling the country is 
going nowhere. 

Meanwhile, Armenia is losing out 
in the regional oil sweepstakes. It 
would have been a natural route for 
a pipeline from Azerbaijan. The 
pipeline, and revenue from it, are 
now likely to go to Georgia. The 
border with Turkey, regarded as a 
natural trading partner, is closed in 
solidarity witli Azerbaijan. 

"Never have tire stakes in 
Nagorno-Karabakh been clearer," 


said Vartan Oskanian, the foreign 
minister. 

Opponents of compromise see in 
such comments the outlines of a 
sellout. They argue that the sacri- 
fices already made preclude rather 
than invite a change of heart. 
Nagorno-Karabakh officials reject 
the step-by-step approach. They say 
that a solution must come as a pack- 
age deal, including an agreement 
about the final statu s of the enclave. 

Acting President Robert Kochar- 
ian. the lavorite to win next week's 
election, says he prefera a package 
deal. Kocharian embodies the tan- 
gled fates of Armenia and Nagorno- 
Karabakh. He is a native of the 
breakaway region, and was its presi- 


dent until last year, when Ter-Pet- 
rosslan named him prime minister. 
He is running for president despite 
a rule that candidates must have 
resided in Armenia 10 years. 

Emotions over Nagorno-Karabakh 
seem to be a legacy of Armenia's 
tragic 20th century history. The 1915 
massacre of a million Armenians at 
the hands of Turks forms the psy- 
chological landscape of Armenian 
identity. Violence against Armenians 
in parts of Azerbaijan in the 1980s re- 
vived old fears. Having triumphed on 
tiie battlefield, some Armenians are 
reluctant to surrender now. 

“Tli is war gave us self-esteem,” 
said Hanilyunynn, tiie sociologist. 
"The 20th century started off with 
humiliation; now we've won a war. 
Maybe it's emotional . . . but this is a 
feeling that anyone whu compro- 
mises will have to deal with." 
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We at Ashburton keep a close eye 
on the assets entrusted to our care 
so that our clients aren't troubled 
by any unwelcome surprises. We 
know they want a good return on 
their Investment, but we also Itnow 
they want a protective arm around 
their money. Our philosophy ensures 
we do everything In our power to 
minimise risk and volatility and our 
Investment managers take a long- 
term approach and operate within 
a highly disciplined framework. 


Our rigorous pursuit of risk 
reduction has produced results 
which are both Impressive and 
consistent. Sterling portfolios In 
the Asset Management Servjce, 
for example, have achieved a 
return of over 1 2% per annum • 
compound for 1 5 years. 

For more details on how Ashburton 
can achieve low-risk results contact 
Elaine Sutcliffe. 
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The Boy Who Would Be President 


T.H. Watkins 

T.R.: THE LAST ROMANTIC 

By H.W. Brands 

Basic Books. 697 pp. $35 


T HERE once was a bump- 
tious, crafty, driven, bloody- 
minded, and bellicose 
overgrown child who liappened to 
be president of these United States. 
He was infatuated with war, wrote 
some lively histories, was perhaps 
happiest when hunting down and 
killing large wild things, devoted 
himself whoie-souled to the para- 
noid style in politics, and was per- 
fectly capable of imagining himself 
the appointed messenger of God 
Almighty, 

He also challenged corporate vil- 
lainy and his own (Republican) 
party’s implicit support of same, 
identified with (and considered him- 
self the savior of) common folk, en- 
ergized the Progressive movement, 
made the protection of consumers 
and the conservation of natural re- 
sources national priorities for the 
first time in our history, and, above 
all, vastly expanded the role of the 
federal government in the affairs of 
the nation and the world, his dream 
of American hegemony putting the 
United States in the business of 
global politics on a scale never 
dreamed of by his predecessors. 

That, at least, is the portrait of 
Theodore Roosevelt that H.W. 
Brands gives us in this energetic 
and capacious biography. A good 


part of the life is told in T.R/s own 
words, for Brands has mined the 
prodigious treasure of letters, di- 
aries and published writings of the 
man more assiduously than anyone 
else I can think of and uses the ma- 
terial generously throughout This 
tactic tends to narrow the point of 
view to that of T.R. himself, and 
while the author is careful to point 
out his subject’s errors, prejudices 
and excesses, it sometimes gives 
the book a certain claustrophobic 
quality and limits what the author 
can do in the way of providing con- 
text. It is far more a life" than it » a 
“life and times." 

But such a life. Even T.R/s pre- 
presldendal years constitute one of 
the great stories in American his- 
tory, as David McCullough's Morn- 
ings On Horseback and Edmund 
Morris’s The Rise Of Theodore 
Roosevelt both demonstrated hand- 
somely. Brands adds little new to 
their work, perhaps — except for all 
that Rooseveltian commentary — 
but the story easily bears repeating, 
and Brands does it well. 

T.R, was born in New York City in 
1858 to privilege, if not staggering 
wealth, in a family not so much dys- 
functional as diseased. Young 
’Teedie" himself suffered from vari- 
ous maladies, including asthma, as 
did one of his sisters. Another sisLer 
had a spine warped by a congenital 
disorder. His younger brother, El- 
liott (father of Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who would marry Theodore’s dis- 
tant cousin Franklin), was an aico- 


From Miss to Ms. 


Blair Campbell 

GLORIA STEINEM 
Her Passions, Politics, and Mystique 
By Sydney Ladenaohn Stem 
Birch Lane. 501 pp. $27.-50 


{JTN BIOGRAPHY, stick with 
I the dead,” jokes Sydney 
M- Ladenaohn Stem in the 
epilogue of her new book on the life 
of Gloria Steinem. Stern's subject 
seems to feel the same way about bio- 
graphers. In exchange for granting 
almost 60 hours of interviews, 
Steinem got to take a look at Stern's 
completed manuscript. She returned 
it with numerous deletions, altered 
quotations, and end re sections 
rewritten, and when early review 
copies of the book were released 
with little evidence of her changes, 
Steinem sent sections of the manu- 
script to friends who in turn called 
Stern and made suggestions of their 
own. Stern had accepted Steinem’s 
comments where she felt they clari- 
fied certain facts or offered new ma- 
terial, but resisted giving in to the 
phenomenon she calls “history ac- 
cording to Gloria." The result is a 
richly detailed, highly favorable por- 
trait of the famous feminist that bares 
just enough of Steinem’s dark aide to 

I I avoid being dismissed as a fan letter. 

[ Gloria Steinem: Her Passions, Pol- 
itics, And Mystique begins with die 
romance of Ruth Nuneviller and Leo 
Steinem at the University of Toledo 
in 1919. The couple married two 
years later and in 1934 their second 
daughter, Gloria, was born in Clark- 
Jake, Michigan. Ruth and Leo di- 
vorced in 1945, and, with older I 
daughter Sue away at college, Ruth 
moved with her younger daughter 
into a rat-infested apartment in the 
house in Toledo where Ruth had 
grown up. 


Despile a miserable home life 
Gloria Steinem is remembered by 
friends as having a normal and enjoy- 
able high school existence. She 
moved to Washington D.C., where 
she finished up at Western High 
School in Georgetown. She was ad- 
mitted to Smith College, where her 
sister had gone before her, with the 
help of strong recommendations 
from two of her teachers, and in 1952 
she headed to Massachusetts for her 
freshman year. After graduation, she 
went to India on a scholarship, and 
by 1960 she had moved to New York 
City and landed her first job in jour- 
nalism, working on Mad magazine 
creator Harvey Kurtzman’s new 
humor title, Help. As she found her 
journalistic voice, Steinem became 
politically vocal as well, penning New 
York magazine’s “City Politic" col- 
umn and working tirelessly for 
George McGovern during Ills brief 
campaign for president in 1968. 

Although Steinem resisted the 
feminist label for most of the 1960s, 
her support of libera! political 
causes, along with the progressive 
nature of her New York column, 
drew the attention of leaders in the 
women's movement. In 1969, she at- 
tended a feminist rally during which 
several women recounted the physi- 
cal and emotional anguish they had 
endured wliile obtaining illegal abor- 
tions. Their stories had personal re- 
sonance — Steinem had gotten an 
abortion in London just prior to her 
post-college trip to India — and she 
suddenly saw herself "not only as an . 
I individual confronting problems but 
also as a member of an oppressed 
group." Steinem recalls the event as 
a turning point after which the femi- 
nist cause consumed her, and she 
began to tour the country, speaking 
out on behalf of women's rights. 
Over the next three years, she be- 


Uolic who would die of the disease. 
His much-loved father succumbed 
to bowel cancer in 1878, leaving 
Roosevelt so bereft, Brands argues, 
that it forever stunted his emotional 
growth. So did the death of his 
young wife and his mother within 
hours of each other on Valentine’s 
Day six years later, leaving him with 
an infant daughter, Alice, whom he 
could never bring himself to fully 
love, and yet another emotional void 
he could never till. 

He tried. He already had taken up 
part-time ranching in North Dakota, 
had written well-received histories, 
biographies, and hunting stories, 
and had begun a term in the New 
York State Assembly, where a col- 
league described him as "a brilliant 
madman born a hundred years too 
soon." Then he began digging a 
Panama Canal-sized career that in 
swift succession included stints as 
U.S. Civil Service commissioner, 
New York City police commissioner, 
and assistant secretary of the Navy. 
He remarried and sired four more 
children. He rose to stardom in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 and 
became governor of New York. In 
1896 he joined the Republican ticket 
as William McKinley's running 
mate, in spite of Mark Hanna's fa- 
mously anguished cry: “Don't any of 
you realize that there's only one life 
between that madman and the presi- 
dency?" And sure enough, in 1901, 
after an assassin put a bullet through 
McKinley's innards, the madman be- 
came president 


Brands outlines with suitable 
vigor the most Important aspects of 
T.R.'s presidential years — his at- 
tempts to bring Japan into the com- 
pany of the other world powers, his 
broadening of the Monroe Doctrine 
to embrace Central and South 
America, the acquisition of the 
rights to build the Panama Canal, 
the creation of the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice and the expansion of the Na- 
tional Forest System, regulation of 
the meatpacking industry and the 
railroads, antitrust efforts, and 
other elements of Roosevelt’s 
"Square Deal." But space in an al- 
ready long book constrains the au- 
thor, and for a more comprehensive 
modern interpretation of T.R.'s pres- 
idency we probably will have to 
await the second volume of Edmund 
Morris's ongoing biography. The 
same can be said for T.R.'s post- 
presidential career, including the 
noisy attempt at a third-party elec- 
tion In 1912. 

Still, what Brands gives us of 
these years is as compeltingly told 
as the rest, and it seems likely that 
T.R. will stand for some time as the 
standard one-voiume life, a life the 
author clearly has enjoyed writing 
— which brings me to a complaint: 
If anything, he has had a little loo 
much fun. He is given to psycholo- 
gizing that sometimes is on the 
mark but sometimes strains credi- 
bility. Brands also uses modern jar- 
gon jarringly from time to time. His 
editor should have beaten most of 
this out of the text. 



Gloria Steinem: Highly favorable portrait 
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came a central figure in the move- 
ment, and in 1972 she launched the 
first issue of Ms., "a magazine for 
female human beings." 

Stern seems more comfortable in 
the role of historian than biogra- 
pher. As she discusses the feminist 
awakening of American women in 
general and Steinem in particular, 
the book gains momentum, and her 
writing — plodding and uninspired 
up to this point — improves dramat- 
ically. in the chapters dealing with 
Steinem’s 1992 Revolution From 
Within; A Book Of Self-Esteem, 
Stern provides an evenhanded por- 
trayal of the recovery movement, 
though arguing against the move- 
ment's tendency to blame all adult 
suffering on childhood trauma. 

Ironically enough, Stern attrib- 
utes every character flaw Steinem 
exhibits to her mother's mental 
problems and her father's wander- 
lust. Such amateurish attempts at 
psychoanalysis frequently interrupt 


the narrative; in a chapter on 
Stelnem's life in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where she worked in 1959, 
Stern writes: "Although Gloria 
clung to a vision of herself as an out- 
sider, it was a complicated outsider- 
ness. She felt like an outsider, and 
at some level she wanted it that 
way." Stern suggests that Steinem's 
aversion to marriage stems from 
her childhood love of Louisa May 
Alcott, and she argues that only 
"possession by an alien force" could 
have made Steinem attempt to get 
pregnant, as Mort Zuckerman be- 
lieved she did during their three- 
year relationship in the 1980s. 

Described in publicity notes as 
"an ardent feminist and activist in 
the reproductive rights movement," 
Stem seems to have relished the 
task of researching a woman she 
clearly idolizes, but those readers 
seeking a thoughtful, unbiased ac- 
count of Steinem's life will likely 
find the book too slanted. 


Weathering 
The Storm 


John Keene 


TEMPEST RISING 
By Diane McKinney-Whatstona 
Morrow. 280 pp. $24 


D IANE McKlnney-Whefetoai 
first novel, Tumbling, appeared 
in 1996 to much praise: Mote ilia 
one reviewer noted the arrival oh 
skillful storyteller. A moving, fioA 
drawn, socially grounded woii 
Tumbling was a bestseller ad 
marked McKinney-Whetstone as j 
writer to follow. Her new novel, Im- 
pest Rising, set in West PhiWdpta 
in die early 1960s, is another 
considerable achievement, with i 
cast of characters and a story ihs 
linger in the inind well afleronesr.- 
the book down. 

Tempest Rising centers c » 
Clarise and Finch and their thr# 
daughters. Shern, Victoria and 
Bliss. Fate has dealt them a trap 
hand. Despite humble beginning- 
Finch has become a superlam 
cook and has pulled his family ic: 
the upper middle class. This is tl 
Civil Rights era, a period oftn:*' 
dous social tumuli and transfora- 
tion in which Clarise and Fin>' 
participate. Instead of remaining: 
segregated inner Philadelphia, ftr- 
have relocated to the inlegnv 
near-suburbs, but this same 
ing freedom of movement c i 
choice is killing Finch’s 
business. He sets out early (ir 
morning to go crabbing, z j 
drowns. It is not simply his df* ! 
that causes the uuraveling of tb- 
characters' lives, however, but tbc. i 
lifestyles leading up to it- Clan* ^ 
overmedicated and wracked 
grief, ends up nearly severing hj 
I muds and is committed to an h-' 
tuliun. Her Hunts and uncles rm' 
to play by the rules and cannot f r 
custody of her daughters. They 
consequently shipped off to 
n foster-care; and everything defer 
orates from there on. 

Ramona, Mac’s grown daupw 
docs not appear until the sec^ 
section, but 9 he is the novels^ 
tral figure, the glue holding pw 
thing together, hi 8*^ 
McKinney-Whetstone creates 
character who is so vivid, belie'' 8 " 
•and engaging that the reader can 
most touch her as she 
through each scene. In the mu. 
inona’s emotional and psychoW“ 
tempests sweep everyone else 
and place them all back where j 
belong. Ramona’s 


me gins, e&pctioujr t, 

toria, whom she is forced to 
a while, brings about one set . 
frontations. Her heart-rending^ 
tionship with Mae brings 
others, perhaps the ^ostjatt . 
in the book. There la 
tempestuous and idja* 
tionship with her bqyfrtend IW 
and his father, Perry. ,, ^ 
Tempest Rising is 
figuratively a novel of stor 

McKinney-Whetstone has 

her metaphor well. There is ^ 
rieB of Interior storm® 
within the characters ■ heao . 

there are the many stormy re*. 

ships occurring within tn y 
lies. (At heart tills is 
families — of mothers aw 
tens, fathers and sons. ^ 
taking place in a city th® . fig 
ways constitutes JJ.¥?SSrio*| 
novel's major calamity * m m 
well, a freezing '*"*g*jl 

blankets the city und subur . 

story hurtles towatdMJgV 
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Darkness at the heart of privatisation 



T\vo Mexican aallors count their change by candlelight as Auckland's blackout continues photo ross laud 


COMMENT 

Will Hutton 

A uckland is the first city 
where it has happened, but 
it cannot be long before the 
experience is repeated in Britain. 
For the past three weeks the central 
district of a city of 1 million people 
has been totally without power. 
Apartment blocks have been evacu- 
ated. Business lias ground to a halt. 
Bankruptcies and unemployment 
are growing. Normal life has been 
suspended. It could be more than a 
month before power is restored. 

ft's this kind of reality that rams 
home to ordinary people what other- 
wise exists only as a theory. Electric- 
ity is not a commodity like a designer 
dress where an interruption of sup- 
ply poses no wider consequences; it 
is a precondition for successful mod- 
ern life. If the owner of the power 
and distribution system fails to main- 
tain supply, this is not just an issue 
for the shareholders of the enter- 
prise. It is an issue for everyone. 

This means electricity companies 
- like water, gas and rail compa- 
nies — cannot be run on the same 
commercial terms as firms in mar- 
kets where there are many suppli- 
ers and the consequences of poor 
decision-making are restricted to 
the firms themselves. They have to 
carry more investment and capacity 
than is necessary on strict commer- 
cial grounds; must have higher 
safety margins; and operate with a 
i bifib standard of propriety. Because 
they are monopolies, the best way 
to meet these criteria is for the com- 
panies to be owned by the con- 
sumers; in other words, they should 
be structured as non-profit-making 
tmsts, or mutuals, or even have 
their shares owned by government 
But over the past 15 years all 
forms of public ownership have 
derided as bureaucratic and 
inefficient The international con- 
stfisus among finance ministries 
™ international economic institu- 
bous such as the Organisation for 
economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment and the International Mone- 
tary Fund Is that the private sector 
has no Incentive other than to be 
effleient and mistake-free because 
of overriding need to make high 
Profits. 

Only the public sector ha 9 incen- 
oyea to make mistakes and be ineffi- 
aent. Thug the privatisation of 


public assets, especially utilities, 
Ml] simultaneously raise efficiency 
and boost the public-sector balance 
sheet. Privatisation is win/ win. 

But Auckland has discovered this 
is baloney. Mercury Energy, supplier 
of the city’s electricity, has been 
privatised around a similar struc- 
ture to that in Britain. It is a distribu- 
tion company buying electricity 
from two power generators who. so 
far, remain in public ownership, to 
distribute in central Auckland. How- 
ever, Mercury's commercial objec- 
tive has not been to distribute 
electricity. It has been to raise 
financial returns from its assets, lift 
its cash flow and so finance its 
ambition to take over its rivals. 

Inflating profitB is easy to do. You 
reduce the workforce; you scale 
back the surplus capacity to make 
tiie operation lean; and yoy defer in- 
vestment that does not meet normal 
commercial criteria. 

In other large cities in New 
Zealand the engineers that up until 
now ran the electricity distribution 
system as a public interest have In; 
sisted that there are up to' 10 major 
power cables' delivering power. 
Some of the cables are never used: 
they act as standbys to avoid total 
power loss If the main cables Ml. 


But it is uneconomic: in effect, it is 
an expensive insurance policy. 

Mercury only had four cables dis- 
tributing power in Auckland. Wliat 
the firm should not have done was 
go on the takeover trail; it should 
have invested in the distribution 
system even if it did imply addi- 
tional overheads. So when freak 
conditions put all four cables out of 
commission. Mercury had no back- 
up. The system crashed and Auck- 
land is without power. 

Auckland's lessons should not be 
lost on the British, especially the 
3 million electricity consumers in 
East Anglia and North London. The 
ownership and control of Energy 
Corporation, a distribution company 
which owns the old Eastern Elec- 
tricity, is being fought over by two 
United States utilities — Oregon- 
based PadficCorp and Dallas-based 
Texas Utilities. When the auction 
began, Energy was around $10.40 a 
share: now Texas is offering $13.40 
a share. It is prepared to pay $7.2 
billion for assets that produce prof- 
its of $640 million and which have 
little scope to grow. 

It is absurd. Once the deal is 
done, the pressure^ will be to run 
Energy in exactly the same way as 
Mercury. Britain's tiny regulator, 


Offer, will be given the runaround 

— and, anyway, it does not have the 
liower or mandate to investigate 
closely how the assets are managed 
and run; its job is to set prices. Its 
feebleness is one of the reasons Ui> 
utilities are prepared to pay so much 
for British electricity companies. 

The British doctrine is that the 
decision over whether to sell and at 
what price should solely be at the 
discretion of the Energy Group 
board sei*ving the interests of the 
shareholders — and that the inter- 
ests of any new shareholders in 
Oregon or Dallas can only coincide 
with electricity consumers in 
Britain. We know that cannot be 
true. If there were a body of corpo- 
rate law built around stakeholder 
principles. Energy and companies 
like it would have to take into ac- 
count other interests than those of 
shareholders. Regulation could be 
beefed up — and utilities put on no- 
tice that they will be taken back into 
public ownership in the event of sus- 
tained power failure. 

New Labour, we know, won't go 
that far. But it is considering tough- 
ening up regulation next year in its 
Utilities Bill Events in Auckland 
should redouble ite determination. 

— Tfte Observer 


Reader’s Digest fails tp deliver 


Mark ’ftan In Now York 

P JjSQLUTELY old-fashioned, 
u P b eat stories, 
JS* Digest still boasts the 
world 8 largest magazine circulation , 
^ than 27 million copies in 
HilT 8868 ®°W 68011 month. But 
mai J™P re8s lv e mask a die- 
^ Performance at the magazine's 
™ company, Reader's Digest 
g^«on, created 76 years ago by 
25? ** Lil 8 Wallace to "Inform, 

, Wiethe United States stock mar- 
yphaa streaked upwards in recent 
2ft , ahare Wtee of Reader's Di- 
ahff SRS th ™ u « h ^ tiie floor, from 
$56 In 1992 . tolts current 
$26. Several outride Investor 

change 0 t^ been a 8 ita * Jn 8 for a 
p^e or management— to noavaiL 

° fabo ? k 

X Dfg ^- ^ 

decline as one of the “sad- 


dest, most sordid tales in the' history 
of US journalism". 

Reader’s Digest is a strange crea- 
ture, and a public company in name 
only. Its structure flies In tiie face of 
; corporate governance practices 
adopted to improve tranaparenfcy 
and accountability. It has an unusual 
management' structure, which al- 
lows the chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, George J Grime, a, 
68-year-old former marine, to act 
like lord of th? manor. 

Mr Gnine once ran Reader's Di- 
gest Association when it prospered. 
He ditched - unprofitable sub- 
sidiaries and added new speciality 
titles. But he neglected the crown 
-jewel. Reader's Digest magazine, al- 
lowing contracts with the best writ- 
.ers ^to lapse. Tiie number of US 
subscriptions has decreased' by a 
million Since 1993, and the maga- 
zine is failing- to attract yotmger 
readers.' f ” ■'* ... . 


Although it accounts for only 29 
per cent of revenue, Reader's Digest 
provides the brand name on which 
to hang a host of other ventures — 
books, music and videos — sold 
mostly through direct marketing. 
These divisions bring in most of the 
8 ales and profits, but if the maga- 
zine doea not prosper, the rest of 
tiie company cannot do so. Operat- 
ing profits have fallen for the pagt 
four years and the company has 
announced a 35 per cent drop In - 
second-quarter eanungs, its sbeth 
-consecutive poor quarter. . .. 

Mr Gnine came out bf retirement 
last August amid dissatisfaction' 
with his hand-picked sqccessqr, 
James Schadt, whose^revltallsation 
. plan" led to a 21 per cent drop In the. 
company’s share price. 

■ Mr Grune was supposed to come 
back as 1 Interim chief executive 
J while Reader's Digest looked for a 
permanent replacement But he has 


since made it clear that he plans to 
stick around. 

Reader's Digest says the com- 
pany's fortunes mil improve as Mr 
Grune takes it back to basics. He 
has ditched an expensive Internet 
search engine and returned to the 
company's old philosophy of product- 
testing — abandoned by Mr'Schiadt 
— to give customers precisely what 
they want ' Outride investors have 
long lost patience, criticising Mr 
Grime's unwillingness to sell assets 
such as works of art and property 
! and reinvest: the proceeds in the 
core, business, or explore the possi- 
bility of selllhg the company, esti- 
mated by analysts to be worth about 
$5 billion. ! : 

But givep the compariy'BBtruo- 
ture. Mr Grune 1 b more than usually ’ 
insulated from: such, discontent 
"The company is. z disaster,", soys • 
Marion Ketoler, portfolio manager 
at Crabbe Ejudson. “Reaper's Digest 
1 is one of the greatest franchise? fo 
history, and these guys are run ring 
1 tin to the ground." 


UK rushes to J 
close offshore 
tax loopholes 

Ewen MacAskill 
and Roger Cowe 

G ORDON Brown, the UK 
Chancellor, launched a 
surprise attack on offshore tax 
avoidance last week after evi- 
dence of hundreds of millions of 
dollars being squirrelled away to 
heat an expected Budget clamp- 
down. The pre-emptive strike 
amounted to confirmation that 
Mr Brown will use next week's 
Budget to close a host of tax 
loopholes. 

The Treasury rushed out 
the announcement despite 
knowing it would reignite the 
controversy over the involvement , 
in a 8 16 million offshore trust of 
the Treasury minister, Geoffrey 
Robinson. The shadow chief 
secretary to the Treasury, David 
Heathcoat-Amory, demanded to 
know whether Mr Robinson, the 
Paymaster General, was affected 
hy the move and accused the 
Government of “hypocrisy on 
a grand scale'*. 

A treasury source said Mr 
Brown had been forced tn act 
after being informed by die 
Inland Revenue that several 
individuals, speculating that 
there will be measures in the 
Budget to curb offshore tax 
havens, had been shifting their 
funds to avoid tax. 

The Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Dawn Prlmarolo, said: 
This government is determined 
to stem tax leakage by detecting, 
deterring and countering tax 
avoidance. We will, therefore, 
take action, to be included In the 
next Finance Bill, to prevent 
avoidance of tax by those who 
dispose of an interest in, or orig- 
inating from, a trust which has 
ever been an offshore trust." 

The measure took effect im- 
mediately. Holders of offshore 
trusts can no longer escape pay- 
ing capital gains tax by bringing 
trusts on shore and then dispos- 
ing of them. 

An Inland Revenue spokes- 
woman said there had been a 
serious threat to the $1.8 billion 
taka Cram capital gains tax. 

In the kind of scheme 
affected, tax is avoided by 
converting the trust into a UK 
vehicle and then selling the 
Interest to a bank or rich indi- 
vidual abroad; 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 



Matting fetee 

Starting rates 


March 9 

Maroti 2 

AwtnSa 

2X62S-2.4E63 

2.4178-&420S ‘ 

Austria 

i 21 -02-21.04 

2100-21X2 

Belgium - 

si ■83-01,73 

>8108-8107 

Canada 

2.3126-2.3147 

20609-23630 

Denmark 1 

11-39-11.40 

1108-1108 

■ Fiance 

10.02-10X0 

- 1000-10.01 

Ggrtrwtrw 1 
Hang Kong 

2-9887-2 .99 13 
12X33-1207' 

2.9863-20*6 

12.76-12.78 

Mend 

1.2033-1.2068 

112020-10044 ' 

My 

2-640-2.342 

2,037-2,042 

Japan 

208-89-209.18 

208.70-20603 

NaUiartonds 

33879-33710 

30882-30880 

Now Zealand 

20228-20279 

20042-20080 

Norway 

12.43-12.44 . 

1Z.47-1Z.48 

'Portugal '■ 

36507-30602 

306.72-30805 

Sfch ' 

263.16-253.43 

262.93-28302 

Sweden ' 

13.00-13.11 

13.14*13.17 

SwIUerianb - 

2.4620-2.4683 ' 

2.4100-24138 


10381-10371 

10480-1,0488 

ecu 

10100-1.5110 

1,6002-1.6107 


me109wiMMHiSHMii.TaiMiM.nw1w . 
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Association of Commonwealth Universities 

Unlverilty Post Ref. No 


|, m . i 





V: 

' • v*. 


; AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

! Botswana AP/SL Home Economics Education W48 

i Boiswana AP Accounting & Rnanco W46 

! Boiswana P Civil Engineering W46 

I Boiswana SL Water & Environmental Engineering W4B 

1 Botswana L Mathematics Education W48 

I Botev/a na L Infant/Early Childhood Education W46 

s Botswana L History W4S 

« Swaziland Computer Centre Manager W46 

] Swaziland L Geomorphology/Geology W4Bi 

i Swaziland AP/SUL Educational Foundations & Management W46 

" Swaziland Senior Assistant Bursar: Stock. Debtors & Fixed Assets W4ft 

• Swaziland Senior Assistant Bursar: Creditors, Payroll & Payments W4Bi 

: Swaziland Senior Assistant Bursar: General Ledger, Reporting W46I 

UWI (Jamaica} L Ptiilosophy/Socloiogy of Education W46‘ 

UWI (Jamaica) SUL Educational Psychology W4& 

! UWI (Jamaica) L Educational Administration W46' 

UWI (Jamaica) SLA Social Studies W46‘ 

UWI (Jamaica) L History Education W46< 

UWI (Jamaica) L Cardlothoraclc Surgery W46i 

UWI (Jamaica) RF Agrolo realty . W4B 

UWI (Trinidad) Workshop Engineer W48‘ 

UWI (Trinidad) UAL Spanish W46‘ 

UWI (Trinidad) UAL Physics W48' 

UWI (Trinidad) UAL Veterinary Medicine W46< 

UWt (Trinidad) Chair In Petroleum Engineering W4& 

HONG KONG 

Hong Kong Director Centre for Physical Education & Sport W46' 

Hong Kong ASP Social Work Practice W46< 

Hong Kong ASP Geography and Geology W4& 

Hong Kong AP/ASP Linguistics W4& 

Hong Kong ASP Comparative Literature W46< 

Hong Kong AP/ASP Literature in English v/46‘ 

Hong Kong AP/ASP English Linguistics W46‘ 

Hong Kong Principal investigator, Institute o( Molecular Biology W46! 

Hong Kong Investigator. Institute of Molecular Biology W46I 

Hong Kong RO Institute of Molecular Biology W46! 

HK Polytechnic Umv. Chair/P Mathematics W46> 

NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland AP/SL Commercial Law W48 

Otago Assistant Vice-Chancellor, Division of Health Sciences W46 

Otago Assistant Vice-Chancellor, Division of Commerce W4& 

Otago SL Pathology (Clinical Haematology) W46! 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Oxford P Chemistry VV46: 

Abbreviations: P - Professor; AP - Associate Professor; ASP - Assistant Professor, SL - Senior 
Lecturer; L - Lecturer; AL - Assistant Lecturer, RF - Research Fellow. RO - Research Officer. 

For tuvttiar dele lie ol any of the Bbove staff vacancies please contact ACU 
(Advertising), 38 Gordon Square, London WC1H CPF, UK (Internal, tel. +44 171 
387 8572 ext. 205 (UK office hours); fax +44 171 3B3 0358; e-mall: 
appts@acu.ic.uk), quoting reference number ol pcsl(s). 0 alalia will be sent by 
alrmallAlrst class post. A sample copy el Ihs publication Appointments fa 
CommonweatUi Universities, Including subscription details, Is available from 
the seme source. 


W46484 
W46485 
W46486 
W48487 
W48507 
W46508 
W48509 
W46511 
W48512 
W46513 
W48514 
W4B515 
W4651 6 
W4B494 
W46495 
W46496 
W46497 
W46498 
W46504 
W46605 
W40477 
W46478 
W46479 
W46480 
W46492 


W46474 

W46481 

W46482 

W464B8 

W46489 

W46490 

W4649I 

W46500 

W46S01 

W46S02 

W46483 


Promoting educational co-operation throughout the Commonwealth 


Her iot -Watt University 

FAinburgb 


milANiai. ClIfcMIC/iL E r) (i 1 1 ! L L I! I f J G I 


CHAIR IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

'Ihii new p<i»iii<ni ha* been creau-d as part of :■ University strategic 
iniiuiive aimed ai screngr tuning and enhancing it* rneairh and 
ifejihing base in Chemical Engineering. (..'nndida'c* slmuld be 
»I JiiUTiiaiionn) ujiiding with an esiahti'hed track record 
c>l puhliraiimvfiiodiug ;ind achinemeiil in Chemical F.iiguuering. 
While i J it- p.inicular area of Chemical Engineering research 
expenise required i<> nut c lowly specified, .ippliiu linns will be 
npiually wtkuine Iroin candidate* who Lump lenient or sirvngtlirn 
cxMing research activities in the Department, which include: 
em irtniinei uni and liiu-cheniical engineering; fluids mining; panicle 
teciinnlngy; nmleculai and iniert'ace engineering: separation 
pnses.sc.7i and i>f3%l ir>rc nil and gas prncewing. Applicants wnitM also 
lie wehittiicrf wlio would develop and enhance interdisciplinary 
iiLriviim in HhmI ;uid hevvmge pnmisiug; pharmareiilir.il and line 
i lie-mical ninrudii during nr iemiunidiii.ior pnn.c-s.sing. 

'I he appointment nilJ be made »n die professorial scjle (minimum 
lUirt'inl} per annum) and is available I'rnin I July 

nr >t mutually -agreed vibveqnetii il.ne. 

Infuvtttl nh/uiiv* to. the Herd yj Dtp/nharnt, Pwfmui John S'mmtw, 
f/rf 0131 3? I 11 32; Jm: 0131 431 4129; r-mathjMuimui&tuliwM'Mjt). 

For application details please contact the Personnel Office, 
Heriot-Watt University, Edinburgh, EH 14 4AS, teli 0131 451 3475 
(24 houn), quoting reft 41/9R/G. Closing datei 30 April 1998. 



FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: BIOLOGY 

Lecturer 

Requiramonts: A master's degree, or preferably a Ph.D in Higher Plant Ecology/Biogeo- 
graphy/Terrestrial Plant Ecology; research experience and exposure to teaching to fourth 
yearlBvei. 

Job description: Teaching Higher Plant Ecology, Biogeography and Terrestrial Plant Eco- 
logy as well as preparatory courses up to fourth year level. 

Date of assumption of duties: 1 May 1998. 

Contact persons: Mr Andrew Kanlme at (-t-264-61) 206-3151 or Ms Monica Heita at 
(+264-61)206-3102. 

Closing date: 3 April 1998. 

Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and the following fringe 
benefits: • pension fund/gratulty schema • medical aid scheme • annual bonus e housing 
scheme e generous leave privileges • relocation expenses. 

Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed for e 3-year, renewable contract period, 

Application procedure: Applications in writing, accompanied by a 

curriculum vitae stating full details of present salary notch, increment fWI 
date, the earliest available data when duty can be assumed and Bap M 
including threB referees should be submitted to: The Head, Recruit- 
ment and Administration, University of Namibia, Private Bag 13301, 

Windhoek, Namibia. Preliminary telegraphic applications may be made 

via fax (+264-61 ) 206-3843/ 206-3003 or E-mall: akanlme@unam.na. =2 



lH FAIRFAX 
tyg UNIVERSITY (U8A) 

■ Hw» Study 'itegrw (xcgrgn-is 
• Crests lor p/tGi teaming/ e^e/lance 
• BA, MEIA, PhD el<r pragranis 
• hrtp-/%..(W9e.cwv’pagr)/laiiia.* 
Prospeclus fir^n UK. rec<6senUik«« 
oftce EES otf<C8<GWA. P.u.Boi 40f|. 

Peterborough PEL' bGD IJK 
Tele/Fax- +44 (0) 1 733 23D923 


Department of Computer Studies 

Lecturer 

521,804 • £27,086 pa 

Required to work with Professor Hriko Schroder, Director of 
Parallel Algorithms and Architectures Research Centre (PARC), 
(hnp://parc -alpha I .lboro.ac.uk/parc/pjrc.html) and currcnr Head 
of Department of Computer Studies. 

S/he will he expected io have considerable research strengths in 
parallel algorithms and architectures, end experience in 
collaboration with Industry. Candidates should also have a 
strong matheitiBlicil background. 

Informal enquiries arc welcome, and should be directed to 
Professor H Schroder, rel: 01509 228225, fax: 01509 211586, 
email: h-schroderifrlboro.ac.uk. 
htrp:/finfn.l huro.ac.uk/Jepartments/cctf ndex.html 
Fu further details and an application form contact Personnel 
Services. Loughborough university. Loughborough, Laics. LE11 3TU. 
Tel: 01509 222173(24 hours) or 

email: peraonnet&lboro. ac ■ uk. »» tummMrd m ryul nppunu viim 

PfMBe quote ref: C 0 / 1 S 0 / 3 Q 3 . 1 1 LoU ghb OfOU g h 

Closing data: 31 March 1998. Ip Ulliwrsity ° 


St CHRISTOPHER 


A SCHOOL WITH A LONGTERM 
COMMITMENT TO OVERSEAS FAMILIES 
At St Christopher School we have boarders from 8 to 18 tram 
a wide range of cultural and national backgrounds. Ourlong 
experience helps us make a caring and supportive homedfe 
lor such boys and girls. Parents based overseas are 
represented on our well established Parents' Committee. 
The School has been fully co-educational, boarding and 
vegetarian since 1915. Our campus has the informal 
atmosphere of a friendly village. Younger boarders live in 
family style houses with Houseparenls and with breakfast, 
tea and suppar taken in the boarding house. 6 th Formers 
have student rooms. 

We aim at good work and high Ideals with lots of fun In the 
process. A lull and challenging curriculum leads to 16 GCSE 
and 16 A Level courses with equal emphasis on arts and 
science. There are exceptional facilities for art, music, 
drama, computing, technology and adventure training. Wb 
encourage self-confidence by valuing each child as an 
Individual, 

Entry considered at most levels from ago B - 16 


I 

For more details, contact Susan Maffor, Admissions Secretary 
Tel: 01462 879301 Fax: 01462 481078 
St Christopher School 
Lets h worth, Herts 866 3JZ 
1 mSe Itom A1(M), 35 minutes from Kings Cross 
The School Is an Educational Charity which alms to treat 
all children ss Individuals and to develop their Draper self-co nlfeere * _ 



j Creative Writing, Freelance and News Journalism 
! Diploma courses by Distance Learning or Tutorials 


! GW. 22 Up brook Mews, London W2 3HG England 
Fax: +44(0)1 Tl 7D6 3780 GW@JsJournalism.com 
odloc 1821 76 years of teaching success 1897 aocc 


j/Ul The International Rescue Committee (IRC), a non-for- 
profit, non-aacterfan humanitarian refugee end relief 
0r 9 an,Mat ^ Ott la currently recruiting; 

Finance Coordinator (Peshawar, Pakistan)! 
1 / Implement and ovaraae Internal financial systems 
Country oMoa In Peahawar, Pakistan, Sub-office In Kebul, 
Afghanistan and field aRaa in Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
Requirements: Unlverefty degree In accounting with CfW, three lo five years of 
relevant experience; knowledge or fund accounting, procurement and financial 
management ol European, US government, UN cooperative agreements and 
grants; knowledge of SunSystams, MS Office and Excel; at (east two years 
experience managing funds for fe I fef/developmen t projects, overseas 
experience In a refuge e/retur nee settTng preferred; knowledge of Urdu, Paafitu. 
or Dari language; willingness to travel Into Afghanistan. Position for 1 2 month?. 

Oontaot Susan Rlahl by faxi 001 SI 2-681 3170. by e-mail: 

suaanrOlntraseom.org> 


JffifegTHE UNIVERSITY 

of LIVERPOOL 

Postgraduate Studies in Town Planning 

Applications are Invited to Join the 2-year. RTPl-accredlted 
MCD programme, nr lilt- I -year MA {Metropolitan 
Plnuning). MA (Regional Science) or MA (Ibwn an 
Regional Planning). Applications for MPhil/PhD y 
rcscnrcli urealso imitcil. 

Enquiries to Dr. David Massey, Dept, of Ctrrc Design, 
Utuva'nty of Liverpool, LIVERPOOL L69 3BX, England. 1 
Tti: + 44-151-794 3112 ; Fax: +44-151-794 3125 ; ' 

c-mai/; <ftomaueyQfiuerpo<if.(it:.iiA . 1 


Visit the Guardian’s 
Recruitment site ; 

http://recruitnet, guard ianxo.uK 

for International Jobs & Courses 
from the Guardian 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 

SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY 

RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 
IN HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

The School ol Geography offers qualified Suderts the opportunity to pireue postgraduate 
BttiiditeeilrotoMPMewlPNlitogrwiitohMfAreinapBit-timB). The School ate 
MSoDipbftvi laugM degrees: World Space Economy and Urtxmtan The 
•Mm nqueemenl fcx ho PhD programme la a 2:1 or i U Clan Horan dame, andto 
a Msstsn degree in Geography or a reWed sublet. Appfcartetor Ihelau^tdegreas 
Axid have a goof indargradi*!# degree n Geography or a rotated suOJed 

RESEARCH DEGREES 

MH8M In Hurnafl Geography: the School has ESRC ModaiA recognition and an 
eWtUied racord of reoerving iludertahpa. Qualified eludcrna should ippty through the 
School far en ESRC Studentaht) and are aho elglbb lor School and Unbaraiy 
Sudanahipi. There * t partKJar interest m the folowng areas ol reoeanh and pfogosals 
«im hen themet m wricoma. 

« DeAtaped MarMEcoronttea: pestofivty legonaltteietopmant, utanced tBnfeet mi 
Ngh-radvioiogy industdea 

■ Etnagng Refrore: pamailarty Central Europe and he tamer SovM Union. Soutnm 
Airlca and Latin Amerce 

. IMwi Fane end Ctaun: paritUariy reajdential Uwracapes. conaBnaicnand 
Hkplallon and utun Idenitos 

In addfioa ha School haaanunberolraaearchprajedi, tome ol which ara toed 
bdw. lor which c a leeltrg canddatas tor posable ESRC aludamahq) apptottou and 
Sdud Studantshps. 

• The Gtocolaanon at Lobov Uaiheb' Hqh Technology SUIed Migraton” 

■ ‘Oaograph las of financial Inchann arri Exdialon n B*trhgham" 

• *9w^andM(MngCorponieGMgraptw&- SynbolsOnatyslirtreCrty 
cfUndgri 1 

■ 'Emerging MarMc *e Coratnidan ole Geographical hneginafion and the role ol 
arpanknowtodgao" 

■ “The Riaaian Souer A Gernwy in Transition' 

■ ’Geographcsl Prime end the rise otSutnanT 

■ ■Poat'Apn*ia«l kJartbee h ihe Repibh: ot South Africa: Gender. Cffizenshp 


• The Lari Bark. AdapWnn ol Rsdutdani Bank BuUlngs h Bntfah CfiM* 

TAUGHT COURSES 

UScJUIplonie: World Space Economy: ihis well eaiabiehad one-year course 
pwttM a geographical explor ainn ol change in Ihe world economy The course 
ha ESRC Advanced Course Spaciaiai' racogmlon in addition the School will 
Da oHertng a variety ol financial support For furthar information please contact 
me come director. Dj Nick Henry, tsiephone 0121 4U 7282. 

(frfnaO: NJJ.HenryOhham ar uk) or at ihe address given below. 

RSeWplomi; Urbanism: ihis one-year course provides a thsoretcaliy niormad 
uanfination of iho processes and affects ol change in urban areas The School will 
b*c*t*rng a variety ot forms ol hnenoal support. For further intormalton please 
censct he corns director: Dr Jane Pollard, telephone 012 1 414 M30, 

(emai: iS PottardObham ao.uk) oi at Ihe address below. 

father information on all these postgraduate opportunities, a prospectus and 
*H**fon frame are available from the Postgro irate ^ Tutor, School ot Geography, 
Die UnhariRy of Bkmlni^uin, Edgbeston. fitrmlngham BIS 2IT, telephone 

0111 414 MS, fu 0121 414 5528 An eiectrenJc version of our Postgraduate 
hMpectus can be found at wwwJ>hertioc.ul<lTMrtHlca4loru/geog/)rd<uhim 


Department of Education w 

Expression of Intsrest 

International Consultancy Work 
in Vietnam 

The Overages Projects Corporation of Victoria (OPCV) and (he 
Department of Education, Victoria, Australia have been short listed 
for an Asian Development Bank Loan project In Vietnam, known as 
Uis Lower Secondary Education Project. The project is expected lo 
Man in the second half of 1 99B. 

The consortium is seeking expressions ol interest from persons 
ffllh relevant expertise for Ihe position of 
■ Administration and Finance Advisor (18 person months) 

‘ Texibook Distribution System Specialist (1 person month) 

1 Publishing Management Specialist (3 person months). 

Mandatory Criteria: 

* Pp* 1 Qradusle qualifications In a rotated discipline at Masters or 
Doctorate level. 

* developing country experience related to the project’s terms of 
reference preferably with Aslan Development Bank prelects. 

Application Details 

Dopw ol the terms of reference can be obtained from Mains 
v ™ l %. Coordinator International Prelects, International Education 
■™ Marketing Branch. Department of Education, Victoria, Australia, 
f-mail maina.wafMey43dae.vte-gov.au. phone 81 3 9837 2917 or fax 
w a copy ol a detailed Curriculum Vitae on 61 3 9A37 2010 by 

13 March 1998 

^IdOtidON VVM MOV I 


Cmnfield 

1 UNIVHRf 


School of Development Studies 

Lectureship Kn Economics 


U€R 

NORWICH 


ayfaw 8,6 invihxl tor ihe above llill-tkiie. pennmenl post in itoSdiool «f 
SmdicB. (enable from 1 Septantbur 1998- 
^ JHHjQl ufroaa win be made in any area of eccnondcs wifh utewnco to 
r**1^caurieL AppUcsuiti jImuM have, or aped to complete in ihe near 
A hack recoal of iweairii puWfcaOora and oversee* experience 

randWate will be ©peeled to ootfribute to economic* teaching al 
undeiy aAiite uvd Mutere level and lww an Interest In toscWng In an 
context. The also Inwlvee mnubettflp of the 

P®wlopn*nl Group whkti requlren ihe appointee lo work ifi lo one 
. ™ r , * n0 «i externally Rinded research, Iraiidng and amiHancy, 
^ii.d^tep^curavriea 

l* on ihe LecUircr A scab, tlft.045 to £2l,01h per annum or 


[Tt Pefkstan and an application form should be obUtaed from ihe 
^ ^reonnri and ReglUty Sendees, Unhvntty of East Angka, 
MW 7JT (ansmrphnne 016CM9349J, mhU 
t ^^ waeMc.ufc). to | K retimed by IS April 1998. Please quote 

■ WiA U committed to excdUnce In cduodon and research 


/ UNIVERSITY 


School of Management 

CENTRE FOR EUROPEAN 
HUMAN RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

We currently have opportunities for Researchers to work as part of a 
team in the Centre for European Human Resource Management. 
The team undertakes a wide range of International comparative 
HRM research. As well as developing, designing and seeking funding 
and collaboration for future research, tho team also develop and 
deliver short, international. In-company development programmes 
at a European level. 

The ability to deliver under pressure and wilhtn lime limits and 
budget restraints is important and candidates should be able to 
demonstrate excellent communication skills including a publications 
record. Those appointed will be able to pursue their own specialist 
areas of Interest within Ihe field drawing on Ihe expertise of the 
network of business schools and universities involved. There wilt also 
be opportunities to develop teaching skills and work as a 
client manager. 

Successful candidates must be computer literate and possess a good 
knowledge of statistical analysis, Including the ability to use SPSS . 
Those appointed will preferably have experience of conducting case 
studies and interviews and be skilled in communicating results 
verbally and in writing. The successful candidate* will be responsible 
lor working with colleagues tu attract funding and for disseminating 
research results to students, practitioners, academics and 
policy makers. 

Ideal candidates will possess a Masters degree or PhD and be fluent 
in at least one other European language as well as f-ngUsh. 

C andidates wiihout a PhD would be expelled to register Inr tlu- 
higher degree and would be offered help with fees. 

Tlx 1 posts will bt lor a periud ol Iwu years in the first instance. An 
excellent pension scltemo is ottered together with generous holiday 
enlillcmenl and discounted private nx-dical insurance. 

Appointments will be ottered according to qualification*- and 
experience within the rangp >»t L2 1.217 ■ L2k.2 t i1 p,i tor a 
Senior Research Olhcer (Ref 802515/0 ami C1W06 • L23.O0? pa for a 
Researcher (Ref 8Q26B/Q. 

Candidates wishing to discuss the posts may contact Olga Tregaskis 
in the Centre for European Ilumnn Resource Management on 
<111234)731122. 

Application forma and further details are available from the 
Personnel Department, Cranfleld University, Cranfleld, Bede 
MK43 OAL Telephone (01234) 780111 extension 2000(24 hour 
Recruitment Line) quoting the appropriate reference number. 
Closing date for reoelpt of applications: 14th April 1098. 


DIRECTOR OF RELIEF AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


UNRWA, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees requires a Director of Relief and Social 
Services at its Headquarters in Amman. Reporting directly 
lo Ihe Commissioner-General, the Director is responsible 
for policy guidance and technical direction of relief and 
developmental social welfare programmes affecting some 
10% of the 3.5 million Palestine refugees in the Agency's 5 
fields of operation (Lebanon, Syria, Iordan, West Bank and 
Gaza). Work includes: formulating and overseeing the 
implementation of policy and slrategic plans; assessment of 
adequacy of services and programmes; monitoring and 
evaluation of impact of programmes on Ihe welfare nf large! 
groups; coordination of assistance from governments, 
voluntary agencies and other UN organizations; technical 
direction and supervision nf programme staff 

Requirements: university degree in social welfare or related 
field plus advanced coursework in poverty alleviation or 
community development, with emphasis on the rippheahun 
of social welfare policies and methodologies to 
developmental programmes; at least 1 S years' lelatcd 
experience with 10 years at the managerial level and 5 years 
at the international level, in organizations concerned with 
social welfare and providing aid to refugees or other 
underprivileged groups in developing countries. Language: 
Excellent command of spoken and written English. Desirable: 
Post graduate degree in developmental social welfare, 
knowledge of Middle Easr environment and cultures, prior 
service with the UN in the Middle East, working knowledge 
nf French and Arabic, computer literary. 

Remuneration: This D1 level post carries jit annual net 
(lax free) salary starting from SBt.lOO l wuli ili-pi-ndenK) 
and $7h,4rtO ismglci plus fringe benefits vclm .iimn 
grant, liome leave, dependent y .lllmvani e, pen-ion lun<! 
and health plan) 

Applications may he sent before 31 March 1998 t«« He.ni. 
Recruitment Se* non (VN/5/9R!. 1JNRWA H(.i Caz-i via 
UNRWA Vienna i>ttn.e, H.* 1 Box 700. A-Mno Vihiiiu. 
Auslria oi. Fax No. ■+072-7} *>77 7Sfi>, tirnn wlu re 
additional information may he requested. 
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f UNIVERSITY OF 

SUSSEX 

SCHOOL OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STUDIES 
Lectureship in 
North American History 

with special reference to Science and Technology (Ref: 282) 

The appointee will be a member ol the American Studies Sutyect Group 
and the School o( English and American Studies and will also be 
expected lo contribute to Ihe leaching of American History al 
undergraduate and graduate levels. The post will also entail responsibility 
for the North American Studies component ol the degrees to Science 
with North American Studies. Preference wfll be given lo candidates with 
research interests in the field of Malory of Science and Technology and 
Science Policy. The appointee will need lo be able to teach courses In 
the history of physical and life sciences, and technology and medicine In 
North America. There w8 be scops for the development ol new courses 
In the history of physical and life sciences, and technology and meddne 
in North America. There will be scope lor the development of new 
courses suitable lor Science students taking a minor In North American 
Studies. 

The appointment wA be made on either Lecturer Grade A (06,046 ■ 
£21,016) or Grade B (£21.894 - £27,986) per annum on the Teaching 
FacUty scales. C losing date: Friday 3 April 1998. 

Application forms and further details for the above position 
are avallabls from and should bo returned to 8ereh Marshall, 


Palmer, Brighton BN1 9RH. Tell (01273) 678202. Email 
8-A.MBraiiallOauaeex.ao.uk 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


The University of Reading 


Op poll unit i es A broad 


/«r wwi fe reHef, development aid mission 
80+ countries, 550+ vacancies, full range of jolts 
E-mail monthly: Ten issues £25.00 Air Mali: £50 both subscriptions include 
Directory of Agencies Pay by Access, Visa, Mastercard or Delta 


World Service Enquiry (Dept GDW6) 

Other services: One to One interview, Datnseanch, Annual Guide 
1 Stock well Green, London SW9 9HP 
Fax: +44 171 346 5955 e-mail: wsetfrcabroad.org.uk 
An activity of Christian* Ahmad Charity Na 255067 


Agricultural Rxtenxion and Rural Development Department 

One-year Masters degrees 

” Agricultural extension systems and managenwm (MSc) 

* Participatory forestry management and extension (MSc) 

* Education and training for agricultural and mml development fMScl 

* Rural social development IMA) 

* Televisfon/vtdeo for development (MAi 

Higher degrees by research MPhLI and PhD 

Further professional studies (FPS) 

* Gender, the environment and developmeni planning 

* Extension for sustainable rural livelihoods 

* Principles and practice of communication 

* Strengthening rural and agricultural development through 
training 

These accredited five-week courses cun be taken singly, ot ns a 
series leading to the FPS Diplorrui. 

Short courses 1998 

* Extension skills for micro-enterprise development (May/Jime) 

* Management skills for rural developmeni {August/September) 

" Governance and institutional structures for rural developmeni 

(September) 

* Extension and sustainable crop prelection (October/November) 
Commissioned courses 

Courses to meet clients' specific training needs are run both in 
Reading and overseas 

For details of these and other AERDD programmes, please contact: 
AERDD, The University, PO Box 238, Reading RG6 SAL, UK, 
Fax: +44(0) 118 926 1244 Teh +44 (0) 118 931 8119 
e-mail :aerdd@ read lng.6c.uk Web diet wxrw.rdgjic.uk/AERDD/ 


TEFL DIPLOMA 


Study TEFLi ESL or TESOL by Distance Learning. 
Alao: CertTEFL, Dip. E&P (Business), CertTEFL (Management) 
Prospectus (ram: 

International ^" s> v 
Learning Centres 


. 12 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, EH1 2BB 
Tel/Fax 01 259 720440 100666.606ecompu3Bivo.com 
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I’m not a number, I’m a free shopper 


Loyalty cards have provided supermarkets with a vast 
amount of data on their customers. Lisa Buckingham 
and Roger Cowe see trouble in store 


■ M M RUING the shopping list 
m is almost . as tedious as 
W W trekking round the super- 
market So it would be a boon if the, 
store could do it for you. 

That day is not far off, thanks to 
the mass of data painstakingly col- 
lected on the millions of customers 
who have signed up for so-called 
loyalty cards. 

Loyally has nothing to do with it, 
os is obvious from the fact that many 
British shoppers have cards in their 
purse or wallet from Tesco, Salis- 
bury and Safeway. Information is 
what the companies want. Just like 
the anonymous authorities in the 
cult sixties TV scries, The Prisoner, 
the supermarket chains want to 
know more about their customers. 

One day you may find yourself 
waking up to an e-mail from Salis- 
bury suggesting what you need to 
buy that week. They know where 
you live, what you normally buy and 
when you last bought it. 

There's no escape. Like the 
bizarre giant bubble which used to 
emerge out of the sen to prevent the 
series' hero Patrick McGoohnn es- 
caping. the supermarket computer 
will do its best to stop yon Leaving 
the store without picking up what it 
thinks you need. 

It is just one example of the ways 
in which retailers hope to entice and 
cajole shoppers lo spend more 
money in their stores. Others could 
include individualised mailshots, 
also based on a shopper's spending 
patterns, such as encouraging 
somebody who buys nappies to try 
other baby products. 


CLASSIFIED 


Nappies feature prominently in 
stories about this new era in data- 
based marketing. One United States 
chain discovered that Friday nights 
saw a peak in purchases of both 
nappies and boo 2 e. They concluded 
that men were being sent out for 
emergency nappy supplies, and 
were taking the opportunity to stock 
up on six-packs. Their response was 
to move the nappies so that they 
were nearer to the booze. 

Then there is last week's news 
from Boots The Chemist The chain 
has come up with a home shopping 
offer targeted at 3 million mothers 
and pregnant women, using 
information gathered from the Ad- 
■ vantage card launched last year. 

Boots' Mother & Baby At Home 
allows the chain to join in the rush 
to mail order with an offer targeted 
at customers most likely to welcome 
not having to trail down the high 
street. And Boots is extending its 
product range with items such as 
maternity clothes, which it could 
not sensibly sell in-store. 

This is all pari of the move from 
mass marketing to what has be- 
come known ns "the segment of 
one” or “micro marketing". The aim 
is lo capture the benefits of large 
and small scale. 

In the woitis of Staffordshire uni- 
versity's Professor Steve Worthing- 
ton: "The economics of the mass 
market meets the culture of the cor- 
ner shop — the wide choice of the 
supermarket can be allied to the 
personalised knowledge of the 
customer." 

Experts claim big business is still 


inept, however, when it comes to 
using all the data available. The in- 
formation provided when someone 
signs up for a loyalty card plus a few 
months of shopping records could 
provide a more detailed portrait of 
customers’ habits than supermar- 
kets epjoy. Not only would this 
allow them better to target shoppers 
with specific offers but would give 
them a more accurate grasp of how 
their business operates. I 

Combine this with the detailed I 
data volunteered by people who com- 
plete market research question- 
naires, and businesses also have a 
tool to target other firms’ customers. 

On the other side of the retail 
divide, however, privacy campaign- 
ers find the cards alarming because 

They know where 
you live, what you 
normally buy and when 
you last bought it 

of the volume of information that 
can be gathered. 

Experian, a data management 
subsidiary of mail-order company 
GUS, compiles resident profiles that 
tell retailers what kind of people ore 
likely to live in each area. 

Experian’s Peter Brooke says this 
allows targeted mailshots that are 
slowly superceding junk mail. 
"There are still a lot of duff mailing 
lists out there. But the old days of 
sending out 5 million pieces and 
expecting 0.5 per cent response are 
gone. Now you get smaller mailings 
and a higher response — as high as 
70 per cent, although 20-30 per cent 
would be more normal.” 


The secret is knowing what peo- 
ple are most likely to be Interested 
in. "If you know what people like, 
then you can target customers accu- 
rately. If they have given the infor- 
mation voluntarily it will be more 
reliable," says Brooke. 

They have not yet achieved rifle 
shot accuracy, however. It is more a 
case of having moved from the blun- 
derbuss to the machine gun. 

Keith McNamara, brand manager 
for customer relationship marketing 
at computer company ICL, says it is 
a long road. “Retailers are moving 
from mass marketing to one-toone 
marketing. There are many steps 
along the way and loyalty pro- 
grammes are one step. They proride 
value so customers want to have an 
Intimate relationship with the store." 

Boots appears keen to avoid any 
suggestion that it is beginning to 
make really Intelligent use of shojv 
ping records to target groups. A 
spokeswoman said die computer 
capacity was beyond the company at 
the moment. It uses only the infor- 
mation customers provide when 
they sign up for a loyalty card rather 
than the spending trail they lay once 
they have got one. 

McNamara denies that ti-chno- 
logy is the stumbling block. H«- 
blames the marketing people. "Re- 
tailers need to get their act in gear m 
provide offers Hint art- meaningful." 

Cost is one deterrent to customers 
of companies such ns ICL who want 
lo use data effectively. But the cost is 
coming down, leaving less excuse 
for marketing managers, 

"The technology is not cheap and 
it makes them gulp a bit. But the 
marketing skills are the real prob- 
lem. There are not a lot of people 
who know how to use the techno- 
logy intelligently. It’s not part of the 
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marketing mindset Take Marts 4 
Spencer: there is no finer trainingm 
the world than their programme 
for buyers and merchandiser, fen 
it doesn't focus on understand 
the customer." 

Ironically, until recently, k' 
country's greatest selling bri * 
nesses were never concerned widi f 
marketing. Their strengths woe b 
buying, not selling, and market^ 
expertise was based in the maim 
facturers. That is changing fast » 
retailers grab the chance to pci 
the manufacturers into the fed- 
ground and build their own brook 
But Big Brother to a wonjiig 
concept, even if the Brother is Lord 
Sainsbury. Retailers and others in- 
volved in the area seem to want to 
advance slowly in an effort lo amid i 
claims of intrusiveness. One execu 
five involved in advanced card lech 
nology for a leading bank said:1V ( j 
need to have a lengthy pubEc de- j 
bate about the whole question cf - 
cards and privacy." ! 

Boots admits that it would wantr- » 
make much more analytical use ci 
consumers' track records in tk- 
future, but says it was aware tk - 
the issue could become a hot poutt 
One answer is to refuse to anwr- 
market research questions. It ; 
Consumers Association stresses tl-_ j 
nu one should lx* refused a b}*-' ; 
can I because ■ >1 that. Also the IV. j 
Protection Act provides that any; , 
formation can be checked by c 
customer — for a fee. Companies 
also allowed to charge A I d> for -- - 
plying this information and haw 
to -10 days lo reply to a request. 

An alternative approach could! 
to confuse the computer, buyt. 
nappies one week even if !■■■ 
haveu’L got a baby, and a dents 
cleaner even if you have ail y»- 
own teeth. 

Patrick McGoohan never 
enped; but nor did they ever gen* .* 
information out of him. 
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YEAR RUNNING 

Find out why our regular customers usa us year after year. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE ON SELECTED MODELS 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET SERVICE 
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FORD FIESTA 1.1 LX! 

Only £199.00 for 2 weeks 
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CITY OF WORDS 

John Ryle 


r HE latest Internet plaything, 
more fun than a virtual pet, ' 
hotter than hypertext, is automatic 
translation. If you’re a Web 
aficionado you'll have heard about 
this; translation software has been 
in professional use for some years. 
But recently it became available, 
free, to all' comers on the Alta Vista 
search engine. All you have to do is 
paste your text into a box, or type in 
the address of the web page you 
want translated, and — Caramba! — 
it reappears in the language of your 
choice. Or something like iL 
In the speedy way of the Web, 
almost before it is up and running, 
the Alta Vista translation service 
has been awarded the Cooler Than 
Sliced Bread Award. It’s been 
Included on a leading Net maga- 
zine’s list of the Twenty-five Most 
Incredibly Useful Sites. Who can 
resist such accolades? Not 1. What 
better excuse to rack up hours 
online? 

"Cooler than sliced bread." 
Perhaps you'd like to hear that in 
French? Access the translator. A 
wave of the wand, a furtive whirr. 
Into French It goes — "le refroidis - 
sm qne la recompense dkouptes at 
tranches de pain * — and out again: 
“Prompt way of the Web. almost be- 
fore it is in service, tile translation 
service of Alta Vista was allotted the 
cooler that the reward cut out in 
bread sections." 

Hm. Then how about this incom- 
ing e-mail from Brazil. “Caro John 
■ - ■" h begins. "Expensive John," runs 
Ihe English translation. “How excel- 
lent surprise to get you. It does not 
import why reason. I will be giving 
some plants during the carnival . . ." 

Giving plants? It seems comput- 
ers are about as good at English as 
the average foreigner. Sometimes 
they get It; sometimes they don't. 
One reviewer of the Alta Vista trans- 
lator tried what he described as a 
popular tourist phrase "How much 
for the monkey?" Translated into 
German and bock, it became: “How 
much for the drop hammer?" As he 
remarked, you don’t have to know 
what a drop hammer is to know 
you'd be upset if you walked out of 
the monkey store in Stuttgart with 
one. 

Well, robots can’t dance. Not yet 
Your computer speaks Franglais; if 
Eurotrash. Machine trans- 
lation is not about to be used In UN 
jre^ly recognition, or even for 
•Justness correspondence. 

In the digital future, maybe, when 
w , e all have computers in the heels 
°\, 0Ur shoes, translation software 
will Improve. Vaipe- recognition pro- 
grammes and speech synthesisers 
. readein microcircuitry the size 
iJ!. j ^ 1 , e tower of Babel will be 
iu rn ^ 0Vf ^ , an ^.' ve will all. speak in 
c tongues of angels. But they will . 
translated into virtual EngUsh, a ■ 
Piflgm derived from , prolonged , 
**** with coriiputer-gener- 
^ .^ peec h. it will berecogitisably 
wUn^’ ^ 1 * a 1 ^ an & ua fi^» so tile rhpn 
. polylingual and tjie poor will 
. monoglot Alpha mil meet, 
^nd thlfc column, witli ijiW 
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What happened to storming the barricades? Students from a London college photo david silutoe 

Save the world or pay off the student loan? The young in Britain are charged with 
being obsessed with themselves. Owen Bowcott and Luke Harding report 

The victory of me over we 



f N A bright, third-floor office in 
north London, decorated with 
ferns going a little brown at the 
edges, Anthony Forth can be found 
most days. In the early weeks in this 
office, his time whs spent foiling 
tiie voracious fax machine. These 
days, he might draft a press release 
on the slate of the rain forest or chat 
to colleagues on the “mahogany 
de9k\ next to the map of a tree- 
denuded Madagascar. 

After work most of his salaried 
friends sink a couple of pints and 
head off for a vegetable curry. In- 
stead, Anthony walks back to King's 
Cros9 station, past a brownfield site 
now being busily converted into 
neo-yupple flats. Home is a one-bed- 
room flat In central Luton. 

Anthony is a volunteer. And if a 
dispiriting survey last month by Vol- 
untary Service Overseas is anything 
to go by, he is rapidly becoming 
something of an endangered 
species in this “me-flrst" generation. 

Last week the charity announced 
it is experiencing a recruitment 
dump. For the first time In a decade 
the number of volunteers b eing sent 
.overseas by VSO has dropped. 
Applicants have also fallen away, by 
22 per cent over the past two years; 
.ostensibly proving that twentysotne- 1 
things are becoming "more selfish 
and less rj&iirig" V turning ' their ' 
back on youthful idealism. ... 

The anecdotal evidence remains 
mixed. ]h economic boom times, . 
skills are always in short' supply, 
wages rlie ’ and fewer people volun- 
teer. ' their 1 free time. But' animal' 1 
rights demonstrations, environmen- ; 
ital pressure groups told hnti-road 
| protests still draw in hundred^' of. 
thousands of dedicated' activists. ' 
j Greenpeace, which’ has , 215,000 UK 
j members, says it is receiving! more 
yoiiilg volunteers ' than last year. 
:The thipk tank Demos has puzzled 
■over thC'apparent disengagement of 
j those aged between 18 and 34 from ' 
itramtlopal mmnstreani politics, "It ib 
Ivery easy to)' paint a negative pic- 
ture'” tHeir 1995 report, ‘ Freedom's 
[Children, exploded.' ' 

' ‘The evldenc^ aeerrib to 'feugg^st 
i th at '18-fo 34-year-olds are' apathetic 
land inWard-looking: that fodse at' 
tiie.ldwer ttid of the age range have 1 


not yet fully accepted the responsi- 
bilities of adulthood while those at 
i lie higher end of the range have be- 
come selfish. 

“Given the right issue, however. 
>»ung people du become active. Al- 
though young people are less envi- 
ronmentally active than the 35-to 55 
age group, environmental concerns 
are much more likely to galvanise 
them into into action than anything 
else. Remarkably, a third of young 
people claim to have been involved 
in protests on animal rights." But in 
the United States, a similar debate 
has resulted in the Peace Corps 
being given $50 million. Mark 
Gearan, the organisation's director, 
maintains that "tile popular percep- 
tions about Generation X — that 
young people are slackers with little 
motivation — is a myth”. The Peace 
Corps is now planning to double its 
6,500 volunteers overseas within the 
next two years. But is that a lot 
when one considers that the United 
States has a population Of more than 
266 'million? Perhaps Britain's 
young are merelv switching the 
focusbf their sdcia} concents? Ect> 
issues are displacing Third World 
development, VSO's ( traditional 
theme f in the jfopiilar imagination. 

But it is not Hard to see why most 1 
of Anthonjrh peers who graduated 
'from Luton university have 1 ea-' 
chewed volunteering altogether for 
more lucrative professional post 1 " 
tions. “It is very awkWard going out 
'mth Working friends. You either get 
iinto accepting, charity hr you .can’t : 
i afford to buy them a' diink. That ' 
feels' really iehibarras^iiig p H . he ex- 
1 plains, from 1 the Friends Of The 
Earth Office, where he his' Worked 
as a volunteer for six months. 

, While Ahthoriy finds His job’ var- , 
icd and stiirtulptiflg (Ben Eltoh fe- 1 
centiy popped In, adding a ftisshn of 
celebrity glhmour) he 1 receives ho' 
salary dt all. The charity pays only, 
his daily rail fere.’ ■’ ' 1 ‘ 

i He survives by slgiung on and te ' 
! entitled to ah exfra $l6 ^10) bn; top 
‘of tils benefit in 'rjetognition'bf his! 
. charity; wpi% Anthony has glven up'; 
going to'the thehfre, arid liast'Went' 
jOut for a meal In eariy 1997. "The 
| thing tiiat gets me is clothes. You 
can rat bnd go out a little bit but' you' ’ 


can't uf furd lo buy clothes. 1 had a 
couple of job interviews recently 
and I had to buy a shirt, which was a 
great wntlge out of my benefit fnr 
Iwo weeks." 

it takes no great genius, then, to 
see why many young people are in- 
creasingly reluctant Lo embrace a 
penurious lifestyle in a booming 
jobs market where average gradu- 
ate starting salaries have now risen 
to $25,500. Such choices may also 
be part of a deeper shift in altitudes. 
There i9 little hanging around after 
college, as there was In the sixties 
and seventies, to mull over possible 
directions in life. 

Graduates are competing for jobs 
long before final exams to pay back 
student loans and accumulate cash 
for the daunting price tags of the 
property market ahead. And once 
professionally employed, it is a 
lifestyle that is harder and harder to , 
renounce before early retirement 


: ££ EOPLE are keen to get ; 
■ on and have careers," 1 

' Ji explains an official at; 
the National 1 Union Of Students, j 
"because of the legacy of debt and ; 
hardship they have endured. The' 
average student on leaving college • 
now owes $6*500 , , .' It makes peo- 
ple keen to. -go into jobs straight 
away ruthfer than go travelling.” [ 

Are Britons simultaneously be- 
coming more insular as the world, 
loses the mystery of its remote-! 
ness? Hie commonplace that the 
world is shrinking, that we travel , 
j abroad more, frequently as citizens! 
of a globalised economy .may. para- 
doxically, reduce our foreign experi- 
ences to consumer item holidays — 
a blur of semi-assbnilated airports, 

: resorts and hotels. 

On charitable' giving, ’there Is 
hard statistical underpinning kh’tW- 
iiigtlmt|foeyoiulgaroniik|t^ fewer 
and, fewer donations According to 
the Ipsttt\ite of Fisc^.^hidies, 31 per 
cent of twenty: ia,& thlrW^ome- 
tlungswejre giidng cash’ in . 1974. By 
1 1993, that; proportion' hod slipped to 
i 21 per. cent For those over 60i how- 
ever, the figures barely registered 
any chahge. ' •" . 

The decline, Sarah Tanner of the 
JF$‘ ventures, is likely to be due to 
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"increasing income uncertainty, 
falling participation in religious ac- 
tivity and the declining trust for col- 
lective bodies". 

Whether this is proof that the 
coming generation is spiritually 
Thatcher’s children, for whom the 
term "society” has no meaning, re- 
mains a debatable point 
The institute of Volunteering Re- 
search reported that only 43 per 
cent of those aged 18 to 24 acted as 
volunteers last year, compared with 
55 per cent in 1991. Even more dra- 
matic was the fall in the average 
number of hours per week, from 2.7 
in 1991 to 0.7 in 1997. 

"There's some evidence that peo- 
ple are less engaged with tradi- 
tional, philanthropic organisations 
and switching their involvement to 
direct action." says Stuart Ethering- 
ton, chief executive of the National 
Council for Voluntary Organisa- 
tions. 

"I was in a voluntary bureau in 
Liverpool recently and, unusually, 
there were n lot of young people 
there. Most of them, it turned out. 
were out of the workforce and look- 
ing lo learn new skills." 

Further disturbing evidence sug- 
gesting that the older generation 
are more radical limn their career 
obsessed offspring emergnl in a n-- 
c*mii Gunrdinn/ICM poll. Two-third-, 
of Britain's tiuder-LMs bucked a in ill- 
dry campaign against Saddam Hus- 
sein, while their parents and 
grandparents in the over-fir. i ale- 
gory barely scraped logoi her a ma- 
jority in favour. Pacifism and CNV) 
have evidently lust their power i«« I 
shape the international mi ll< ink uf 
the young. 

But do any of those disparate 
trends prove there is an emerging 
“me-first 1 ’ generation who are more 
selfish and less caring? Hardly, The 
twenty- and thirtysometliings may 
be squeezed by harsher economic 
realities titan their parents but it 
doesn't mean they have turned their 
back on society or the world. 

Taking two-year career breaks — 
the pattern of volunteer commit- 
ment long favoured by VSO but now 
under review — may have become 
increasingly difficult. The profes- 
slonallsation of most aid agencies, 
however, has ensured that tens of 
thousands of people are perma- 
nently engaged In development pro- 
jects -around the world. They are 
prepared to forgo the for larger in- 
comes they might command from 
thepfivate sector. 

TVo other charities, Red R and 
Bfritish Executive Service Overseas 
(BESO), exemplify the changes, 
Both send British professionals 
abroad to help; in development and 
disaster relief work but for short pe- 
riods' of up to six htoriths. Neither 
are short of unpaid volunteers. 

1 Red R keeps a register of 700 ex.- ( 
plerienced engineers, most of whom 
are aged between 25 and 40. They 1 
are dispatched overseas to work 
during their holidays or with short- 
term leave from the company, 
BESO, whose 1 volunteer^ have an 
average age. of 58, hhjits at another 
pattern — of professionals postpon- 
ing qharity work until retirement, 
With longer life expectancy, it Is the 
old who are becoming restless. 

" Usa' Reilly, aged 33. a VSO ' 
meblianical engineer who; Is .about 
to rettirn to her contract in Namibia 
recognises tiie competing tenBlbus 
for her generation. “If you get on to 
1 tHe career ladder and wonder about 
[tre wisdoni of] risking taking two 
years out with the job situation — 
it’k le$b‘ selfishness than self-preser- 
vation. But volunteering 1 to a great 
opportunity to! do somettubg com- 
pletely different, to atep off the 
world for a change of view* • " 
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Wandering thoughts 
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ILLUSTRATOWi BARRY LARWMQ 


Paul Evans 


Mk STRONG breeze picks 
mjk up and rattles the tree* 
tops. Under a shy of a 
-thousand greys, with brilliant 
sunlight streaking through gaps 
in the cloud cover, the woods 
hold their own unique dramas. 
Each clatter of wings, bird-call, 
twig-snap and flitting shadow 
marks a never-to-be-repeated 
moment A pile of feathers is 
forensic evidence of a sparrow 
hawk kill. Fresh, scratched-up 
soil bears witness to the hunger 
of badgers. A clump of garden 
snowberry forms an archive of 
settlements long since sucked 
Into the history of the wood. A 
black- beaked skull tells the leg- 
end of a fallen crow and its con- 
tinued descent into the earth. 

Between the trees, lawns of 
thin-b laded leaves promise the 
spectacular bluebell phenome- 
non to come. Golden flowers of 
celandine and coltsfoot, swaying 
hazel catkins . . . It all adds up to 
an affirmation of the eternal re- 
turn of spring and the spirals of 
life and death in which all beings 
spin. 

I’m lucky. I can be here, I can 
experience this. In a few min- 
utes I can walk out of town to a 
country lane and follow It into 
these woods. Here I can roam 
woodland paths, sit by ponds, 


scramble through trees, climb 
up and down taillB, and although 
there is a network of public 
rights of way, many of my ram- 
bles are technically trespassing. 
But nobody has stopped me yet 
I can lob over a stile at the edge 
of the wood into the teeth of the 
wind and proclaim my right to 
do so. Many are not so lucky. 
Our right to roam la only self- 
proclaimed and denied by the 
owners of so much of this land. 

As I was wandering the woods, 
the Government was telling 
landowners that they will be 
forced by law to allow public ac- 
cess to uncultivated land if they 
do not do so voluntarily. The 
pressure is now on them to pro- 
ride freedom of access to 3.5 
million acres of mountain, moor- 
land, heath and registered com- 
mon land in England and Wales, 
12 per cent of the total land 
area. 

But woodland, cliffs, river- 
sides and the foreshore have not 
been included. At present peo- 
ple are only free to roam one- 
fifth of the ambiguously 
designated “common" land. 
There are of course passionate 
arguments on all sides. The 
Government recognises that 
people “want freedom to explore 
more widely” than the restricted 
footpaths that may or may not be 
open across private land, and 


that “walking can provide real 
benefits for people's physical 
and mental well-being”. 

The Ramblers Association and 
others are not convinced that 
voluntary agreements will work 
and are disappointed that a 
legally binding right to roam 
uncultivated land has not been 
established. They suspect a fail- 
ure of nerve. The Country Land- 
owners Association, whose 
50,000 members own 60 per 
cent of the land in England and 
Wales, is up in armB. It is threat- 
ening to seek damages under the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights on the grounds 
that Its members rights are 
being abused. 

As so often happens, those 
who have moat struggle to main- 
tain their power over those who 
have least, We will Bee if this 
Government has the stomach 
for a fight with powerful 
landowners. We will see if rights 
can he juggled, responsibilities 
shared, duties redistributed and 
who may roam the moral high 
ground and who may not But 
this Issue is more than a conflict 
between “rights”. It is about 
what sort of a society we want; 
what sort of relationship we 
have with the world we live in. 

| To wander, if we can (not if we 
may), is surely in the nature of 
our very being. 


/ at Hastings in January was 
settled fay what Is, to ordinary 
players, a frightening trend in 
contemporary chess, namely 
opening preparation extending 
far beyond move 20. Fritz 5 and 
CheasBase make pre-game 
homework more focused (It Is 
possible to subs out your oppo- 
nents pet lines and even play 
trial games against them) and 
they can also Improve your 
memory at the board. Seeing 
your Intended opening on a 
computer screen aids recall 
better than haringto refer to 
printed material addle you play 
over tiie variation on your 
pocket set 

Of course it is possible to pre- 
pare well, yet come unstuck. I 
remember haw, 40 years ago, I 
acquired the bulletins of (he 
1058 Soviet Championship, 
then tiie last word in theory, by 
setting up a furtive swap with a 
friend in Moscow. Geller had In- 
troduced a sharp mazy novelty in 
a mainline Ruy Lopez in a sys- 
tem used by my opponent in the 
British Championship that after- 
noon. Sure enough, the moves 
followed Getter's game, mine 
rapidly and A Y Green's at hesi- 
tant Intervals. But when we 
reached tiie critical position, 
Green found, at the board, a 
stronger move than any the GM 
had analysed. 

Modern technical facilities 
cannot prevent psychological 
naivety. Here the white player 
repeated 31 moves of a game 
where Sadler had been de- 
feated. Did Relange really have 
the bizarre belief that his oppo- 
nentwould lose the same way 
again? 

E Relange v M Sadler 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
Nxd4 NfB 5 Nc3 a0 6 Bg5 eG 7 
f4 Be7 8 Qf3 Qc7 0 0-0-0 Nbd7 
10 g4 b5 11 BxflJ NxiB 12 g5 
Nd7 13 f5 A well-known gambit to 
open lines. Bxg5+ 14 Kbl Ne5 


15 Qh5 Qd8 16 Nxe0 Bxe6 17 
fire6 0-0 18 Rgl Bf6 10 exf7+ 
Nunn prefers 19 Bh3. Kh8 Here 
Rxf7? 20 Bh3 favours White. 

20 Nd5 g6 21 Qh3 Rxf7 22 
Nf4 Qd7 23 Qb3 Qe6 24 Bh3 
Bg7 25 Rgfl Raf8 26 Ne6Rxfi 
27 Rxfl Rf2 28 a4bxa41 b4?29 
h3 hG 30 Nd4 Qc8 31 Qe6 favoured 
White in Oil v Sadler, Denmark 
1997. But we are still following the- 
ory. 

29 Qb8+ Bf8 30 Nxffi Qxc2+ 
31 Ka2 Nc61 Relange was trust- 
ingly following Oil’s analysis in In- 
formator 70, which only considered 
Qb3+ 32 Qxb3 with a good endgame 
or Kg7 32 Neft* Kh6 33 Qb6! threat- 
ening 34 Qe3+. The simple point of 
Sadler’s improvement is that 32 
Qb7, threatening Qxh7 mate, allows 
Rxffi. 

32 Nxg6+ Kg7 33 Qc7+ Rf7 
34 Qb6 a5! Now there is no de- 
fence to Nb4+, 35 Resigns. So the 
game has lasted only three moves. 
The moral? 

Always be suspicious of opening 
plans based on long tactical lines un- 
proven in actual play. 

No 2514 
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A challenge to your chess de- 
tection skills by RTurnbull (The 
Problemist 1903). This is the 
position after White's (not 
Black's) eighth move. Can you 
reconstruct the game so far? 

No 2513: 1 n7 Qxa7 2 Rd7 Nxd73 
lkl, r )+ RI7 4 QgG+ Khfi 5 Bxf7 mates 
or wins the queen. 


Quick crossword no. 409 Bridge Zla Mahmood 

Across |i p | 13 I u |~ |s | |e j |7 r~j y"7£E Premier League, Britain's 

| 1 Selfless person used as the basis for selection of na- 

of parable (4,9) ^ ^ ^ tional teams — had a more exciting 

8 Revise (4) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ finish than looked possible after the 

10 Beggar ^ Paul Hacketfs team of himself 

(American) (10) ^ ^ and Tony Forrester, the twins Jason 

12 Writer (6) and Justin Hackett, and Tom 

.14 Old copper — ^ M Townsend playing with David 

fruit-knife (6) ^ ^ ^ Mossop, carried what looked like an 

15 Monaco town unassailable lead Into the final 

and casino (5,5) ^ weekend of three matches. But 

19 Plan — to raise ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Michelle Brunner’s team — John 

interest (8) Holland, BUI Hirst, Mike Hassett, 

20 Prod (4) ji9| | I [ I ^ John Armstrong and Danny Davies 

21 Disclose ^ ^ ^ — mJ — put up a terrific fight, beating 

confidential Hackett by 54 IMPs in their head-to- 

material (5,3,5) 191 r 1 1 r r i i r i i i head encounter. 

Though the greater experience of 
the Hackett team prevailed in the 
final round, this was an excellent 
performance by Michelle and her 
squad. The winning team will repre- 
sent Great Britain in the European 
Union Championships in Italy later 
this year. 

This was one of the more amus- 
ing deals from the Premier League, i 
If you're one of those who believe | 
that modern expert bidding will 
usually lead to the same contract 
being played at different tables in a 
, match, you may be ft little surprised i 



Down 

2 Artillery (8) 

' 3 Trench — last 
place to fight? 
(5) 

4 Go ahead — 
give someone 
money (7) 

5 Abolish (5) 

6 Plunge Into 
liquid (7) 

7 Ad/oln(4) 


11 Pelt of aquatic 
mammal used In 
clothing (8) 

13 Corrupt(7) 

T4 Go before (7) 

16 Darkness (5) 

17 Plentiful (5) 

18 Cut — price 
bargain? (4) 


Last week’s solution 


|tuiiaEiaaaaauuL]G| 
Q □ 0 □ 0 □ 0 
□an aaciQiiaaDa 

□ □ a □ o □ s| 

□aOHOEQa BQDQ 

q m □ □ a a 
|0i3aa0Q QSHPQal 
a a b n cj q . 
cjDed □□□oanaa 
a n a m h d b 
OPDEnnLJCdD □□□ 

□ a b □ a □ Q 
ImjuHunmoijucjBul 


at tiie developments below. Take 
the North cards: 

*A83 VAKS4 ♦AQJ765*None 

Your opponents are vulnerable, you 
are not, and after a pass from East 
and South, West opens the bidding 
with one club on your right. You 
have an easy double, to which part- 
ner responds with two clubs — a 
cue bid, showing some values and 
some doubt about which suit is best 
You express your extra strength 
with a jump to three diamonds, and 
partner produces 3NT. What call do 
you make? North pressed on with a 
further cue bid of four clubB. 

When South bid four hearts. 
North simply jumped to six hearts, 
trusting that, if a diamond finesse 
were needed, the opening bidder 
would have the king. If you bid like 
that, you have to play them well — 
move Into the South seat and see if 
you can find a successful route to 12 
tricks on the unfriendly lead of the 
three of hearts (see table 1 right) ■ 

As far as 1 can see, the only way 
to make this ambitious slam Is to 
win the opening lead with dummy's 
ace of hearts, then play a small dia- 
mond, and ruff ii: with the queen. 
Play a spade p the ace , and ruff an- 


North 

* A83 
¥ AK94 

* AQJ765 

* None 


West 
4 K4 
¥1083 

♦ K42 

♦ AQ1062 


East 
* J1062 

¥75 
4 10983 
*J53 


South 
4 Q975 
¥ QJ62 

♦ None 

♦ K9874 

other diamond with the Jack. No* 
play a low trump to dummy’s nine w 
and draw West’s last triimp with tne 
kipg. Cash the diamonds and 
by ducking a spade to West's single- 
ton king, making the last two triew 
with dummy’s remaining trump W* 

voiir own queen of spades., 

ThlB complex line of play ™f;. J 


tricks. Tfiis was a pity, 
the other room the bidding 
been rather leBs.a/n^itious. W, ^ 
opened with one ripb. North 
called with one diamdna, and 
body passed! At this table, declaf® 
was not tested hi the jday. 
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Letter from Uzbekistan Jennifer Balfour 

Flights of fancy 


r HERE was pizza for lunch 
today. Not quite pizza as we 
know it but a very good try. 
Not that the local people particu- 
larly appreciated the effort. Pizza 
has never really played a significant 
role in the cuisine of Central Asia. 
However, for the handful of foreign- 
ers aboard, this one small step rep- 
resented a giant leap forward for 
Uzbekistan Airways. 

I must be one of the few people in 
the world for whom the thought of 
school lunches, hospital food and in- 
flight meals produces a flurry of ex- 
citement. The Uzbekistan Airways' 
internal flight experience, however, 
has always left me feeling rather 
cold. Of course there is no earthly 
reason why any gastronomic stops 
at all should be pulled out for those 


rich enough to avoid the discomfort 
hi a bumpy 12-hour ride to our city. 
We've surely had our reward. But 
ever since I enjoyed a British Air- 
ways three-course meal on the one 
hour flight from London to Belfast I 
have been reluctant to settle for any- 
thing less, and the plastic beaker of 
flat mineral water we have grown 
used to on Uzbekistan Airways' an- 
swer to Aeroflot has been nothing 
short of disappointing. 

But today there was a flicker of 
hope in the air. Not only were we 
served an oblong slice of pizza (al- 
beit cold), but it came with an array 
of drinks pushed by a smiling host- 
ess on a mobile trolley. 

Uzbekistan is the only one of the 
five Central Asian republics to have 
really gone to town on its airline fol- 


lowing independence. Not only have 
their old Soviet planes been spruced ' 
up, but new Airbuses and Boeings 
have been brought in. Apart from a 
couple of minor setbacks when one 
plane was impounded at Manches- 
ter airport for non-payment of fees 
and another landed upside down on 
a Delhi runway (with no loss of life), 
in six short years they have done 
pretty well. 

The first time I set foot on one of 
their planes five years ago I was or- 
dered by a plump, heavily befreck- 
led hostess to “Go!" and "Sit down!" 
Clutching evidence of a no smoking 
allocation in my hand I timidly ven- 
tured to inquire whether it was still 
available. Again I was told “Sit 
down!". I sat. 

According to Uzbek custom the 
main course is served when every- 
one is full — or that is how it has al- 
ways appeared to me. Tables are 
lavishly strewn with sweetmeats 
and guests are force-fed until burst- 
ing. Only then the real food ceremo- 



Martin PlckeregiU and some of the frogs whose identities are under the hammer ft 

Nameless frogs gain identity -at a price 
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Barry Huglll 


IN THE arcane world of frogs, 
I Martin Pickersgill is well known. 
He even has a frog named after him 
~ Hyperolius PickersgiUi Raw or 
Pickersgill’s Reed Frog — an hon- 
our accorded to the discoverers of 
new species. 

Now he is planning to create 
^{J 16 ripples in the pono by holding 
* "name the frog" auction, giving 
others (he chance to buy into pos- 
terity, 

Last year he discovered a further 
nine unidentified frogs. So far they 
nave no names, , blit Mr Pickersgill 
» hoping to rectify that with his auc- 
tion. “In' 100 years, when everyone 
nw forgotten Noel. GAllagher' and 
Jeffrey Archer, my frog still still be 


around. That makes me very 
proud." 

He' wants tiie money to fond an 
expedition to South Africa in search 
of an apelike hominid which he says 
he saw as a child. 

For tli£ moment he is broke, job- 
less and lhting in one of the seediest 
districts of Leeds with jars of pick- 
led frogs. 

A spokeswoman for the Linnaean 
Society (named after Carl Utuiaeus, 
tiie scientist' who devised the 
nomenclature system for plant and 
animal species) thought the Idea of 
an auction “strange 11 and said: "The 
' scientific establishment will riot be 
' veryhappy!” 

That 'Is not likely to 'upset Mr 
TickersgUL He Is not part pf any es- 
tablishment and hasn't even' got a 
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A Country Diary 

H^harttMabey W '«N ' ^ 

• , - — — L — 1 ~ t . elastic. T 

Af ORTH NORFOLK; The balmy vealetl ,1 
? * South-West winds made the af- . sonife hii 
J 001 ?' ftel raore like May. But the ' itig, as tl 
! “ds were fa a defiantly.. whiter snowflak 
j ^ \,As we walked towards tilt shingle! 


niously appears. Not to be outdone, 
Uzbeld3tan Airways fried the same 
trick on us. We were stuffed full and 
only when we had given up all hope 
or inclination for a main course, did 
it finally appear. 

These days things have changed 
and mostly for the better. But there 
is still room for improvement of cus- 
tomer relations and a few minor ad- 
justments on the content and style 
of the in-flight magazine. 

Communists were never slow to 
propagate tlieir own ideology and 
achievements, and this newly- 
formed independent republic has 
avidly grasped the baton. A random 
dip into any issue will uncover a 
host of heavily massaged facts and 
figures about the emerging nation 
and accolades to the dare-devil he- 
roes who man the skies. As interna- 
tional routes are added In the 
burgeoning repertoire, each suc- 
cessive venture is covered lavishly 
with praise heaped on those who 
have achieved another aerody- 


“^tefences. It 'toaS' i' ^ry tight as- 
with the individual birds ffy- 


sonife hundred srioW buritlngs; lbtpk- 
ihg. as they should, ' like a flurry of 
snowflakes. They put down'on the 
shingle arid ifegaiV fabdlnjj. So good 
Was -their camoiifjage against tiie 
.stony beSch thpt tiiey were hulk 
tisiblb to the risked dye: A 'few' oif 
the: rti&les were already in their full 
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namic milestone for their country. 

But it was still rather a shock one 
day to read in the magazine that the 
Frankfurt-based tutors of those very 
same heroes manning my 
Tashkent-bound plane had only re- 
linquished the reins the previous 
week and allowed them to fly inde- 
pendently. Balanced high above tiie 
world it was tittle consolation to be 
presented with all the details of a 
tentative maiden voyage. 

Had I been travelling a few 
months later following the com- 
pany’s first transatlantic flight, I 
would have found a whole page de- 
voted to the escapade, f would have 
been regaled wiLh accounts of “skil- 
ful management of a difficult route, 
special skills of navigation and com- 
munication only recently acquired.” 
This coupled with the chairman's 
New Year wish to all his customers 
that there he as many landings as 
take-offs, I deckled that this lighi 
read was definitely not for the fa ini - 
hearted. 


S HE re-inserts them into the 
gums of newborn hahics. uf 
course! — Judy Ferguson. Gau’ier. 
South Austral in 


degree. “I was brought up in South 
Africa and hated school I got mar- 
ried young and had kids so 1 had to 
get a job. I worked as a clerk and 
never got round to formal study." 

In 1982 he heard a frog with a 
“strange voice” and discovered his 
vocation. They are marvellous 
creatures. I can sit by a swamp and 
hear 25 species. They all speak In a 
different way." 

The South African trip will be to 
find what he calls the “missing link" 
— an ape-like creature known as the 
tokoloshe in Bantu folklore, 3ft to 4ft 
tall but with the strength of 10 men. 

"Respectable scientists won't look 
for k because when you talk about 
the missing link people think you 
are nuts. But hie got to find It 1 
know there is something there." 


black-and-white breeding plumage, 
but oidst of the flock could bedt be 
described as tortoiseshell. ' , 

At' dusk we'Veachbd 'Holkham, 
wherb I'd heat'd of extraordinary 
ga(heririg6 ' of pink-feet geese. Sure 
eqbugh perhaps' 10,000 were masfr 
log on the grazing marshes before 
flying to rdost Their Skirling calls 
became more and more excited as 
1 new . bands Winged ifr to' jbln them. 
Then suddenly they ro&. pealing 
.off towards the' north, . like b' grey 
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Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


I A MHO Invented playing cards 
If If and what la the origin of 
the suits? 

P LAYING cards were invented 
by the Chinese- before ADUXiO. 
They reached Europe around 13ii0, 
not directly from China but from the 
Mameluke empire of Egypt. The 
history of suitmarks demonstrates a 
fascinating interplay between 
words, shapes and concepts. The 
Mameluke suits were goblets, gold 
coins, swords, and polo-sticks. Pulo 
being then unknown in Europe, 
these were transformed into batons 
or staves, which, together with 
swords, cups and coins, are still the 
traditional suitanarks of Italian and 
Spanish cards. 

Fifteenth-century German card- 
makers experimented with suits 
vaguely based on Italian ones, even- 
tually settling for acorns, leaves, 
hearts and belts (hawk-bells), which 
still remain in use. Around 1480 the 
French started producing playing- 
cards by means of stencils, and sim- 
plified die German shapes into trifle 
(clover), pique (pike-heads), coettr 
(hearts), and carreau (paving tiles). 
English card-makers used these 
shapes but varied the names. 

Spade (pique) may reflect the 
earlier use of Spanish suitmarks, 
from espartos meaning swords, and 
clubs are what the Spanish suit of 
staves actually look like. Diamond is 
not only the shape of the paving tile, 
but may perpetuate connotations of 
wealth from the older suit of coins. 
— David Parlett, Streaiham , London 


Itt J HO gave Uic world's first 
If Ir benefit concert and what 
was it in aid of? 

T HE first benefit concert of the 
live Aid sort was The Concert 
For Bangladesh on August 1. 1971. 
given in supixirl of orphan children. 
Tiie two shows at Madison Square* 
Garden in New York City were or- 
ganised by George Harrison mid 
featured Eric Clapton, Boh Dylan, 
Leon Russell, Ravi Shankar, Ringo 
Starr and Harrison himself, among 
others. A live recording sold well. 
The concert was filmed, but most of 
the cameramen smoked too many 
joints and much of the footage was 
out-of-focus and unusable. — Ash 
Baker, Fukuchiyama, Kyoto Japan 


I MW HAT la the longest word 
If If with no recurring letters? 

A MBIDEXTROUSLY, which has 
/ \ 14 letters. 

I challenge Jonathan Brazier 
(March 1) and his authority, 
Richard ' Lederer s Crazy English. 
My Oxford English Dictionary con- 
tains neither uncopyriglitable nor 
derma togfyphs. It doesn’t even con- 
tain isogram, — John Dietrich, 
Harare, Zimbabwe 


/ T IS often said thafthe only . 

man-made object visible from 
space Is the Great Wall of China.: 
How can this be so since despite 
‘its obvious length it is narrow? ; 

T HE Great Wall of China cannot 
be seen from space. However, 
: diie to dttststorms a dear line is 
often 'visible from space where the 
dust meets the barrier of the Wall, 
so the astronauts' can' see its exact 
’ position . — Martin Lewis, Bradford. 
West Yorkshire " 


' M MFHAT does the tobthfelry ; 
If If do with al] the Chlldren's 1 : 
teetli she collects? , ' | j 

G ROWING up In' Australia Vi 
were 'told that the tooth ' fairy 
takes them Into the 1 hekvehs and 
turns them jnbp stars. — Susan 
Hidh/ofd, Hamburg, Germany ’ 


Any answers?.. 

■ . - ■ i 

H OW did Action Man get that , 
scar on his face? — James 
’ O’Malley, London 1 

\ A IE OFTEN hear people de- ■ 
V V scribed as “intellectuals". I 
would like to be oife. Can this be 
achieved by reading Selected 
books? If so, which? ^-Syd Dapisji. 

' Banwetl, Somerset • ■ ' \ J 

: "■ ' ■ • ' [ ! 

H OW do I become a. UN 1 1 ! 

. weapons inspector? —David 
Ewart, Prestalee, Manchester 1 

i • 1 -j , i 1 . * ' 


Answers shodW be'e-maited to 1 j 
vfoeWy®giiardlan.cl<J.uk, iaxed to '' - 
* 0171/+441 71 -242-09&5, or poslod . 
t6 Ths Guardian Weekly, 75 Farflrig-: 
don Road, London 3HQ. 1 i 
Thie Notes & Queries v^ebsite. Is at : 
Hltp^/nq:guarcllan;co .uk/ 
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Three tiers for desire 



THEATRE 

Michael Billlngton 


/ F ONLY, mused Graham Greene 
in 'ITie Quid American, it were 
possible to love without injury. 
Alan Ayckbourn’s Things We Do 
For Love nt London's Gielgud the- 
atre exposes die vanity of that hope. 
Love, it implies, invariably involves 
cruelty, pain and humiliation. The 
extraordinary thing is that Ayck- 
bourn, in his own best play of the 
decade. bundles a pule nti ally tragic 
theme with n rueful comic zest. 

As so often, Ayckbourn extends 
lits range both tlieniiiticaily and 
physically. ‘I lie split-level action 
takes place ill a Lumltiii house di- 
vided ii it 1 1 I lim ■ flats (excellent set 
by linger Glossup). hi I lie main area 
is Barbara: a precise, solitary 4U* 
yrai-oM imreqiiitcdly devoted to 
■ iter p» i we rh > hi sc boss. Renting the 
fl.ii upstair* is her old school cliuni 
ftikki, who hits emerged from a vio- 
|i-ni marriage to live with a fjenllo- 
M-emitig Scottish nceaiiognipher. 
Htuuish. And. in I he basement, is 
postman ''Inin lym, in Gilbert, for 
v.-licMil L.ii'Imim is nil object of s<*mi:iI 
lantasy. 

LiUv ihc si‘i, the action cxiM* on 
mi i Hi] lie I' Vi-ls. On Min', Ay i kin mii n 
1 siipi'i sls |n vi ■ is si Impi'k'ssly cnslav- 
i ing di'eiim: both Nikki ami (iilb'-rt 
idolise iln ili^iecaled Liarhura. jiM 
ell, "lie fiiii Mains ili;ln<li‘il LiiiIomi-- 
a bein hei In-artle^ buss. I Jul. mi 
:u mllier level, Ayckbourn implies 
til. il real Inve involves dehnseineut 
and drgiHihitiiin. Tile te*sl CMiirs 
when llniUita and Hamre.li dive into 
U »1 with each other ami inflict un- 
speakable pain, quite literally, mi 
iheniselves and others. 

Ayckbourn's virtue is that he tells 
the unflinching truth. His precious 
gilt is fur making his points through 
laughter and action: life in the up- 
stairs flat is bi/arrely cut off at knee- 
level, as in a Bresson movie, while 
downstairs the oppressed Gilbert is 
always helplessly horizontal. 

Ayckbourn also creates a devas- 
tating character in Barbara, whom 
Jane Asher, in the performance of 
her life, endows with a fierce anger 
betokening an unclaimed sensual- 
ity. Asked by Hamish why she 
objects so strenuously to vegetari- 
anism, she replies “It just sort of 
generally irritates me” with a comi- 
cally disproportionate vehemence; 
yet Asher also suggests the pathos 


of a woman who desperately wants, 
yet is also terrified of, love. Serena 
Evans as her ditzy cl mm, Steven 
Pacey as the hairy Scotsman, and 
Barry McCarthy as the postman 
who yearns, all too literally, to get 
into Barbara's knickers also give im- 
peccable performances in Ayck- 
bourn's own production. This 
memorably bruising comedy is a 
Private Lives for the nineties. 

Lyn Gardner adds: The Jesuits 
say that a child that conies to be ed- 
ucated with them before the age of 
seven will be theirs for life, But it is 
parents, particularly mot here, who 
have the prior claim in Canadian Ju- 
riilh Thompson's remarkable, nervy 
play I Ain You re. at London’s Royal 
Court Upstairs, about madness and 
motherhood, sibling rivalry and 
childhood memory. It is a drama to 
send vi shiver iip your spine: long, 
dense*, difficult and full of relation- 
ships in which love proves as dam- 
aging as lack of affection. 

For Dee and her sister Mercy — 
always the less bright, less beauti- 
ful, less favoured child — the key to 
an emotional prison has been lost in 
the uiwpivified events of a dis- 
turbed childhood mid a guilt-ridden 
i iTilioitsliip with their mother. 

Now grown up and teetering on 
tin- rdgv uf a breakdown, lice fails 
even In n ■cognise her sister when 
she turns up unexpectedly. Perhaps 
it has -(.Mi*- thing to do with the fact 
that l'ii< i*. i.-nibanassed it* haw 
lus-ii Join U.I having a -»cMiul en- 
counter with the janitor. TuiUme, a 
certain loser. Dee's ensuing preg- 
nancy [uccipitaU s n crisis in which 
lies of love and loyally fiMiu the past 
hind like a noose in the present. 

What makes this play so special 
is not just its (‘motional daring, but 
its fluid. slippery structure, in which 
the conscious and unconscious 
exist side by side, characters share 
dreams, and ubjecls and words be- 
come recurring symbols of child- 
hood fears that have been carried 
over into adulthood, with damaging 
consequences. 

Thompson's writing can stab your 
heart and make you laugh out loud 
at the same time. In an excellent 
cast I shall long treasure the grim 
comedy of Kerry Fox's blousy, 
needy Mercy confiding that she 
wished for a brain tumour for her 
birthday in the vain hope of becom- 
ing the centre of attention. It is an 
image that, like the play itself, is at 
once shocking, funny and true. 


NEW RELEASE 

Caroline Sullivan 


HIS is lmw lull ■I'M'li'inl i 
Madonna still is: -lit* s .in 'in : 
her new **inglr «u tin* Hi- ■ 
vised National Lottery draw and I 
wake up the next morning viili ( 
credibility undamaged. Evi*n i In- i 
Lottery's world-class tackiness ran i I 
sully her. I 

So, nice to find the charisma in 
working order, but can slit Mill 
make* decent records? Wi-11, yi*>. It 
was clear after the sex re n tricity <>i 
the last studio LPs, Erotica and Bed- 
time Stories, that the next would 
have to be markedly different — 
and Ray Of Light is. 

She’s done what superstars at a 
crossroads do — found religion. As 
the most famous Catholic in show- 
biz she already had it. but the birth 
of her daughter awakened, she 
claims, deeper spiritual needs. "Ob- 
viously, that was a big catalyst for 
me. It took me on a search for an- 
swers to questions I’d never asked 
myself before. What was I going to 
say to my daughter about what's 
really important in life?" 


Sh> - Iii i ii -Mu lying tin- K;ilih:ilaii 
mill I lin<lni--i]i. and Kay Ml In.'ln N 
till- n-"Hll > 'I V.lial sill.- frill 111 I 

"‘iiifl.iiii'H’l'iii'-i- . Mil* I il It ii -I | .il- 

ii -.1 ■ it- (In ■ ij.HljLV in li' l !ili* rule 1 
i-.icli I rick i < .i;linn.e>. ill'- iiu-.i: M:i- 
i> i i:il 1 1 ill ha- In -fcmw Llluival ( iirl. 

Uiu.- v.imly M-aivlu^ fur ■ udt-iuv 
u| bodily appetites in I lies** 
h' mu. tut— in hiijlicr consciousness. 
hvi*n nnmnnn-ur-giinlcn Inw -.miK* 
like “I Ik- I’u'.vcr of Gum I bye" ;uid 
■' lii Hare .nif| Not in Hold” art* 
phi'iiscd with .i delicate disregard 
fur iln* tiling* ihnl used in keep her 
guing. 

Tin* predumiuant mood is quest- 
ing, quizzical, full of a new mother's 
mionilion and a grown woman's wis- 
dom. She even, on "Slianli/Ash- 
tnngi". Inis a Kula Shaker municul, 
singing entirely in Sanskrit. (One 
hesitates to knock such a heartfelt 
gesture, but Westerners always 
sound so earnest when they try to do 
Eastern. Never mind that it's a pretty 
good ditty, full of inuslcy layers of 
drums and bells. I blame the baby.) 

But her smartest move was call- 
ing in English ambient pioneer 
William Orbit to produce. Madonna 
no longer sets pop trends, but she 


I | -i ■ i n' 1 1 1 - 1 .i i ; i ■■ M I u|ir iln II *T’ 

i l.i-ai •• ii .mil .liln.* ico i )il<ii hr 

ll'ili-ll' >| '| >-. * . = - I - - . Ill-* 'ini'll I' 1 ' 

I V. i* || ,1 \vl|« -I.- ■ -i I: Ii 'I\i- I'i ( "111 

lie ill-: ..i-.. I 

■ \*ii|-|r|'M*. uiii'i 1 1 >r I • i\ •- 
J ' illl" 1 -‘ -j ■ i IjJll in. I I" I'lCi > 

| ;:;re lli»* • li«-.i|il’. k-'.-l liiuviiur in* 

i ill'I'V.MI* I. .Mill i v i 'III- 'll M.ululliu* 

| hi-si vnral-., ii-. I'li ■’. miii; qinliiy iiIk* 
i ii -nil "I ini' u*-ivi* ■*■ mriiiuth nwl-.* 1 
inj; i In* pi *M "I Ire -r improved but Mill 
limiicil v< ii< i . Hh*V nothing f , *^ s 
Ilian lU’liciuu- "ii “I'i Have and Nat 
in I lull I", which is n-ndered by its 
drliciili* Leals and jusl-pciveptjhk' 
bi-lls lire- prettiest track. "Link 
Star", dedicated to her offspring. H 
just iiiuk'rsl sited enough not to 
make you n-lcli. 

The sluw-molioii quality to most 
tracks makes tile* few uptempo ones 
feel inlrusivi*. Tile title number and 
“Skin", which fairly whirl you round 
the dance flour, tire probably neces- 
sary lu keep you from nodding oh. 
but they jar none the less. But by 
and large, the girl's clone well, on * 
record that will become one of her 
benchmarks. 

Madonna: Ray Of Light (WEA) 



Television is bad for your health 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth 


/ T WAS a good joke to show 
Trust Me, I’m a Doctor 
(BBC 2) and The Life and Crimea 
Of William Palmer (TTV) on the 
same night. 

As Sherlock Holmes pointed out, 
the best murderers are doctors. 
They have the nerve, the know- 
ledge and — though Holmes forgot 
to mention this — & very eerie 
sense of humour. 

For instance, I remember Dr Phil 
Hammond and Dr Tony Gardner 
(who called themselves Struck Off 
And Die) seeing in the New Year 
from a hospital. As the customary 
New Year baby was taking its time, 

, they gave us a tour of the morgue. I 
rest rny little black bag. , 

Hammoqd. presents Trust 
| Touching on obe- 


sity, his finger leaving a fetching 
dimple, he named the guilty party. It 
is television. “Watching TV intently 
is about ss close as most of us get to 
death, metabolically speaking. Tem- 
perature and pulse rate both fell. An 
American study Bhowed that you 
burn 13 per cent fewer calories 
watching TV than staring at a blank 
wall." (Yes, well, that Is American 
TV, of course.) 

“Abandon", he urged, “the re- 
mote control. Walking to the telly 
and back to change channels adds 
up to three miles a year.” 

Trust Me, Fm A Doctor, now in 
its second series, is a useful, cheer- 
ful, skimming-along show. The seri- 
ous stuff was s new vaccine 
treatment for melanoma. The princi- 
ple is to rouse the body’s own im- 
mune system to rally and repel 
boarders, and the success rate is 
50:50. 

He is not sniffy about alternative 


medicine and recommended, on a 
viewer's suggestion, cranberry juice 
for cystitis. E.coli hates It, and I’m 
not surprised. 

There was a mischievous report 
that, if you are passionate about fine 
food, there is a 5 per cent chance 
you are brain-damaged. This has no 
possible relevance to any name that 
springs immediately to mind. 

Next week, one for the lads: how 
to look after your tackle. Let me 
guess: always wipe it with an oily 
rag before you put it away? 

Dr William Palmer is notorious as 
Hie Rugeley Poisoner, which is 
rough on Rugeley. It is an unusual 
setting for a period drama and well 
recreated here. The middle of Eng- 
land ... the middle class ... the 
middle of the century. 

Palmer, played with a nice light 
touch by Keith Allen, was born a 
Georgian, so horses, wenching, 
drink and debt came naturally. To 


pay for his pleasures he poisoned 
his wife, his mother-in-law and sev- 
eral of his infont children. As York- 
shire’s publicity entertainingly puts 
it* “He went just that bit too far.’’ 
This tale of overkill is written by 
Glen Chandler, best known for his 
Grand Guignoi scripts for Taggart 
(When Mr Bladon, a creditor, is 
death-rattling his last. Palmer leans 
over and asks him for a hot tip for 
the Oaks,) 

How Do You Want Me? (BBC2), 
by Simon Nye, is delightful and un- 
expectedly topical too. A townie mar- 
ries a turkey farmer’s daughter and 
goes to live in the country. It's not 
the past that’s a foreign country. It's 
the country that’s a foreign country. 
They do thingB differently there. In 
. Somerset once 1 saw a sheep hold- 
ing a dustbin lid while another 
sheep butted it I understand it’s a 
traditional country sport 

Dylan Moran, who plays the 
townie, is an award-winning stand- 
up comic, hence his gorgeous deliv- 
ery of an Interminable, dirty and 


ireciated joke. He is new to 
a and your jaw just drops when 
mow that This is a 
natural acting, with double dls- 
jn in sleepy-eyed mumbling, 
is rejected by the country lik 
•ign body. Which he is. As h 
n his unrelenting father-in-law. 
Id this all be better if I 
sh? Would you like me men? * 
>e English, you know. And, 
{ every U it’s foil, acetfcjtoo 
ig potential, he added ’TP 
g’s my tissues? What's the gw* 
situation?' . _/ 

ring established that a few _ 
ther-in-law’s unfavourite thk«s 
•addy Ashdown, the Rambler* 
nation and beardB, he pretend 
rept a £20,000 bribe to go. ^ 
) £5,000 to the Ramblers Assj 
n?£200 to. the Lib’Deips flM 
DO. to the Beard Museum in 

r eyes’misted over 

inocent joy at rfj e y 

i Ain ir Hint was why 
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Off-white, but 
never off-colour 


ART 

Adrian SeaHe 

r HE canvases are a more or 
less uniform off-white. A 
dense, greyish, sepulchral 
china-clay white. The canvas has 
been rucked and folded and acci- 
dentally pleated, the puckers and 
creases glued and sealed-up with 
iome kind of dried-up, off-white 
substance that flattens out the shad- 
ows and draws you up close. Less 
like artist's pigment than grouting, 
caked poultice or gruel, the kaolin 
and glue with which Piero Manzoni 
soaked his canvases fills the folds of 
the material. Some are stitched or 
overlaid patchworks, similarly 
yuked and dried, while others, the 
| earliest, are more like walls. Some 
ore pebble-dashed with gravel and 
little whitened stones, or moon- 
H'Sped with an acne of little poly- 
styrene balls. Manzoni called these 
•Mirks Achromes: they are not sn 
much monochromes as no chromes 
)t all. They are barely paintings. 
They are mute. They say nulhing. 
This, you might say, was chic, 
biting-edge Italian art in about 
1%0, but hardly the kind of thing 
one would expect for the relaunch 
•h<w of the rebuilt, remodelled Ser- 
pentine Gallery in London, which 
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I , ^ an ®nl's notorious tinned 
, , Merda d'ar tia ta 


opened its doors to the public last 
week after an 18-month refit 

Manzoni's achromes cover the 
walls. Other frames contain furry 
hanks of glass fibre, great florid fun- 
far gouts of it, like explosions in a 
beard factory. Some other sorry 
things stand around in vitrines — 
receipt stubs, perished, shrivelled- 
up red balloons which were inflated 
with the artist's breath, and broken 
eggs stamped with Manzoni’s inky 
thumb-print. The eggs are the 
residue of what amounted to an 
early performance piece: Manzoni 
signed hardboiled eggs with his fin- 
gerprint then invited the audience 
to eat them. Il was a show that 
lasted less than an hour. 

There are some plinths on the 
floor. One turns you into a living 
sculpture if you stand on it (prefig- 
uring the living sculptures of 
Gilbert and George by a decade), 
while another, dated 1961, is, ac- 
cording 1o the artist, the plinth on 
which the world rests. Hie inverted 
lettering on the base reads Socle du 
Monde (base of the world), and is 
dedicated to Galileo. And here, to 
cap it all, is Manzoni's piece etc re- 
sistance, the notorious little tins 
containing the artist's own shit, 
canned fresh and neatly labelled 
"Merda d'artista", and price-pegged 
against the exchange rale of gold. 

This last work is liable to turn 
some critics blue in the face. The 
public, on the other hnnd. is largely 
more inquisitive and more gener- 
ous. You can read tile potted poo in 
several ways. Nowadays we might 
see it B9 a dispirited, glumly ironic 
joke on art as a commodity (why, 
these days you can even can your 
faeces and call it art . . . ), but it 
might also be seen as a Midas-like 
play on transubstantiation (artists 
turn anything, even their excess, 
into art) , or as a game about artistic 
secrets (does the tin contain what it 
says it does? It does) . 
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Body of art , . . Piero Manzoni signing his living art in Milan, 1061 


Base materinlily. magic and inti- 
mations of spirituality Cu-exisl in 
Manzoni’s work. His work is earthy, 
robust, and fund a mentally Catholic. 
It can also be genuinely funny. 

Personally, I think the Manzoni 
show is great, and a clever show 
with which to re-open die Seqxm 
lint-. Apart from anything else, the 
off-whites of Manzoni's achromes 
complement the perfect sheen of 
the freshly rollered new walls. With 
their delicately cast shadows, the 
achromes provide a perfect oppor- 
tunity to show off the subtleties of 
the state-of-the-art lighting system. 
They don’t compete with elegant 
skylights and double-glazed french 
windows, nor does his work mess 
up the space with some kind of ar- 
chitecturally challenging “interven- 
tion". But Manzoni does more than 


With the best Will in the world 


j cinema " 

I jjg tard Williams 

; A S TOLSTOY might have said, 
A4 had he been born in Holly- 
in rI„ W00d a centur y later, it’s hard 
mfwu A>i tl€w anBle {or a feelgood 
unban' ^ unha PRy films seem to be 
vinl2 l ? lheir 0Wn wa y* Despair, 
\ K de * rad . aUo n — th «y write 
J 1 differ* T' PloHmes, each of them 

I ihrmiBk’ *° ne tflle of redemption 
on the other hand, 
58X116 ** another. And 
abound te , rm8 of originality, just 

win ^« 0nl * t f ling golnff for Go °d 
.Hunting ig l te ^11^000. . 

"a wa y' the credits call it 

Sant". It isn't. 
w ay , vSf c Bual auteur sense, any- 
CrjiKi iu-ii J 111 . certainly directed 
Wwu Hu * in S* wd very effec- 
lo Jeted Iu Ut ^ost impossible 
' hand thi u Xp icit bifluence of the 
hbv reaped Drugstore Cow- 

! I Di ^or & P ^ Vate Idaho and To 
hi tag intieJSS' t. 1? f cause the.oontrol- 

V^t&i*** t0 *°™one 

■ hj reSlS? J 1 ®* was wise enough 
' l ’ may facL ^probable as 
tan belonnT’. ^ ,n fehect in ques- 
; fe Hie hunk wlio plays 


Matt Damon first wrote Good 
Will Hunting in the form of a short 
story, as part of a creative-writing 
project. It’s the tale of a young man 
from a disadvantaged background 
who turns out to be a genius. Will 
Hunting is an orphan, a victim of 
childhood abuse. Now he’s pfurt of a 
gang of shiftless boys who live in 
South Boston, a poor Irish district, 
where they go to work on construc- 
tion rites and ip au(o repair shops, , 
drink in blu&coUar bars, work out, 
watch sports, tell dirty jokes, eat 
junk food and get into fights. 

Will already has a criminal 
record: violence, car theft. Thanks 
to his parole officer, he’s working as 
a janitor at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Teclmology. But his brain is 
wired up in a pattern, of its own. He , 
has a : photographic memory, and 
the analytical gift to go with it. 
When inaths professor Gerald Lam- . 
beau (Stellan Skarsgard) chalks up 
a problem and gives his class the 
rest of the term to solve it. Will lays 
down his squeegee and cpmpletes it 
overnight. When he <loes jt again, 
Lambeau tracks him down. 

But Will isn't interested In being 
saved. Something inside him resists 
it He's, happier riding round with , 
his gang, using his ability to shut , 


down arrogant Harvard boys and 
impress their girls, or picking an idi- 
otic fight with an old school enemy 
and landing himself with an assault 
charge. As part of a deal with the 
authorities, Lambeau promises to 
enlist psychiatric help. After the top- 
dollar shrinks get nowhere, he 
turps to an old college room-mate, 
Sean McGuire (Robin Williams),' , 
who takes time out from his humbje 
community-college duties to estab- 
lish a rapport wito the boy. 

. The remainder of the film is, a 
closely-argued examination of tne 
nature of failure and success. Is the 
ambitious, womanising, prize-win- 
ning Lambepu a success? Is the up-, 
deraehlevjng McGuire a failure? 
The real question, posed by Lam- 
beap and by Chuckle (Ben Affleck), 
Will's best friend, is, whether the 
possession of a talent comes with 
the obligation to use it 
Williams and Skarsgard play off 
each other beautifully, the former 
with; a perfectly-modulated perfor- 
mance that is all the stronger for its 
restraint But Damon is unquestion- 
ably the star- He can bropd. without 
seeming brain-dead, and he pro- 
duces the fireworks in several rivet- 
ting monologues. The best of .them 
; l8 a rapid-fire breakdown of the real 


flecuraii- the span*. Tlu*n- .ire »ilit*r. 
belter reasons for tin* Seri k.-ii line lu 
show a young kalian artist who died 
prematurely in his studio in Milan in 
191)3, at the age of 29, uti artist 
whose mature output (if we can call 
ii that) spans a period of about 
so veil years. 

Sometimes an early death can be 
a good career move for an artist; in 
Manzoni's case it was simply tragic. 
He had an inquiring, darkly witty in- 
telligence. He also designated peo- 
ple as artworks (the receipt stubs in 
the vitrine are for certificates ac- 
crediting them as such). Manzoni 
once signed Umberto Eco's wrist 
with indelible ink, rendering him a 
living art work. The young thinker 
didn't wash his arm for weeks. The 
ink wore off, but Manzoni’s aura 
never did. 


reasons for going to war with a 
country like Iraq, containing more 
sense than anything to be read in 
the leader columns, and better 
jokes. 

The whole film has thiB unspoilt 
quality. I don’t think Fm Imagining a 
sense of integrity that is rooted in 
the writing and which seems to 
have flourished in a co-operative set- 
ting. It was Affleck who helped 
Damon, a childhood friend, turn the 
story into a screenplay, and who 
showed it to Kevin Smith, the direc- 
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Piero Manzoni’s achromes prefig- 
ure minimalism, but they are also 
distant cousins to the early work of 
Jasper Johns, and demonstrate a 
process of disengagement from in- 
formal ist, tachiste painting towards 
something more evanescent, cere- 
bral, even spiritual. Taken alongside 
his other projects (Manzoni was 
never beholden to a single medium 
or a way of working), his develop- 
ment is nothing less than a demon- 
stration of the increasing confusion 
we've got ourselves into regarding 
art and its objects. For Manzoni, 
this struggle with the stBtus of ob- 
jects and ideas, with art itself, be- 
came not so much a problem ns a 
poem, a kind of conversation. 

Manzoni's achromes come clos- 
es! to the monochromes of Yves 
Klein, whom Manzoni met in Paris 
in 1961. He said to Klein: “You are 
the monochrome blue and I am the 
monochrome white, we must work 
together." They never did. Yet paral- 
lels exist in their work, not least to 
do with the de-materialisation of ihe 
artwork, the disappearance ref the 
object into the realm uf the invisible 
and the imag illation. 


M ANZONI’S art is d«v«*[i- 
tirely dircci. ft is cerebral. 

It is often very elegant 
and sophisticated, and si>imTun>-s 
very beautiful. Prujeels such his 
wish to draw a series uf lim-s whose 
length wuiild equal the circumfer- 
ence uf the wmkl are buth 
grandiose and surprisingly modest, 
at once futile ami inspirational. That, 
perhaps, is ns good a definitiun of 
art as any. 

Munzijui was a pivotal lurce in 
various artistic and intellectual 
movements, anti-movements, groups 
and magazine ventures. The excite- 
ment of the growing international- 
ism in Italian art and culture in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s makes 
the hype of the current London 
scene look like an insignificant blip. 
It seems that there was more at 
stake then, more chances to be 
taken, more uncharted territory. 
And ambitions were greater too. The 
Manzoni show (until April 26) opens 
as a challenge to younger art: what, 
one might ask, is left to be done? 


Matt Damon takes the lead, and 
the credit, in Good Will Hunting 


tor of Clerks and Chasing Amy. 
Smith lent his supporL Casey Af- 
fleck, Ben's brother, who plays oae 
of the gang, brought it to Van Sant’s 
attention. And something about the 
finished product reassures the audi- 
ence that the story has stayed true 
to the vision of the people who 
dreamed it up, that it has not been 
compromised by the values and the 
process of Hollywood. 

Many individual elements of the 
film make a strong impression. Af- 
fleck's Chuckle is generous and 
confident Minnie Driver is a vivid 
presence as the posh, smart, Eng- 
lish undergraduate who falls in love 
with Will and helps to determine his 
destiny. And there is always some* 
thing to look at in the contrast be- 
tween the colourful clutter of the 
working-class district and the mani- 
cured lawns of academe. The cam- 
era of Jean -Yves Escoffier prowls 
stealthily behind the heads of peo- 
ple in bars and studies, faking to the 
air for a brief but magical night-time 
view of Boston, wjtli Fenway Park 
floodlit for a baseball game! 

Tlie only reason I can imagine for 
not giving Good Will Hunting the 
maximum recommendation is a dis- 
reputable one, to do ninth it being 
uncoql to endorse something so vir- 
tuous, But this is a film with a real 
soul and a good heart to go with its 
uitelllgeripfe and energy. How often 
l ean you say that? 
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Blight in 
Arcadia 


Penelope Fitzgerald 


The Sandglass 
by Romesh Guneaekera 
Grants 288pp £9.99 


r HE title suggests that time is 
running out for Gunesekera's 
Sri Lanka. This outstanding 
novel is less lyrical, but much more 
substantial, than his Reef, and it is 
sick, or at least sad, at heart Pearl is 
an elderly Sri Lankan woman, living 
in a rent-controlled flat In London. 
Her father was a liberal-minded doc- 
tor with a practice near Colombo. 
She “grew up revelling In Father 
Brown mysteries and English ro- 
mances under mango trees in se- 
cluded gardens”. Never would she 
understand the pursuit of money for 
its own sake. Jason Ducai, who 
came courting her, would arrive on 
his bicycle “with just one finger on 
the handlebar and a flower in his 
other hand". 

Pearl was disconcerted, after 
their marriage, to find that her hus- 
band was obsessed with making a 
fortune. This didn't mowi, for him, 
the tedious route of examinations 
for public services. Within a year he 
had got himself a good position with 
a British tea firm. 

Then in 1948, the year of indepen- 
dence, "while the pundits argued 
about the colours of the free flag", 
Jason bought the house of ltis aspi- 
rations, a house which was already 
called Arcadia. Unluckily it was al- 
most entirely surrounded by the 
property of the Vatunas family. The 
Vatunases, now such uncomfortably 
close neighbours, were "a form of 
destiny" which would infect all the 
Ducals. including Pearl, her daugh- 
ter Anoja and her sons, Prins and 
Ravi, with the "disease of die 
landed”. The Vatunas family bought 
into cocoa and cinnamon, then 
joined the land gi-ab of the 1880s. 
Their presiding genius, when the 
book opens, is Esra Vatunas, n 
gaunt old predator whose know- 
how is inherited by his son DIno. 
Meanwhile Jason (no more Oowers, 
no more bicycle) is working behind 
closed doors. He has plans to revive 
the manufacture of arrack, driven 
off the.market by imported whisky. 
With this in mind he wants to buy a 
small run-down distillery business. 
But so, too, does Esra. 
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Guneaekera: outstanding follow up to Reef photograph- amtqhio qlmos 


Gunesekera starts out, then, with 
what seems a familiar enough sub- 
ject, the confrontation between two 
families, and a time-honoured de- 
vice, too, for telling the story. It's 
pieced together by Chip, a friend of 
Pearl’s son, Prins. Chip is the faith- 
ful narrator with, apparently, no in- 
terests of his own. But Gunesekera 
must have fett that he needed these 
reassuringly old-fashioned methods, 
since he has disturbing things to tell. 

At one point, Jason, in total per- 
plexity about his business (he wants 
to make money, but also to do 
good), goes to consult a self-pro- 
claimed holy man, Srijan. much re- 
spected in this land of free faiths. 
Srijan asks him what he was about 
to do before he paid Ibis visit. Jason 
replies that he had been going to 
walk on the sands and listen to the 
ocean. “So do it." And Jason goes to 
the beach, where he has always be- 
fore found total darkness, "shadows 
without light, and the roar of an in- 
visible sea. It was a place where vi- 
sion could fail but the senses come 
alive". But that night' he .was disr 
turbed by the glow of campfires, 
and people talking and moving, 
along the whole curve of the shore. 
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Richard Webster 

The Beast In (he Nursery 
Adam Phillips 
Faber 133pp £14.99 


M DAM PHILUPS, child psy- 
choanalyst and essayist, has 
a talent for titles. That the 
author of On Kissing, Tickling And 
Being Bored should call his latest 
collection of psychoanalytic medita- 
tions The Beast In The Nursery, 
seems fitting. For Freud himself 
certainly discovered a beast lurking 
in every nursery and made it clear 
that this beast had surprising sexual 
propensities. Indeed, in arriving at 
his theory of infantile sexuality, 
Freud assumed that children were 
foil of desires which were, quite lit- 
erally, ‘'beastly”. 

His inspiration for this was the 
19th century biological theory 
which maintained that children de- 
veloped by recapitulating earlier 
phases of animal evolution. Since 
very primitive organisms had no 
peruses and used the mouth as their 
reproductive organ, sex was su|>- 
posed originally to be a kind of 
"higher eating". More complex or- 
ganisms. such as reptiles and birds, 
practised a form of cloacnl inter- 
course. described by the biologisl 
Btilsche ns “anus pressed against 
anus". Only with the advent of croc- 
odiles and other saurians did ani- 
mals really begin to get down to it 
and replace these primitive sexual 
modes with the penis and vagina. 

If 19th century 
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How far, then, is Srijan 's traditional 
wisdom to be trusted? And what 
consolation is there now. even in the 
darkness and the sea? 

After Jason’s violent death, a mys- 
tery which Chip can't solve, Pearl 
courageously leaves Sri Lanka for 
London, where she gradually grows 
softer, blinder, fatter, cooking huge 
quantities of buttery rice for her rel- 
atives and telling stories of the past. 
“The space around her was teeming 
with words; her whole life was 
woven with them.” In this book the 
women are stronger than the men, 
and Pearl, who crii hardly be both- 
ered to go out. Is the strongest of all. 
Steadfastly she refuses to go back to 
Sri Lanka. Her dreams are dis- 
placed, and so are those of her 
descendants. Ravi, her youngest, 
tries his luck in America, but (urns 
around and comes back. “He said it 
as if he was describing a walk to the 
corner shop.” At 30 years old, in his 
room in Pearl’s flat, he commits sui- 
cide. Aijuna, Pearl’s daughter, the 
smart secretary, dies in childbirth. 
Prins, her surviving son, is always 
on the move, the embodiment of 
restlessness. And she does not live 
quite long enough to see the birth 
of her great-granddaughter, Dawn. 

All these people are in search of a 
lost paradise, or hope to create a 
new one. Sri Lanka itself is doubly 
threatened, by political violence and 
commercial exploitation. 

Chip, the patient narrator, re- 
turns at the . end of the story to 
Colombo: Thie taxi-driver doesn’t 
even know the way to the old Vatu- 
nas estates. When Chip does get 
there he finds them demolished, re- 
duced to grey earth, "the graveyard 
of incurable dreams". “Incurable" 
has to be given its proper weight, 
but there is nothing left of Arcadia 
except the hoardings announcing 
tlie foture luxury hotel, with a sub- 
terranean ice-rink and a Japanese 
snow-machine. And Chip stands 
there, longing to hear' Prins, “or 
Pearl again, or the voice of the last 
of her displaced dreamline, DAwn, 
spin us forward from this hurt earth 
to a somehow better world". 


If you would like to order The ' 

Sandglass at the special pried of 
'£12, contact CultureShop (dee left) 


analysis while offering only ft* 
most oblique intimation of what 
those theories actually are. One of 
the great advantages of this strategy 
is that lie is able to turn traditional 
psychoanalytic doctrines almost on 
their head without this ever becom- 
ing obvious to his reader. 

One of the distinctive character 
tics of classical psychoanalysis was 
that it reflected the profound di* 
trust of childhood which is part o( 
our Judaeo-Christian inheritance 
So much so that, as the Harvanl 
psychologist David McClelland 
once observed, “to hear Anna Freud 
speak of the criminal tendencies of 
the one- and two-year-old is to be re 
minded inevitably of Calvinistir ser- 
mons oo infant damnation”. There 
was a difference, however: although ! 
the Freudian (or Kleinian) child™ 
sadistic, sexually perverted and M- 
of lust and rage, psychoanalysis | 
maintained that all this was only uai 
ural. Children were therefore nor to 
be regarded as sinful, and whai 
Freud called their "ruthless c#- 
tism" would be curbed in the a'lir* 
uf ordinary development. 

In The Beast In The Nuryrj 
Adam Phillips casually pcd» 
Freuds positive rsiinialioii of child- 
hood as “natural" away froui ih- 
profoundly negative altitude whid. 
underlies it. Astonishingly the 
founder of psychoanalysis is thus irr 
(reduced on the I ii si page of thr 
hook as "a very late Romantic* wh. 
‘■found the passions and perplexitic? 
of the child exemplary". Much «i 
tlie remainder of 


Ireland as God’s own melting pot 


Terry Eaglaton 

The Lie of the Land 
by Fintan O'Toole 

tfasol72pp £15 

/ RELAND is in fashion these 
days. The music of U2, the belau- 
reHed brows of Seamus Heaney: 
all this has shot the place to global 
prominence, along with a flourish- 
ing film industry known as Paddy- 
wood and a per capita wealth which 
has just overtaken Britain's for the 
first time in history. Planeloads of 
working-class Brits arrive in 
' Dublin's trendy Temple Bar for a 
boozy weekend. American film stars 
I have come to settle In the country, 

] their love for the natives enhanced 
l by the prospect of income-tax 


^ AMtiM ^P t - r l5‘rily. K fermon- 

’ ally. Ireland means migration, lost 
identity, the diffusion of a whole na- 
tion around the globe. It is logical 
that the former president of Ireland 
should now be United Nations Com- 
missioner for Refugees. In the days 
j before postmodernist theory, all 
ihis uprooting was thought (u in- 
j wive a good deal of pain, 
j Now, nothing is nmrv positive 


than fractured selves and crossed 
borders, at least in the cultural stud- 
ies departments. From this stand- 
point. rather than viewed from the 
drug-infested housing estates of 
Dublin and Cork, Ireland can be 
read as a vibrant paradigm of post- 
modernity. With the carnage in the 
north and a rash of clerical sex scan- 
dals in the south, the old certainties 
of church and nationalism have 
come tumbling down, leaving be- 
hind them a dynamic instability. Ire- 
land is once again an archetype of 
everywhere, just as it was in the 
days of Joyce’s Ulysses. 

Fintan O'Toole is one of Ireland’s 
most talented journalists, as well as 
a chief architect of this latest post- 
modern myth of Erin. In this collec- 
tion of commentaries on Irish 

affaire. 

place has been transformed. The 
Irish coastline, he writes, is now "n 
thin membrane that lets in all the 
flotsam and jetsam of consumer cul- 
ture and lets out a constant flow of 
people and capital". Yet despite its 
new-found prosperity, the country is 
still perched on the periphery of Eu- 
ropean space, along with Warsaw, 
Bucharest and Lisbon, whereas 
l .until m and Edinburgh are to be 
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or^was" correct Freud Postulated that 
sumed'iuo bejt a " chi,dren developed 
“ children throu 9h oral and anal 
Tit stages of sexuality 


ZnlTUl a " chlldrei 
“ chili trough o> 

would rapidly o+aaes nf f 
evolve tli rough sia 9 es OT * 

primitive animal 

forms of sexuality before arriving at 
full genital sexuality. In keeping 
with this hypothesis Freud postu- 
lated that all children developed 
through an oral and an anal stage of 
sexuality before becoming phallic. A 
failure to progress normally 
through these stages might result in 
sexual “perversion". 

Yet, as a more cautious thinker 
might have anticipated, 19th cen- 
tury biological speculations about 
recapitulation proved not to be cor- 
rect. Since a large part of the cathe- 
dral of psychoanalysis had actually 
been built on the shifting sands of 
theae speculations it rapidly began 
to sink into its own foundations. 
Fteud himself attempted to under- 
pin his creation by stoically claiming 
that the 20th century biologists 
were “all wrong", but the cathedral 
has continued to tilt ever since. 

For observers of what must count 
as one of the greatest intellectual 
disasters of the 2Qth century, com- 
mon sense would seem to indicate 
that we should abandon Freud's 
folly and start again. But those who 
have found solace by worshipping 
within the cathedral have seen 
things rather differently. In a series 
of increasingly elaborate engineer- 
ing projects they have attempted to 
salvage what haB seemed to others 
unsaivngeable, 

Adam Phillips’s latent book:, like 
Ills earlier ones, belongs to thiB 
modern tradition of psychoanalytic 
revisionism. For sheer daring and 


Hated that 
developed “ psl J 
' and anal 

ocualftv with an a8t0QJ f 

.xudiuy j n g capacity' fot 

pleasure . . . with 

:m unwilled relish of sensuous expe- , 

lienee which often unsettles fo. 

adults who like to call it affection. 

But tills child has not been mlslsM 

by psychoanalysis for the sunt*' 

reason that Freud never expounds 

such a vision of childhood in IM ; 

first place. .1 

Read as the autobiography 

meditation of a father who haswj 

come enchanted by his own young j 

daughter. The Beast In The m \ 

ery is touching and, for fleeting 10 

inents at least, beautiful- Read- ** 

is intended to be, as a serious 

mentary on psychoanalysis, jtisaj 

extraordinary feat' of Intel®™® 

self-deception. , 

One of the questions arising 

the book concerns the fete wj 

beast which Ib announced lh w ■ 

At no point was I able to 

mention of the beast. Deterfnu*^ 

track down the beast to its 

mitted the tide essay to yet wr; 

reading, scanning the 

iously for the word. At °ne pO 

thought I had found it But on 

Inspection it proved to ) be * of 1 

breast No beast was ^ui *gjl 

The theory of infantile sextoW 

has oftep been an emban-as^ 

to psychoanalysis. Tfos 

cause it is untrue, which ^ 

an incidental Inconvenience, 

cause it assbfcia^a 

with bestial serfual desires. ■ j 

nf the foremost contemp?,^^" 


(Supposedly Fun Thing I'll 
’fever Do Again, by David 
hater Wallace (Abacus, £6.09) 

■ \U ALLACE is the author of Infi- 
ll* nite Jest, a novel which 
V broaches 1,000 pages in tiny lype- 
I ifs the kind of book a paper- 
1 reviewer dreads, and I have 
! ^ays felt guilty about leaving it 
wne for I suspect it of actually 
king good. So it’s nice to be able to 
atone for my Bin of omission by rec- 
ommending this one. 

This Ib a collection of essays and 
travel writing. The tide piece is a 
'•■page description of a luxury 
tanbbean cruise, wifli 137 foot- 
Dotes ' This may well Indicate a wor- 
Wng tendency to prolixity on the 
auoior'a part but, trust me, by die 
^ of it you want more. In It he dis- 
Ways a superb facility with lan- 
f’toge, in which digressions, 
footnotes, and footnotes appended 
footnotes, accelerate towards an 

•‘Tniiiriw,. Mlru U1 JOKeB. 

He can use the word “neato” in a 
nous and illuminating essay on 
and literary culture without inf- 


ills earlier ones, belongs to thiB of the foremost comenipo . 
modern trudltiob of psychoanalytic loglsts for psychoanaiy® ir/banidi \ 
revisionism. For sheer daring and finally to have sitccecdeo , _ 
Imaginative boldnebs Fhillips'p cfri- jng the beast from die . ^ ^ 
tributfon Is without rival. For in It he gether dill not en **?r < - pil^ 
has set out to restore Freud’s theo- more traditional colleagu jj 
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. n g, and the same applies else- 
,. ere ’ n his penchant for saying w/ 
v -., w ^ r /b instead of “with" and 
2 ^Bard to". It’s the kind of 
bn V 0U can t even Pfo down while 
your teeth. He’a damn 
1 take my hat off to him. 

Ij^jhiatepubllc, by Qrell 

(Picador, £6.99) 

ALARCUS, surveyor of 
his.tnnl ? 1 l Project and subliminal 
nil- ;, cs ' h® 8 * as Bob Dylan himself 
E “done it again’’. 

dltt 1 throUffH American sub- 

1 of thf, 0115 st ? rts * e recording 

Ihf- “basement tapes", 

Ha Ji^tylan recorded with the 
Ivin,? Ulc basement of his house: 
|j ihts,.r? a, ? y People own copies of 
j® not actually a 
; ' ^vs i th' 8 book, for Marcus 
' c ‘ J ^aiiu W ma ^ e unheard music 
! jf his nlr ° n page ( the intensity 

’■ ing; Vn „ nst ‘ t0 music is astonish- 
j w onder how Marcus can 


classified with Nice and Rome. In a 
quick tour of Jesse James, Eugene 
O’Neill, John Ford and the 
Kennedys, OToole brilliantly ex- 
plores the hybrid nature of Irish 
Americans, part oppressed Indians, 
part Tammany Hall colonialists. The 
great Irish contribution to politics, 
he points out, is not political ideas 
but the political machine itself. 

There are equally perceptive 
pieces on the dismal state of the 
Irish Catholic Church, along with a 
coolly devastating portrait of the 
fallen chief, Charlie Haughey. What 
mars this scintillatingly Intelligent 
journalism is the doctrinaire bias 
which informs it. In his postmodern 
way, OToole makes uprooting and 
emigration sound hip, which would 
have come as a surprise to m v.nwy 
everiol3~if\em that exile is “a form 
of self-dramatisation, the assump- 
tion of a role, the tailoring of one's 
personality to an alien audience". 

Homesickness is now politically 
incorrect. OToole modishly as- 
sumes that the makeshift, the unsta- 
ble and Ihe open-ended are virtues 
in themselves, which those in Ire- 
land doomed to flexitime and short- 
term contracts might have 
something to say about. The Irish 


have always been experts at pluck- 
ing virtue out of necessity, turning 
failure into triumph, and this relent- 
lessly upbeat version of a nation in 
deep trouble is no exception. The 
booming Irish economy is precari- 
ously dependent on a few foreign- 
owned, hi-tech enterprises and lias 
left whole swathes of the country 
socially blighted. The emerald tiger, 
OToole comments excitedly, Is “not 
so much on the prowl as on the 
razzle-dazzle”. They used to think 
that about Southeast Asian tigers 
too. 

As with most revolutions, this one 
is overhyped. The Catholic Church 
in Ireland may be dogged by squalid 
exposes, but the Irish arc still prob- 
ably the most dedicated church- 
attenders in the world. The place is 
still an overwhelmingly rural soci- 
ety, despite OToole’s triumphalist 
claim elsewhere that rural Ireland 
-flffkdflffiyr'Qiat it tias been trans- 
formed; but then so has Irish urban 
life, whose non-existence he has yet 
to proclaim.) It is a Dublin-centred 
view of the country, vaguely sugges- 
tive of one who has never clapped 
eyes on a cow. 

Ireland is indeed caught at pre- 
sent between different belief- 
systems, but OToole 's insistence on 
its "fluid, contradictory, elusive" na- 
ture begins to sound curiously Like 
another vorsiwi »»f the oltl enigmatic 
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Erin of the mystical Yeats. In wel- 
coming Ireland’s new cosmopoli- 
tanism, lie continues to see the place 
as somehow unique, just like the old 
nationalist mythology he disowns. If 
those myths were dangerously 
provincial and complacent, so in its 
different way is this euphoric cult of 
Ireland as God's own postmodern 
melting pot. It is as if contemporary 
Ireland is both everywhere and 
more so, blankly interchangeable 
with Birmingham and the Bronx yet 
still exerting a special fascination for 
its homegrown intellectuals, who 
never cease to jaw on Into the small 
hours about themselves and their 
culture while the barman stands 
patiently by. 

The international acclaim for Neil 
Jordan, Van Morrison and Roddy 
Doyle isn't quite the same thing as 
allowing the transnational corpora- 
tions to walk all over y cur After a bjt ; 
are belatedly reaping the benefits of 
modernisation and nobody could 
begrudge them that. But modernity, 
in Ireland as elsewhere, means anxi- 
ety and deprivation, not just liberal 
values and box-office hits. It is odd 
that those committed to the value of < 
ctniirndiiiiiin rarely stein ti« 
recount both stories. 
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listen to a halfway-decent album 
without passing out). 

To be read more as fiction, or even 
ixielry, tlian conventional critical 
exegesis (although he's damn good 
at that when he needs to be), this 
turns into an impressionistic history 
of tiie roots of American folk music, 
a history both magical and sinister. 
These roots come from pre-l8th cen- 
tury British ballads, and the fruits 
extend up to Nirvana's song “Folly” 
on Nevermind, You will not look at 
tiie country the same way again. 


Low Life, by Luo Santo 
(Grantoi £7.90) 


A§EW YORK, as Sante points out 
fV in his introduction, is continu- 
ally In die grip of neophilia: the 
“York" is vestigial, the "New" is the 
part of its name that does all the 
work. Which means that he must 

have had a hell of a time re «p»ff h ; 
in« * 1 . 1 - L.vn auuui its forgotten 

history, and particularly the last- 
chance areas of the Bowery and the 
Tenderloin: its dives, saloons, 
brothels, gambling joints, opium 
dens, gangs, bohemians, corrupt 
cops, politicos and swindlers. 

There is an abundance of disrep- 
utable life in this book, to tiie extent 
that one can almost hear a honky- 
tonk piano being played in the back- 
ground as one reads. It is also a 
salutary book for those who imagine 
that contemporary life is any more 
depraved than it Was. “Rat-baiting 
was the premier betting sport of the 
19th century," says Sante, backing up 
the assertion with the prices charged 
for admission: you could watch two 
human prizefighters bludgeon eacji 
other to jam for fifty cents, but watch 1 
Ing a fox terrier take on more than 
five rats at a time would set you back 
$5. “Late in the century'', he adds; 
"It briefly became popular to pit rats 
against men wearing heavy boots,” 
arid the very thought of hundreds of 
people ’ paying to watch sdmeone 
stomping Up arid dtiw.n over a cotk; 
pit-full Of vermin’ puts copteni porifry 
queasinesS about uhsultable enter- 
tainments into perepective. 
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As a freelance writer, you can earn very good 
money In your spare time, writing the stories, 
articles, books, etc. that editors and publishers 
want. Millions are paid out annually In fees and 
royalties. Earning your share can be fiin, 
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AtthfuMi 9 kaon had Jha 

, wjuiaAA fiuhaou and 5 am psajj 
1 filutud 9 /JtoAo tkli aaWUA JJut 

if u Id au ra 9 Modead Mod* JJu 
dJMwovu &Mbpuui Atman and 
i falluML 9 Jtaae made avah £3,000 
Aina) 9 AiaAbtd and 9 am Atiii only 
an oAAiqnnuni 1 1f 

Rachel Flower, Thailand 
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fad tfiat xi Kads da a main} of- liiu 
aaiicjrtm* nU oo lOolY flat made live- 
canto* maw |un tHa!i-« l J txftcUH. i 1 ) 
now* |mt!a ifU cafif(iienc<i lo lacCfc 
inti fit* l LiiL 

' Brenda Grayling, Souih Africa 


‘I was paid a £25,000 advance far my- 
tiovfl 'RED I tank forward to receiving 
niy Certificate qf Competence. I haye now 
nho sold the film rights and wifi be co- 
writing the script. The success of WED’ 
Is thanks hi no small parr to the Writers 
Bureau who helped and encouraged and 
offered very valuable advice’. 

■ ■ Jon Eagle. Eswx. 


GDI , Quality Council 


course — appreciated by students and acclaimed by 
experts. 

It’s ideal for beginners — with no previous 
experience or special background required. You 
study at your own pace, in your own home. And 
you can study from anywhere in the world. Many 
others have been successful this way. If , they can do 
it - why can’t you? 

We are so confident that we can help you become a 
published writer that we give you a full refund 
guarantee. If you have not earned your course fees 
from published writing by the time you finish the 
course, we will refund them in full. 

If you want writing success — this is the way to 
start! Full details of this excellent service are sent . 
free on request — including details of the IS day trial 
and expert opinions about the course. For your free 
copy of our prospectus “Write and'be published’’ — 
no obligation — post the coupon or fax ; us NOW! 

FAX: (+ 44)161 228 3533 -SrJSsr 
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The Writers Bureau 

Dept. WE38, Manchester, UK Ml. 1 JB 
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Football FA Cup sixth round: Newcastle United 3 Barnsley 1 


Geordies book dream ticket 


Football results and tables 
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Rugby Union: Five Nations Championship 
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Ian Rosa at St James' Park 

T HE good folk of Newcastle 
may still harbour some reser- 
vations about the latest custo- 
dian of their dreams, Kenny 
Dalglish, but on Monday morning 
the fog on the Tyne could only 
barely conceal a city's growing 
sense of excitement 
After 24 years of underachieve- 
ment, Newcastle United again find 
themselves within touching dis- 
tance of an FA Cup final. 

Barnsley began well in the game 
Inst Sunday, moving forward pur- 
posefully. There was no hint of intri- 
cacy, just the sensible aud orthodox 

uwfe tferoiiyteiLtf Jhe..ftf<#ftiaQ. 
bly have put them in front after nine 
minutes but in his haste to deliver 
what proved a wildly inaccurate 
shot, he seemed to overlook the fact 
that he was unmarked eight metres 
from goal. 

It was to be a costly blunder, but 
Ward was not the only player in a 
red shirt to dig for gold and find 
only rubble. The fairy tale began to 
fray around the edges in the 17th 
minute when Newcastle's growing 
superiority manifested itself in die 
afternoon's opening goal. 

Gary Speed's driven pass was 
knocked to his left by Robert Lee, 
leaving Temuri Ketsbaia with a rela- 
tively simple task of slid uig home 
from 12 metres. To a man, Barnsley 
insisted that Ketsbaia was offside, a 
viewpoint backed up by television 
replays, but the referee Neil Barry 
was having none of it. 

Tile game's competitive edge was 
to be further dulled just before the 
half-hour. Lee set Andreas Anders- 
son scurrying away down the ecu- 
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Aerial combat . , . Barnsley goalkeeper David Wntson contests a 
cross with Newcastle striker Alan Shearer photo. Michael steele 


tre and, although the Swede over- 
ran the ball, he still managed to 
drive in a bw shot that hit the legs 
of Barnsley's goalkeeper David Wat- 
son and rebounded to Speed who 
scored with some ease. 

The second half was 11 minutes 
old when the Yorkshiremen claimed 
the goal that prefaced an enthralling 
finale. Martin Bullock, on as a sub- 
stitute for Clint Marcelle, laid the 


Leeds United 0 Wolverhampton Wanderers 1 , 

Goodman leader of the pack 


David Lacey at Eltand Road 


“THIS time It has taken a cora- 
1 pany of Wolves to give the FA 
Cup some real bite. By beating 
Leeds United at EUand Bond last 
-^biniavJYQlverhampton 
Wanderers hjave reawg Rcneu m e- 
possibility of a team from out- 
side the Premiership reaching 
the final for the first time since 
the old Football League split up 
six years ago. 

'This la the stuff that dreams 
are made of,” said Don Good- 
man, who scored Wolves 1 winner 
eight minutes from the end. Kt 
was hardly an original thought 
and Goodman was presumably 
talking about the result rather 
than a largely scrappy match. 


but nobody could argue with the 
sentiment. 

Wolves always believed that 
the quick pass over or through 
the Leeds defence would pay off 
and adopted this approach from 
the first minute, when an early 

~r, ” v • ' , • * r* 

freedman to the left-band by- 
line. The problem was that the 
soundness of the Idea was con- 
sistently let down by the poverty 
of the execution. 

With 82 minutes gone and a 
replay looking a near-certainty 
Freedman held the ball up well 
under pressure as Goodman 
drifted Into space with no Leeds 
defender closing him down. 

Martin Hlden, the nearest 
man, failed to recognise the dan- 


ball into the path of Andy Liddell, 
who clipped in a rising drive. 

As the tension built, both sides 
missed chances and the Barnsley 
defender Adrian Moses was sent off 
with 16 minutes remaining after 
picking up a second caution for a 
clumsy challenge on Alan Shearer. 

The outcome was in the balance 
until the last seconds, when David 
Batty steered in a fabulous shot. 


ger as Carl Robinson took pos- 
session from Freedman and 
threaded a pass through a nar- 
rowing gap. 

Goodman calmly chipped the 
winning goal paBt the advancing 
Nigel Martyn, only for Wolves’ 
rejoicing to be cut short five min- 
utes later when Jimmy Floyd 
Hasselbaink suckered Robbie 
Keane into bringing him down in 

^guessing right, filing himself 3 * — 
hard left to keep out Bqssel* 
haloids kick and Wolves man- 
aged to hold out 

The investment by Wolves' 
chairman Sir Jack Hayward is at 
last promising a dividend. 

Semi-final draw: Coventry City or 
Sheffield United v Newcastle United. 
Wolverhampton Wanderers v ' 
Arsenal or West Ham United 


Women’s World Cup Qualifier: England 0 Germany 1 

Germans exploit broad gap in class 


| Jon Brodkfn at the New Den 

I 1FFERENT gender, same old 

I story. England take on Ger- 

I many in a crucial international and 
I come off second best. At least the 
f women were saved the heartache of 
' e penalty shoot-out. 

A first-half goal by Sandra Smisek 
dealt a severe blow to England's 
chances of qualifying for the finals 
In the United State a next year, but 


England's defeat by the European 
champions at Mitiwall's ground was 
neither a surprise nor a disgrace. 

Germany have now won all 10 of 
the matches between the two coun- 
tries. However, although it was 
11 against 11 on the pitch last Sun- 
day, in effect it was 40 against 1; the 
rapidly growing women's game in 
England now involves around 
14,000 players but Germany can se- 
lect from a pool of dose to 600,000. 


FA Cup itath roundi 

Arsenal 1 . Wesl Ham 1: Covamry I, SMeff Utd 
1; Leeds 0. Wolves 1 ; Newcastle 3, Barnsley 1 . 

FA CARUNO PREMIERSHIP: 

Chelsea 0, Aston Villa 1 ; Uv&tpccl 2, Bollon 1. 
■Shelf Wed 2. Man Utd 0; Solon 2, Evert on i . 

NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL LEAGUE: 
Division On re 

Bumlnflhm i . QPR 0: Buy 1 , Norwich 0; 

Crewe l, NoUm For 4; Ipswich 3, Charlton I. 
Man City 0, Oxford 2: Reading 0, Port Vote 3: 
Stoke 1 , Huddsrefld 2; Sundirind 4. StoOport 
1 ; Swindon 0. Fodsmlh 1 ; WBA 1 . Bradford i. 

Division Two*. 

Blackpool 1, Watford 1 : Brentford 3. 
Boumemlh 2; Bristol R 0, Northmptn 2; 
Ch&sterfld 0, Fulham 2; Luton 0. Wycombe 0; 

. MHhvall 1 , Giilngham 0; Plymouth 2. Preston 0; 
Southend 0, Grimsby 1 ; Walsall 0. Burnley 0; 
Wrexham 2, Carlisle 2: York 2, Wigan 2. 

Division Three: 

Brighton 0, Hartlepool 0; Hull 1 , Darlington i. 

L Orient 1, Uncotn O; MacdesSd 0, Rotherham 
0: Manslield 1, Shrewebry 1; Notts Co 2, 
Bamer 0; P&terboro 1 , E>ater 1; Rochdale 1 . 
Cheater 1; Sc’lhorpe 1, Colchester 0: Swansea 
1. Cardiff 1; Torquay 0, Cambridge 3. 

Tonnenta Scottish Cup: 

DuribJ&nsuvb 

Hearts 4, Ayr i . Rangers X, Dundee X. 

BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: 

Premier Division: 

Duiflrmllne 2. Moihsrwel 1 

First Division: 

Ralth 1, Airdrie 1; St Mirren 0, Stirling A 2. 

Second Division: 

Brechin P. Livingston P; Clydebanv P, Easl Fite 
P, Clyde Q, Slenhsm; 0; Queen Slh 5 , Forfar i . 
Inverness CT I , Stranraer 2. 

Third Division: 

Albion 2, Dumbarton 2; Alloa 3, Montrose 2: 
Artiroalh i , Ross Co 1: Cowdnblh P. E Stirling 
P; Oueene Pk 2, Berwick 1, 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 


Man nid 20 

Liverpool 29 

Arsenal 26 

BlacVbuin 27 

Ctrdsea 26 

Derby 26 

Leeds 28 

Leicester 28 

West Ham 27 

Southampton 29 

Coventry 26 

Shaft Wed 29 

Aston VWb 29 

Newcastle 27 

Wimbledon .26 

Evarton 29 

Tottenham 29 

Barnsley 27 

Bolton 26 
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Crystal Palace 27 6 6 14 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Division One 

P W D l 

Nottm Forest 36 21 0 7 

Sunderland 36 20 0 7 

Middlesbrough 36 20 6.7 

Chariton ' 30 l& 8 10 

Ipswich 36 15 13 6 

Shelf Utd 34 15 13 6 

Birmingham .36 15 12 9 

Stockport 37 16 6 16 

■w£r#8f 

Bradford 37, 12 13 12 

Crewe 37 14 6 16 

Swindon 38 13 7 16 

Oxford Utd 36 12 6 16 

Norwich 37 11 11 16 

QPR . 37 10 13 14 

Bury .37 B 18 11 

Portsmouth 36 11 7 18 

Trarvnete 36-10 10 16 
MpnClty 37 10 9 18 

Huddersfield 37 10 9 18 

Rearing 30 10 9 t7 

Port Vale 37 10 8 19 

Stoke. '37, .8 13 16 


After two defeats from their first 
three matches, a place in the play- 
offs offers England’s best hope of 
qualifying- from this particular 
Group of Death. Ted Copeland's 
team are in a group that includes 
file world champions Norway. Hol- 
land, who were beaten by England 
at West Ham but sprang a surprise 
defeat on Germany at the tall end of 
last year, are also in the group. 

The turning point for Copeland 


Division Two 

P w 

Watford 36 20 

Bristol City 36 20 

Grimsby 34 16 

Northampton 37 15 

Fulham 36 18 

Gillingham 36 15 

Wrexham 35 14 

Bristol Rovers 36 15 

Bournemouth 38 13 

Oldham 35 12 

Chesierfietd 37 1 1 

Blackpool 36 13 

YOtk -36 1 1 

Wycombe 37 1 1 

Mlllwfdl 35 12 

Walsall 34 1 1 

Preston 36 1 1 

ORriieia 33 11 

Wigan 34 1 1 

Plymouth 36 9 

Luton 36 9 

Brantford 37 8 

Burnley 35 8 

Southend 36 9 

Division Three 

P w 

Notts County 37 24 

Torquay 37 19 

Macclesfield 37 >7 

Barnet 37 17 

Scarborough 38 t6 

Rcfo-iamanr 1 ' 37 15 

Layton Orient 36 t5 

Llncoi C<ty 36 14 

C&lclieslei 37 15 

Chester 37 15 

Scunthorpe 36 14 

Exeter 37 12 

Mansfield 37 12 

HaritefX'Ol 37 in 

Darllnqion 36 12 

Cambridge Utd 37 10 

SI ste«sr.«.Ky 35 : i 

Cardiff 37 7 

Swenstu 37 1 1 

Hi.K.hdjte 37 12 

Hull 37 A 

Brighton j7 “> 

Don easier 36 3 
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Irish discover 
.new lease of life 




Robert Armstrong 
at the Stade do France 

I RELAND, beaten 18-16 last Sat- 
urday but far from humbled, 
struck an important blow for the 
! credibility of the Five Nations 
Championship with their most im- 
pressive performance against the 
French since their 15-15 draw in 
Dublin 13 years ago. 

True, the lacklustre Tricolores 
| did ultimately scrape home with a 
short-range try by their captain 
Raphael Ibanez from a drive maui, 
but Ireland played a brand of excit- 
ing counter-attacking rugby that 
ms streets ahead of what the much 
ihyped England team had to offer at 
| Die Stade de France a month ago. 
Warren Gatland, the newly 


P w D L F A Ha 

3 3 0 0 93 49 6 

2 1 0 1 77 60 a 

2 I 0 1 4573 2 

3 1 0 2 46 86 2 

2 0 Q 2 32 36 0 


Wales 19 Scotland 13 


appointed coach, has injected a pow- 
erful dose of self-confidence into a 
squad who look In good physical 
shape as a result of the conscien- 
tious work put in by his predecessor 
Brian Ashton. To the surprise of 
many, Ireland lasted the full 80 min- 
utes in excellent order, driving the 
French deep into their own 22 and 
going agonisingly close to scoring a 
second try In the final quarter. 

The Irish were bitterly disap- 
pointed to have blown their chance 
seven minutes from the end, having 
taken the game to the French for 
much of the afternoon. For their 
part, file French wore the bemused 
look of men who have recently re- 
ceived news of a stay of execution. 

Ireland's fly-half Eric Elwood 
gave a commanding display and 
clearly Ireland ought to build their 
World Cup preparations around the 
gifted Connacht man. Apart from a 
costly late knock-on, Conor O'Shea 
had a faultless outing at full-back 
and Denis Hickie, whose 50-metre 
interception try made hint the first 



Down to earth . . . Xavier Garbajosa tackles Irish captain Keith 
Wood at the Stade de France photograph michel lfchitz 


Irishman to cross the line in Paris 
for 18 years, emphasised the value 
of an out-and-out flier. 

None of Ireland's scores, which 
included three penalty goals by 
Elwood, would have been achieved 
without their bold hard-hitting for- 
wards. So brutal were the ex- 
changes up front that the Irish 
finished with three front-row substi- 
tutes on the field. 

In the end the Irish lost because 
I they could not conjure up a second 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
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Premier Division 

r V. r- 

Celtic 27 16 4 

Henris 27 17 5 

Ranger* 27 if- 9 

Kilmarnock 27 9 8 

SI JortnSIone 27 6 6 

Dundee Ulct 27 7 10 

Aberdeen ^7 7 0 

Dunfermline 27 7 8 

Meet ia well 27 7 5 

Hibernian 27 A 7 
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Scots’ mistakes put spring in Welsh step 


First Division 

p 

Dundee 27 

Folkiik 27 

Rallh 28 

Airdrie 27 

Hamilton 26 

SI Mirren 27 

Gr Morton 27 

Stirling 27 

Ayr 27 

Purtlck 27 
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10 11 37 40 fl 

7 13 30 4J 
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hfl Malta at Wembioy 

THE DAFFODILS were out on a 
I grassy bank beside Wembley 
naj 1 as Wales put the nightmare of 
itfieir vlstt to Twickenham two 
*eeks. earlier behind them in spring 
sunshine last Saturday. 

Their supporters can now sleep 
<*sy about a trip to Dublin, and even 
w. visit here of France next month 

T [not cause them such restless 
nights. 

But. whisper it in the Valleys, 
*MJajid really should have secured 
t,r wcond away victory of this 


topsy-turvy Five Nations Champi- 
onship. They were expected to play 
an attritions game against Wales 
but instead donned the warpaint 
and came out like a bunch of extras 
from Brave! learL 

From tlie kick-off when full-back 
Derrick Lee ran the bail from their 
own 22, Scotland stretched tile play 
across Wembley's wide open 
spaces. Yet in the end they were out- 
done by their bold approach and by 
their mistakes. 

Scotland's biggest blunder came 
during the second half. Flret Rowen 
Shepherd, who had replaced the in- 


Second Division 

P, *¥ 0 , 1 

Clydebank 26 13 10 3 

Uvtrmawn 26 11 8 ® 

Queen of South 26 11 8 9 

Stranraer 27 10 7 10 

Forfar 28 0. 8 * 

Stenhousemulr 27 B : 7 11 
East Fife 28 to 4 12 

Inverness Cal 26 7 9 10 
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Third Division 

P w 

Alloa ’ 26 17 
Arbroath 20 13 
East Stirling 26 13 
Ftosa County 24 11 
AfoJan 24 It 

Berwick .26 6 

Queen's Park 27 8 

Montro&d 26' 8 
Cowdenbeath 26 9 

Dumbarton .27.. 4 
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Sports Diary Mike Kiely 

Swiss role angers Jurgen 


D l ' 
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6 71.60 
3 10 36 

7 8 46' 

6 8 44 

8 10 35 

8 11 31 
6 13 40 
1 10 25 

9 14 33 


came after half an hour. Birgit Prinz, 
who was & handful with her . pace 
throughout, burst between two de 
fenders and crossed for Smisek to 
Bcorp with a shot that Rachel Brown 
could only palm into the corner of 
the net 

Copeland, whose previous jobs 
included a spell in charge of Saudi 
Arabia^ Under-18 men's tearp, de 
dared himself satisfied with file per- 
formance of a team that by the end 
induded six teenagers. "Overall we 
were pleased with the display," he 
said. “We are disappointed but we 
felt we played well apd it was en- 
couraging for us, particularly with 


younger players in i 

were unlucky notto get a draw 
In truth. England .***5 
ened to tame 

tied hard, but .foded after * 1 wjj: 
opening, saw Hope P°weD _ _ _ j 
long-range shot tipped over J 
and were fortunate not to 

Yet England, cm. late 'JjjJjjjSi 
ment from «ome Ane MJJ, 
performances. y 11B8n • » 

winning her 104th cap, , £ 

good effect In jnfdfWd andljW, 

take players on. - 


| A CASE perhaps of Herr today, 
Tr« ®? ne tomorrow for struggling 
vorte Dham Hotspur after a clash hi 
” ^ ac ^ T Christian Gross and 
thp r^ T J° r 8 en Klinsmann led 
a^T" ^ ntern ational to an- 

s° in <hh™i 
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jation^ hJc f avo ‘d rel «- 

Lrnuhi 35 ^ e , d 10 recapture the 
WhiteHi r M de Wra a darUn K of the 
l9 ?«5 H 8Msm ne crowd durlng the 
^ wirti Gross apparently 
In Panlc^iffrt? team ■ e * e °lton and 

C&^ralcefPrenchln- 
Efeatcs, Glnola, “ Ih ave the 
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^BynioV VS? Ast P n Villa ’ s stan 
!Sds iSA*® wake of the Mid- 
! the paJ® 8 defeat of Liverpool in 

! Cen 5fo!SS ,P,the SU * 5 “«on 

[ness of Steve Hark- 

him to racial 


abuse during and after the match, a 
charge vehemently denied by the 
Anfleld player. The matter Is being 
investigated by the Professional 
Footballers’ Association. 

in Europe, England's three re- 
maining dub sides acquitted them- 
selves well in the first legs of their 
quarterfinal ties: in the Champions 
Cup, Manchester United drew 0-0 in 
Monte Carlo against Monaco; 
Chelsea beat Real Betis 2-1 in 
Seville; while Aston Villa lost 1-0 to 
Atletico Madrid In Spain - 


I N Rugby Union’s Premiership 
One, league leaders Saracens de- 
feated Wasps 33-27 while third 
placed Leicester drew 15-15 with 
Northampton. Lower down the 
table Harlequins ended a spell of 
five successive defeats, disposing of 
Richmond 41-12. 


T HE foil-out from January’s con- 
troversy at the World Swim- 
ming championships in Australia, 
which saw five Chinese competitors 
embroiled In a drugs controversy, 
continued when an anti-doping task- 


jured Lee after half an hour, kicked 
ahead when iiis flanker Adam Rox- 
burgh was on his shoulder scream- 
ing for a try-scoring pass. 

Ten minutes later came the 
game's most controversial moment 
when Gareth Thomas's late-tackle 
on Craig Chalmers was penalised by 
a penalty that the hapless Shepherd 
put wide. The Scots argued that Rob 
Wainwright was in the clear for a try 
and that advantage should have 
been played. 

Scotland started well with Gregor 
Ibwnsend running in a try from 
30 metres out after eight minutes. 


force made up of drug experts and 
scientists met in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, to discuss the elimination of 
performance-enhancing drugs. 
'Ibugh sanctions are promised. 


S COTLAND'S Andrew Coltart 
won his first European Tour 
title at the Qatar Masters to make It 
a double celebration: the 27-year-old 
has also topped the Australasian 
Order of Merit Meanwhile his 
fellow countryman Colin Mont- 
gomerie lias not got off to the best 
of starts on the American tour, miss- 
ing file cut at the Doral Ryder Open. 
The European No 1 blamed his fail- 
ure on putting problems: "1 am 
going to the putting green and I am 



Coltart: Qatar Masters title 


try; Maggs knocked on a difficult 
pass metres from the line and at the 
death Costello, with one defender 
between him and the line, threw a 
pass into the arms of a Frenchman. 

Ireland enjoyed their golden 
hour, leading 13-3 and 16-6, and 
they might still have won after 
Philippe Bernat-Salles scored a 
long-range try on the hour; Ibanez 
admitted he will never fashion a 
more welcome score than the try 
that ultimately broke Irish hearts. 


When Damian Cronin crashed over 
for a try five minutes before half- 
time, they were 13-3 ahead and 
Wales, as their coach Kevin 
Bowring said, were forced to dig 
deep. 

Arwel Thomas, on for Neil Jenk- 
ins at tiie end of the first quarter 
after the fly-half had clashed heads 
with Lee and suffered a gash just 
beneath the eye, took Ills chance 
with both hands. His three penalties 
ultimately separated the sides but it 
was those hands that really 
moulded the victory. 

Thomas’s speedy passes gave 
Wales's own game width and he en- 
gineered their try, Wayne Proctor’s 
lOlh for Wales, three minutes alter 
the Interval. The fly-half converted 
imperiously from the touchlinc. 


not going to leave it until I have 
found a solution." Montgomerie's 
state of mind has probably not been 
helped my a hostile press reception 
in the US, one report describing 
him as “the gael-force windbag". 


I T WAS a case of man overboard 
for Wliitbread Race contender 
Innovation Kvaerner, as French- 
man Pierre Mas was sacked by 
Norwegian skipper Knut Frosted. 
With the sixth leg, from Brazil to 
Florida, scheduled for the week- 
end, the yacht lies sixth after felling 
to repeat the promise shown in the 
opening two legs. It hasn't all been 
plain sailing for Tbshiba either — 
the boat was disqualified from the 
fifth leg of the race and hsd 
65 points deducted for illegal use of 
its main engine which, according to 
race rules, must not be engaged to 
"gain material advantage" over a 
competitor. 


A NDRE Agassi appears to be 
finding his form again after a 
disastrous year. The US tennis 
player carried off the ATP Scotts- 
dale Tournament title, defeating 
Australian Jason StoUenberg 64, 7-6 
in Arizona. 

SNv Sharma Is on holiday 


Pakistan 
lack heart 
to survive 


Paul Weaver in Port Elizabeth 


D ave richardson, the 

former South Africa wicket- 
keeper turned television com- 
mentator, has n nice line in 
spoonerisms. When bowler 
Allan Donald was creating may- 
hem, he observed: 'This conies 
as no surprise to me. St 
George’s Park is a happy grunt- 
ing hound for Allan. w 

Unfortunately for Paid stan, 
the venue also became a happy 
grunting hound for Fonie de Vil- 
llcrs, Paul Adams, Shaun Pollock 
and anyone else who bothered to 
turn his arm over agabiBt this 
shambles of a batting side. 

When the South Africa captain 
Hansie Cronje declared his 
side's Innings closed at 206 for 
seven halfway through the after- 
noon session on Monday, setting 
Pakistan 394 to win In nine 
hours, no one really expected 
the touring side to get there. 

What was expected of the visitors 
was a degree of commitment, a 
certain measure of atonement 
Cor their first-innings perfor- 
mance, when they were bowled 
out for just 106. 

There was, however, none. 
Pakistan were all out for 134, 
surviving only 26 minutes into 
(he final day. 

This whs the old Pakistan we 
know and despair of. In Durban, 
they had paraded their superior 
talent and South Africa simply 
could not keep up. Here the home 
side unveiled their fighting heart 
and Pakistan's response was to 
shrink back into the shadows. 

In Madras, in the first Test 
between India and Australia, 
Sachin Tendulkar struck an 
unbeaten 155 to assure India 
victory. After declaring at 41 8 
for four in their second innings, 
setting Australia 348 to win, 
India removed the visitors* top 
three batsmen for 31 by stumps 
on the fourth day. 

Australia finally slumped to a 
170-run defeat on the fifth day 
after being bowled out for 16B. 

India, who trailed by 71 in 
their first innings, declared 
an hour before the close after 
Tendulkar bad hit 14 fours and 
four sixes. They then ripped into 
the tourists, 

The fifth day saw four wickets 
fall controversially before lunch. 
On each occasion the Australian 
batsmen, Mark Waugh, Paul 
Reiffel, Ricky Ponting aud Steve 
Waugh came close to contesting 
decisions by umpires George 
Sharp and Srlnlvas Venkata- 
raghvan. Subsequent video 
evidence appeared to lend 
weight to the visitors* sense of 
injustice. 

Earlier Tendulkar, dismissed 
cheaply by Shone Warne in die 
first innings, spared no one In 
the second, pulling Warne for a 
huge six over midwicket and in 
tiie next over hitting a boll from 
the medium-pacer Greg Blewett 
against a hoarding beyond the 
mid-on fence. In the ntoct Warne 
over he was hammered way 
beyond extra cover and the 
off-spinner Gavin Robertson 
provided Tendulkar with his 
last six. 






